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INTRODUCTION 

THE NORWOOD PRESS is a corporation 
composed of the J. S. Gushing Company, the 
Berwick & Smith Company, and the firm of 
E. Fleming & Co. These three business organiza- 
tions together own and occupy the extensive plant 
shown in the frontispiece of this volume, each 
doing its share in the manufacture of the complete 
book. The J. S. Gushing Company controls the 
department of typesetting and electro typing ; the 
Berwick & Smith Company conducts the press- 
room; while E. Fleming & Co. attends to the 
work of binding. At the head of each organiza- 
tion is an expert in his particular branch. 

This great book-making establishment has long 
taken the lead in the manufacture of scientific 
and college textbooks, and its work is favorably 
known to educational publishers and writers in all 
parts of the country. The best kind of illustrated 
book, catalogue, and pamphlet printing is also 
included in its line. The Norwood Press imprint 
is found, too, on a large number of books repre- 
senting what is known as "straight work," such 
as novels, plays, and poems, which present no 
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special typographical diflBculty but the publishers 
of which wish to be guaranteed first-grade work 
without question. In whatever class of work it 
undertakes, there prevails in type-setting, electro- 
typing, printing, and binding departments alike 
but one standard, the best that can be done, at prices 
cw low as a fair profit to employers and fair wages to 
employees will permit. 



The Composition Room and the Electrotype 

Foundry 

Some idea of the completeness of equipment of 
the typesetting department is conveyed by the 
pages of specimen types and the samples taken 
from printed books which follow. Not only are 
all the more common fonts used in book-printing 
carried in large quantities, but there is also on 
hand an unparalleled assortment of types required 
in the composition of books in foreign and ancient 
languages, such as German, Greek, Anglo-Saxon, 
Hebrew, Armenian, Syriac, Arabic, and Coptic. 
The facilities for textbook work are probably un- 
equaled by any other composition room in exist- 
ence. Almost every kind of sign, symbol, and 
marked and accented letter employed in school 
and college texts, mathematical works, and scien- 
tific publications is ready at hand for the com- 
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positor's use when needed. If occasion demands, 
new types are promptly added to the stock. 

The unusually large fonts of hand type are sup- 
plemented by the wide variety of faces which can 
be set on the Monotype machines. Twelve of 
these machines are in operation, each with a capa- 
city of 3500 ems an hour. It is possible, when 
necessary, to put a whole book in type, either by 
hand or machine, at remarkably short notice. In 
some instances books of more than standard size 
have been set up and electrotyped within forty- 
eight hours of receipt of copy, an achievement 
possible only by a house possessed of unexcelled 
facilities. 

In all cases electrotype plates are made from 
the hand-set type, instead of printing from the 
type direct. This keeps the type in perfect 
condition, an advantage readily appreciated by 
discriminating publishers. 

The electrotype foundry, with a capacity of 
over 1000 plates a day, ranks among the largest, 
connected with a single printing establishment, 
in the world. Every effort has been made in this 
important branch of the business to insure the 
best possible results. Modern machinery, highly 
skilled workmen, and methods in every respect up 
to date contribute to this end. 

Particular attention is paid to the electrotyping 
of halftone cuts, with results that have been 
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extremely satisfactory to customers. Among more 
recent improvements has been the introduction of 
a process by which plates are made with steel 
faces instead of copper. The steel furnishes a 
harder surface to print from, and is found of 
especial value for use in plates with halftones. 

All the shells made in this foundry are of extra 
thickness, capable, with ordinary care, of printing 
250,000 copies without showing material wear. 
Before boxing, the plates are carefully examined 
by an expert electrotyper, and proofs of them are 
also critically revised in the proof-reading de- 
partment (see page 344). This double inspection 
insures both mechanical perfection and typo- 
graphical accuracy. 

The proof-reading system at J. S. Gushing 
Company's is described in detail in the section of 
the text devoted to the preparation of manuscript 
and proof reading. The excellence of this depart- 
ment has earned it a well-deserved reputation. 

In its work in both composition room and elec- 
trotype foundry the J. S. Gushing Gompany keeps 
constantly in view as guiding business principles 
three main objects: 

1. To supply the highest class of product at 
reasonable prices. 

2. To make its chief aim the satisfaction of its 
customers. 

3. To perform whatever it promises. 
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The Pressroom 

The pressroom of the Berwick & Smith Com- 
pany has a floor area of upward of half an acre 
and a capacity exceeding that of seventy cylinder 
presses. It is equipped with the best makes of 
modern machines, including stop-cylinder, two- 
color, two-revolution, flat-bed perfecting, and job 
presses, and is suflSciently extensive to render pos- 
sible the printing of large editions in a minimum 
of time. Visitors to the Norwood Press find this 
vast pressroom, with its array of great machines 
in operation, impressive beyond the ordinary 
conception. 

Every description of book and catalogue print- 
ing is included in the Berwick & Smith Company's 
line, from the small pamphlet to the large pulpit 
Bible, although the finer classes of illustrated work 
are the feature of its business. A few specimens 
are shown in this volume, which itself, both in 
text and illustrations, forms a sample of the style 
of presswork done here. The text is not printed 
from type, on extra paper, but from electrotype 
plates, on ordinary paper, with regular book ink, 
and serves to show the results to be obtained in 
the average book. 

From seven to eight millions of books, ranging 
in size from 100 to 1600 pages and in editions of 
from 250 to 100,000 copies, equivalent to 25,000 
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volumes daily, are printed every year in this 
pressroom. The daily consumption of paper is 
about fifteen tons, and in rush seasons as much as 
eighteen tons has been used. 

For the storage of plates and paper fireproof 
vaults are provided, in which over 50,000 boxes 
of plates, the manufacture of which cost over 
$3,750,000, are now stored. As the storage de- 
partment has been recently enlarged, there is 
capacity for twice this number of plates as well as 
for a large stock of paper. 



The Bindery 

The Norwood Press Bindery, owned by E. 
Fleming & Co., is well known in book-making 
circles for the high quality of its output. Its 
growth has been consistently steady, each year 
seeing an increase in the amount of work done over 
that of the preceding year. 

The bindery occupies a four-story building, 
diflfering in this respect from the other depart- 
ments of the Press, where the work is done prac- 
tically all on one floor. The floor space, together 
with that of two other buildings used for storage, 
aggregates one and one-third acres. The main 
building is devoted to manufacturing purposes, 
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and is provided with a full equipment of the latest 
American and foreign machinery, for producing in 
the shortest time consistent with good workman- 
ship large editions of miscellaneous and educational 
publications, in cloth, cased leather, board, and 
paper. 

The normal capacity of the bindery is from two 
to two and one-half million books a year, either 
cloth or leather bound. To put through such a 
volume of work vast amounts and many varieties 
of materials are used, among which may be men- 
tioned an annual supply of 70 tons of paper for 
lining and wrapping; 250 tons of paper board, 
300,000 yards of cloth, and 55,000 feet of leather, 
for covers ; 40,000 sheets of gold ; 700 pounds of 
ink ; 15,000,000 yards of thread ; 2000 pounds of 
wire ; 60 barrels of glue ; 100 barrels of flour for 
paste ; and 200,000 feet of lumber for making cases. 

The conditions under which the employees 
work in this well-lighted, conveniently arranged 
bindery are well-nigh ideal. Of the sixteen opera- 
tions to which the ordinary book is subjected in 
binding twelve are performed by machines, each 
of which is furnished with an induction motor 
attached directly to it, thus bringing the machine 
and its driver as near the unit as possible. The 
arrangement of the machines has been so planned 
as to eliminate all unnecessary movement of the 
workman in his task and to minimize the handling 
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of the unfinished article. The motors have the 
advantage of eliminating all overhead belting and 
reduce the evils of dusty air to a minimum. 

The bindery is fitted with all the modern ap- 
pliances for protection against fire, including auto- 
matic sprinklers, watchmen, and an inspection 
system, thus securing for customers the advantage 
of the very lowest rates of insurance on property 
in process of manufacture or stored here. 

A systematic method of keeping account of 
sheet stock, from its receipt to the delivery of the 
bound books, assures to customers a full count on 
their editions. All books, before they are sent 
out, are inspected once, and at times twice. 

In the shipping department the same careful 
system of record keeping prevails as elsewhere 
throughout the bindery, so that errors which result 
from slipshod methods are a negligible quantity. 
By means of a spur track running from the 
bindery to the main line, shipments can be made 
to all sections of the United States and Canada. 
Prompt deliveries form a special feature with 
E. Fleming & Co. 

Visitors to the Norwood Press are always wel- 
come, and all persons interested in books are 
well repaid for the time spent in thus adding to 
their knowledge of the printing art. As can be 
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gathered from the foregoing brief account, all 
processes, from the point where the manuscript is 
given to the compositor to the binding of the 
printed sheets, may here be seen in operation, 
and under a system so perfected that every method 
of book making is revealed at its best. It would 
seem that the proprietors of the Press are justified 
in taking pride in their plant and in its product. 
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■hut to bt BtUad bir Oai Ullv. An* /BnB ff UH4H Hnfe 
faaftllHM In U. nil |4 (limrDn • U|h«r aijlt ar (buOUIj* » 
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imMiEtnit, tmlaudrimiuIHiiuKulitlste <rim, 
> piano, bai lan rlibUi bnU ■ bHlHMk, iiTia ll« ni sT aU 
.Lirml.e abjtti ttan iIm Ml iaamj Md aaniMi" ~ 
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lk«lr tayt aM cMa kU •4mm«4 l» W gnOmmn mU U4im ; whUk u. I Mk« M, ikt mbm Ib •»«• m ImH^ item 
I* W fM4 br — iUm : to* prvaA ot to* lacy l» Ut« by huA-vwfc. «MU ikay mtm mtmim ^mM»A to D«« l>y 
r «mI4 gat My t» 4*. tf iWy ««•. Aai m tWy tauta m iMHaf iWir tkOAm iMglM Ww l» d* smm- 
wvmbI Ifclfi. wIt W ii *T«r wOlac (k**' iac*f« Vf M««aOy Mb( uy lU^. U itey «««14. is all 
I «U iJapliiityrffc— ft, MdMfwr I* • ^ ■B rt t Omit ahiUrm l* W |o«d far wuhit. itey wmU b« iateitely 
Mnr*Hk«lyl»«««r«ftlMik«atai«f HMtrataMMUatapMaabttiM. TW ■•• wte hM bMs waO mU ricbdy e4MM»4 
•• Mr*, am* Atm mt*. » fate Urteg ky Itm «U nli4 Mfrte*. W it a giMtUaua la ik« «aly wmM to vUek H ta mc 
UA a lia aa4 a tkaa* i* bt aalUd by ikat tUU, Ami roan or aossaT •kbticb, b»v«T«r pUia aad kaablc. ku 
I la H. aa4 la *< w twa a kicWr atyU of goatOtfy. aa4 a aowador bM«a of aolf r iapac i . thaa aay. rroa tbo 
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But I tufpect our American parenta hare b«c«>nie tomewhat abflurdly. and not Tery innocently, 
ambitUnifl of having thrlr boyi and girla all educated to be gentlemen and ladles ; which I*, I 
lake it, the aame in eflect aa having them educated to be good for nothing; too proud or too lazy 
Ut live by hand-work, while they are nowiae (|ualifled to live by mkad-wobk. nor could get any 
to do, if they were. And to they intiat on having their children taught how to do aomcthing, 
perhapa aeveral thinga, without ever aoiling tlieir flngen by actually doing any thing. If they 
would, in all tneekneaa and aimplicity of heart, endeavour to educate their children t<i be good 
for aomcChing, they wuuld be inflnitely more likely to overtake the aim of their ainfUl and atupid 
ambition. The man who hua been well and rigMly ctlucated to earn, and doea earn, a fair living 
by true and aolid aervice, he ia a gentleman in the only aenae in which it ia not both a ain and a 
ahame to be called by that title. Ang form of kontst »0rviee, however plain and humble, haa 
numlineaa in it, and ia therefore a higher style of gentility, and a aounder baaia of aelf-reapect, 
than any, even the proudest, form of mere aocial ornamentation. The dull boy, who cannot 
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But I Buapectour American parenta havi> t>eoonif «omewhat abannlly, and not very innocently, 
amliltiouaof having their bojs and girU all tHlucat(><l to he gCDtlemen and ladies: which is. I uke 
It, thn same in effect as haviof them educated to he good for nothing: too proud or too lazy to live 
bj hand-work, while thej are nowise qualified to l\\r by uaAD-woKK, nor could get any to do, if 
they were. And ao thej inslnt ou having thHr children taught how to do something, perhBp<« 
several things, without ever aoiling their fingers by actually doing any thing. If they would. Id 
all meekness and simplioity of heart, endeavour to educate their children to be good for somo- 
thini, they would be infinitely more likely to overuke the aim of their Hlnftal and stupid ambi- 
tion. The man who has bi*cn well and rightly educated to earn, and does earn, a fair living by 
true and solid service, he i* a gentleman In the only aense in which it is not both a sin and a 
shame to be called by that title. Any /brm of hontat serriet, however plain and humble, hait 
manliness in it, and is therefore a higher style of gentility, and a sounder hasl* of self-respect, 
than any, even the proudest, form of mere social ornamentation. The dull boy, who cannot 
prate science, but can drive a cart as a cart ought to be driven, or the dull girl who cannot flngfr 
a piano, but can rightly broil a beefkteak. is. In the eye of all true Uate. a far more sightly and 
attractive obJ<K:t than the moat learned and accomplished gond-for-nothing In the world. I have 
aecn men oailing themselves doctors, who, week after week, mouth after month, year after yeai; 
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Bat 1 Bospect our American parents tuive become lomewhat ab«iir(lly, and not very 
innocently, ambitious of having their boys and girls all edacated to be gentlemen 
and latlies ; which is, I take it, the same in effect as having them educated to be good 
for nothing; too proud or too lazy to live by hand- work, while they are nowise 
qoalifled to live by head-work, nor could get any to do, if they were. And so they 
insist on haying their children taught how to do something, perhaps several things, 
without ever soiling their Angers by actually doing any thing. If they would, in all 
meekness and simplicity of heart, endeavour to e<lucate their children to l)e good 
for something, they would be Infinitely more likely to overtake the aim of their 
sinful and stupid ambition. The man who has been well and rightly eilucated to 
earn, and does earn, a fair living by true and solid service, he is a gentleman in 
the only sense in which it is not both a sin and a shame to be called by that title. 
Any form of honest aerrice, however plain and humble, has manliness in it, and is 
therefore a higher style of gentility, and a sounder liasis of self-respect, than any, 
even the proudest, form of mere social ornamentation. The dull Iioy, who cannot 
prate science, but can drive a cart as a cart ought to be driven, or the dull girl who 
cannot finger a piano, but can rightly broil a beefsteak, is, in the eye of all true taste, 
a far more sightly and attractive object than the most learned and accomplished 
good-for-nothing in the world. I have seen men calling themselves do<-tors, who, 
week after week, month after month, year after year, were going about making sliam 
calls on bogus patients, that so they might either get themselves a practice or make 
men believe they had got one ; and have thought that the poorest drudge, who hon- 
estly ate his bread, or what little he could get, in the sweat of his face, was a prince 
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But I suspect our American parents have become somewhat alwurdly, and not very 
innocently, ambitious of having their boys and girls all educated to be gentlemen 
and ladies ; which is, I take it, the same in effect as having them educated to l>e good 
for nothing; too proud or too lazy to live by hand-work, while they are nowise 
qualified to live by head-work, nor could get any to do if they were. And so they 
insist on having their children taught how to do something, ]>erhaps several things, 
without ever soiling their fingers by actually doing any thing. If they would, in all 
meekness and simplicity of heart, endeavour to educate their children to be good 
for something, they would be infinitely more likely to overtake the aim of tneir 
sinful and stupid ambition. Tlie man who has I>een well and rightly educated to 
earn, and does earn, a fair living by true and solid service, he is a gentleman in 
the only sense in which it is not l>oth a sin and a sliame to be calle<l uy that title. 
Any form cf honest sercice, however plain and humble, has manliness in it, and is 
therefore a higher style of gentility, and a sounder basis of self-respect, than any. 
even the proudest, form of mere social ornamentation. The dull boy. who cannot 
prate science, but can drive a cart as a cart ought to Im* driven, or the (lull girl who 
cjinnot finger a piano, but can rightly broil a beefsteak, is, in the eye of all true taste, 
a far more sightlv and attractive ol)Ject than the most learned and accomplished 
good-for-nothing in the world. I have seen men calling themselves doctonf, who, 
week after week, month after month, year after year, were going aliout making sham 
calls on lx>gus patients, that so they might either get themselves a practice or make 
men lielieve they had got one ; and have thought that the poorest drudge, who hon- 
estly ate his bread, or what little he could get. in the sweat of his face, was a prin«re 
in comparison with them. An aristocratic idler or trifler or spendthrift or clothes- 
frame, nowever strong he may smell of the school and the college, of books and of 
linniai culture, is no better than a vulgar illiterate loafer ; nor can his smart clothes 
ana his perfumes and his lily hands and his fashionable airs shield him from the Just 
contempt of thoughtful men and sensible women. 

Now so long as people proceed upon the notion that their children's main business 
in this world Is to shine, and not to work, and that the srhool has it in Bpe<>ial charge 
to fit them out at all points for a self-supporting and reputatile career in life : Just so 
long they will continue to expect and demand of the school that which the school 
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The only part of the army engafed ap to this time were the Canadians on the rif^ht, who. 
led bv Dumas, had dislodged the light infkntry from Borgia's hoase. Favored by the small 
wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran ont and attacked the infantry each time 
they saw it advance, and had already repalsed it three times. " The Canadians, fighting in 
this manner,** says the Journal kepi in the army commanded hy Montcalm^ " certainly 
surpass all the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen/' 

Tne repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor shown by the rest of the 
troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot that the Canadians would 
lose their superiority In the open field, and that most of them were p»oorly armed, having 
only their hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them by 
knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. The army, 
which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn oat after a forced march of from one 
to two leagues — those who had last arrived being still out of breath — also lost all chance 
of meeting the British on even terms, as regards position, when it descended into an uneven 
hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even before they reached 
the height which the enemv occupied. The fear of giving the British time to entrench 
themselves and receive reinforcements finallv prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amount the ranks, animating the men 
by his words of encouragement, with that chivalrous and martial air which they so much 
admired. A young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present at the action, 
and who lived to bo an old man, often spoke of tne singular impression which the general 
made uimn him on this occasion. " I recall very plainly,'' he said, '* Montcalm's conduct 
before the combat. He mounted a brown or black horse in front of our lines, holding up 
his sword as if to excite us to do our duty. He wore a uniform with large sleeves, one 
of which falling back revealed the white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed over the field its blaze 
of light, and made the bayonet.^, the sabres, the red uniforms of the EnsrUsh, and the High- 
landers' tartans glitter and fianie with color in fh)nt of the French. Wolfe, who seemed 
to be everywhere, and was easily recognized by his height, marched at the head of his 
regiments, which he had advanced to the edge or the ravine. No one knew better than he 
the danger of his position. A few shots heMtl from the 8illerv side led him to think that 
Bougainville was advancing, and would soon be on his rear. I^the French general retanled 
the attack to combine his movement with that of the colonel, he felt that his position would 
be a desperate one indeed. But the same good fortune which had so fkvored the success 
of the daring deed which he had Just accomplished, inspired him with faith in his ultimate 
triumph. He passed in fh>nt of bis regiments, pointing out the enemy with his sword, and 
haranguing his soldiers, telling them that for them it was either victory or death, for retreat 
was impossible. 

Montcalm sounded the charge. His army moved forward with flags flying and uttering 
their war cry in the old time flushion. The force moved rapidly onward, being Joined on the 
way by the groups of sharpshooters, who had not had time to reenter the ranks. This 
caused a slight delay. His command had not reached the foot of the ravine when its lines, 
broken by the irregularity of the ground, conveyed to the English the idea that the attack 
was being made in irregular columns. * 

The r^ments tried to reforui as they ascended the sloi»e, and then halted within about 
half>musket range of the foe. During the momentary silence which foIlowe<l little was heard 
save the cries of command repeated along the fVont of the army, and then followed a volley 
by all three ranks at once, instead of a part of the fire being reserved so as to keep up the 
fbsilUde. This first volley, being hastily made in the disUnce, had little effect. The Cana- 
dians, most of whom were stationed in the second line, lay on the ground to reload, accord- 
ing to their c'ustom, and therebv caused some confnsion. The English, who had been 
ordered by their commander to load their guns with two bullets, approached the enemy 
before firing, and from the height on which they stood poured in a well-directed fire, which 
decimated the ftont rank, and threw it into conflision. The English centre, es|)ecially, 
whose simultaneous discharge sounded " like the report of a cannon," made a fHghtful void 
in the army's lines. A cloud of smoke enveloped tne two armies while both continued to 
advance, and the fight was short, but keen. The two brave commanders of the La 8arre 
and Guyenne regiments, Senezergues and Fontbonne, were now mortally wounded, as was 
also the second in command on the right, M. St. Ours. Lieutenant-Colonel Privat, of the 
Languedoc regiment, was dangerously wounded, an<i Adjutant Malartic had two horses 
killed under him. 

On the English side Colonel Garleton was wounded in the head, and Brigadier Monckton 
received a bnllet wound in the body. While Montcalm ran from one point to another trving 
to strengthen his disordered forces, Wolfe directe<l the attack in person on the right of his 
army. A ball struck him on the wrist, and he bandaged it with his handkerchief. He was 
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The only part of the army eDgag^ed ap to this time were the Canadians on the right, who, 
led by Damas, had dislodged the light infkntry from Borgia's hoase. Favored by the small 
wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran out and attacked the infkutry each time 
they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it three times. ** The Canadians, fighting in 
this manner,** says the Journal lc€pt in the army commanded by Montcalm, "certainly 
surpass all the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen/' 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor shown by the rest of the 
troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot that the Canadians would 
lose their superiority in the open field, and that most of them were poorly armed, having 
only their hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them by 
knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. The army, 
which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of from one 
to two leagues — those who had last arrived being still out of breath — also lost all chance 
of meeting the British on even terms, as r^^rds position, when it descended into an uneven 
hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even before they reached 
the height which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British time to entrench 
themselves and receive reinforcements finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, animating the men 
by his words of encouragement, with that chivalrous and martial air which they so much 
admired. A young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present at the action, 
and who lived to be an old man, often spoke of the singular impression which the general 
made upon him on this occasion. " I recall very plainly,*' be said, " Montcalm*s conduct 
before the combat. He mounted a brown or black horse in front of our lines, holding up 
his sword as if to excite us to do our duty. He wore a uniform with large sleeves, one 
of which falling back revealed the white line of his cufl*.** 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed over the field its blaze 
of light, and made the bayonets, the sabres, the red uniforms of the English, and the High- 
landers* tartans glitter and flame with color in front of the French. Wolfe, who seemed 
to be everywhere, and was easily recognized by his height, marched at the head of his 
regiments, which he had advanced to the edge of the ravine. No one knew better than he 
the danger of his position. A few shots heard from the Slllery side led him to think that 
Bougainville was advancing, and would soon be on his rear. If the French general retarded 
the attack to combine his movement with that of the colonel, he felt that his position would 
be a desperate one indeed. But the same good fortune which had so fiivored the success 
of the daring deed which he had Just accomplished, inspired him with faith In his ultimate 
triumph. He passed In front of bis regiments, pointing out the enemy with his sword, and 
haranguing his soldiers, telling them that for them it was either victory or death, for retreat 
was impossible. 

Montcalm sounded the charge. His army moved forward with flags flying and uttering 
their war cry in the old time fltshlon. The force moved rapidly onward, being Joined on the 
way by the groups of sharpshooters, who had not had time to reenter the ranks. This 
caused a slight delay. His command had not reached the foot of the ravine when its lines, 
broken by the irregularity of the ground, conveyed to the English the idea that the attack 
was being made in Irregular columns. 

The regiments tried to reform aa they ascended the slo^ie, and then halted within about 
half-musket range of the foe. During the momentary silence which followed little was heard 
save the cries of command repeated along the front of the army, and then followed a volley 
by all three ranks at once, instead of a part of the fire being reserved so as to keep up the 
Aisillade. This first volley, being hastily made in the distance, had little efl'ect. The Cana- 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Canadians on 
the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's 
house. Favored bv the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran 
out and attacked the infantrv each time thev saw it advance, and had already 
repulsed it three times. "The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says the 
Journal kept in the army commaiuied by Montcalm^ "certainly surpass all 
the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor shown by 
the rest of tlie troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confidence. He for- 
got that the Canadians would lose their superiority in the open field, and that 
most of them were poorly armed, having onlv their hunting guns. Some of 
them had not even bayonets, but had replacea tliem by knives which they had 
fixed, as best they could, to the ends of tlieir guns. The army, which was 
inferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced mareli of from 
one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being still out of breath — 
also lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as regards position, 
when it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed with trees, where its 
ranks were sure to be broken even before the^ reached the height which the 
enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British time to entrench themselves 
and receive reinforcements finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ninks, animat- 
ing the men by his words of encouragement, with that chivalrous arid martial 
air which they so much admired. A young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph 
Trahan, who was present at the action, and who lived to be an old man, often 
spoke of the singular impression which the general made upon him on this 
occasion. " I recall very plainly," he 8ai<l, " Montcalm's C(mduet before the 
combat. He mounted a brown or black horse in front of our lines, holding 
up his sword as if to excite us to do our duty. He wore a uniform with large 
sleeves, one of which falling back revealed the whit« line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed over the 
field its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, the sabres, the red uniforms 
of the English, and the Highlanders' tartans glitter and flame with color in 
front of the French. Wolfe, who seemed to be everywhere, and was easily 
recognized by his height, marched at the head of his regiments, which he had 
advanced to the edge of the ravine. No one knew better than be the danger 
of his position. A few shots heard from the Sillery side led him to think that 
Bougainville was advancing, and would soon be on his rear. If the French 
general retarded the attack to combine his movement with that of the cohmel, 
he felt that his position would be a desperate one indeed. But the same good 
fortune which had so favored the success of the daring deed which he had 
just accomplished, inspired him with faith in his ultimate triumph. He 

Eassed in front of his regiments, pointing out the enemy with his sword, and 
aranguing his soldiers, telling them that for them it was either victory or 
death, for retreat was impossible. 

Montcalm sounded the charge. His army moved forward with flags flying 
and uttering their war cry in the old time fashion. The fon^e moved rapidly 
onward, being joined on the way by the groups of sharpshooters, who had not 
had time to reenter the ranks. This oaused a slight delay. His command 
had not reached the foot of the ravine when its lines, broken by the irregu- 
larity of the ground, conveyed to the English the idea that the attack was 
being made in irregular columns. 

The regiments tried to reform as they ascended the slope, and then halted 
within about half-inusket range of the foe. During the momentary silence 
which followed little was heard save the cries of command rep(;ated along the 
front of the army, and then followed a volley by all three ranks at once, 
instead of a part of the fire being reserved so as to keep up the fusillade. This 
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The only part of the army engaged ap to this time were the Canadians on 
the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's 
house. Favored by the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran 
out and attacked the infantry each time they saw it advance, and had already 
repulsed it three times. *' The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says the 
Journal kept in the army commanded by Montcalm, " certainly surpass all 
the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor shown by 
the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confidence. He for- 
got that the Canadians would lose their superiority in the open field, and that 
most of them were poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of 
them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them by knives which they had 
fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. The army, which was 
inferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of from 
one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being still out of breath — 
also lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as regards position, 
when it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed with trees, where its 
ranks were sure to be broken even before they reached the height which the 
enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British time to entrench themselves 
and receive reinforcements finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, animat- 
ing the men by his words of encouragement, with that chivalrous and martial 
air which they so much admired. A young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph 
Trahan, who was present at the action, and who lived to be an old man, often 
spoke of the singular impression which the general made upon him on this 
occasion. ** I recall very plainly," he said, " Montcalm's conduct before the 
combat. He mounted a brown or black horse in front of our lines, holding 
up his sword as if to excite us to do our duty. He wore a uniform with large 
sleeves, one of which falling back revealed the white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed over the 
field its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, the sabres, the red uniforms 
of the English, and the Highlanders' tartans glitter and flame with color in 
front of the French. Wolfe, who seemed to be everywhere, and was easily 
recognized by his height, marched at the head of his regiments, which he had 
advanced to the edge of the ravine. No one knew better than he the danger 
of his position. A few shots heard from the Sillery side led him to think that 
Bougainville was advancing, and would soon be on his rear. If the French 
general retarded the attack to combine his movement with that of tbe colonel, 
he felt that his position would be a desperate one indeed. But the same good 
fortune which had so favored the success of the daring deed which he had 
just accomplished, inspired him with faith in his ultimate triumph. He 
passed in front of his regiments, pointing out the enemy with his sword, and 
haranguing his soldiers', telling them that for them it was either victory or 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Canadians on the right, who. 
led bnr Dumas, had dislodged the hght infantry from Borgia's house. Favored by the small 
wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each time they 
saw it advance, and had already repulsed it three times. " The Canadians, fighting in this 
manner," says the Journal kept in the army commanded by Montcalm^ " certainly surpass 
all the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor shown by the rest of the 
troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot that the Canadians would 
lose their superiority in the open field, and that most of them were poorly armed, having only 
tneir hunting guns. Some ol them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them by knives 
which they had fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. The army, which was 
inferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of from one to two 
leagues - those who had last arrived being still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting 
the British on even terms, as regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow 
obstructed with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even before they reached the 
height which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British time to entrench themselves 
and receive reinforcements finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, animating the men by 
his words of encouragement, with that chivalrous and martial air which they so much admired. 
A young militiaman of eighteen. Joseph Trahan, who was present at the action, and who lived 
to IMS an old man, often sp >ke of the singular impression which the general made upon him 
CO this occasion. " I recall very plainly," he said, " Montcalm's conduct before the combat. 
He mounted a brown or black horse in front of our lines, holding up his sword as if to excite 
tu to do our duty. He wore a uniform with large sleeves, one of which falling back revealed 
the white line of his cuflT." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed over the field its blaze of 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Canadians on the right, who, 
led hy Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. Favored by the small 
wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each time they 
saw it advance, and had already repulsed it three times. " The Canadians, fighting in this 
manner," says the Journal kept in the army commanded by Montcalm, " certainly surpass 
all the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor shown by the rest of the 
troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot that the Canadians would 
lose their superiority in the open field, and that most of them were poorly armed, having only 
their hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them by knives 
which they had fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns The army, which was 
inferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of from one to two 
leagues — those who had last arrived being still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting 
the British on even terms, as regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow ob- 
structed with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even before they reached the 
height which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British time to entrench themselves 
and receive reinforcements finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, animating the men by 
his words of encouragement, with that chivalrous and martial air which they so much admired. 
A young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present at the action, and who lived 
to be an old man, often spoke of the singular impression which the general made upon him 
on this occasion. "* I recall very plainly," he said, " Montcalm's conduct before the combat. 
He mounted a brown or black horse in front of our lines, holding up his sword as if to excite 
tu to do our duty. He wore a uniform with large sleeves, one of which falling back revealed 
the white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed over the field its blaze of 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Canadians on the 
right, who. led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry firom Borgia's bouse. 
Favored by the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran out and attacked 
the infantry each time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it three times. 
" The Canadians, fighting in this manner," savs the Journal kept in tfu army com- 
manded by Montcalm^ " certainly surpass all the troops of the universe, owing to 
their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor shown by the 
rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot that 
the Canadians would lose their superiority in the open field, and that most of them 
were poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of them had not even 
bayonets, but had replaced them by knives wnich they had fixed, as best they could, 
to the ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, 
and worn out after a forced march of firom one to two leagues — those who had last 
arrived being still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the British on even 
terms, as regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed 
with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even before they reached the 
height which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British time to entrench 
themselves and receive reinforcements finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, animating the 
men by his words of encouragement, with that chivalrous and martial air which 
they so much admired. A voung militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was 
present at the action, and who lived to be an old man, often spoke of the singular 
impression which the general made upon him on this occasion. " I recall very 
plainly," he said, " Montcalm's conduct before the combat. He mounted a brown 
or black horse in front of our lines, holding up his sword as if to excite us to do 
our duty. He wore a uniform with large sleeves, one of which falling back re- 
vealed the white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed over the field 
its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, the sabres, the red uniforms of the Eng- 
lish, and the Highlanders' tartans glitter and flame with color in firont of the 
French. Wolfe, who seemed to be everywhere, and was easily recoenized by his 
height, marched at the head of his regiments, which he had advanced to the edge 
of the ravine. No one knew better than he the danger of his position. A few 
shots heard firom the Sillery side led him to think that Bougainville was advancing, 
and would soon be on his rear. If the French general retarded the attack to com- 
bine his movement with that of the colonel, he felt that his position would be a 
desperate one indeed. But the same good fortune which had so fovored the suc- 
cess of the daring deed which he had just accomplished, inspired him with foith in 
his ultimate triumph. He passed in front of his regiments, pointing out the enemy 
with his sword, and haranguing his soldiers, telling them that for them it was either 
victory or death, for retreat was impossible. 

Montcalm sounded the charge. His army moved forward with flags flying and 
uttering their war cry in the old time fashion. The force moved rapidly onward, 
being joined on the way by the groups of sharpshooters, who had not had time to re- 
enter the ranks. This caused a slight delay. His command had not reached the 
foot of the ravine when its lines, broken by the irregularity of the ground, conveyed 
to the English the idea that the attack was being made in irregul^ columns. 

The rt^ments tried to reform as they ascended the slope, and then halted within 
about half-musket range of the foe. During the momentary silence which followed 
little was heard save the cries of command repeated along the front of the army, 
and then followed a volley by all three ranks at once, instead of a part of the fire 
being reserved so as to keep up the fusillade. This first volley, being hastily made 
in the distance, had little effect. The Canadians, most of whom were stationed in 
the second line, lay on the ground to reload, according to their custom, and thereby 
caused some confusion. 'Die English, who had been ordered by their commander 
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The only part of the aimy engaged up to this time were the Canadians on the 
right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. 
Favored by the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran out and attacked 
the infiamtry each time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it three times. 
" The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says the Journal kept in the army com- 
manded by Montcalm, " certainly surpass all the troops of the universe, owing to 
their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor shown by the 
rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot that 
the Canadians would lose their superiority in the open field, and that most of them 
were poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of them had not even 
bayonets, but had replaced them by knives whii^h they had fixed, as best they could, 
to the ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, 
and worn out after a forced march of firom one to two leagues — those who had last 
arrived being still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the British on even 
terms, as regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed 
with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even before they reached the 
height which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British time to entrench 
themselves and receive reinforcements finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, animating the 
men by his words of encouragement, with that chivalrous and martial air which 
they so much admired. A young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was 
present at the action, and who lived to be an old man, often spoke of the singular 
impression which the general made upon him on this occasion. " I recall very 
l^nly," he said, " Montcalm's conduct before the combat. He mounted a brown 
or black horse in front of our lines, holding up his sword as if to excite us to do 
our duty. He wore a uniform with large sleeves, one of which falling back re- 
vealed the white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed over the field 
its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, the sabres, the red uniforms of the Eng- 
lish, and the Highlanders' tartans glitter and flame with color in front of the 
French. Wolfe, who seemed to be everywhere, and was easily recognized by his 
height, marched at the head of his regiments, which he had advanced to the edge 
of the ravine. No one knew better than he the danger of his position. A few 
shots heard from the Sillery side led him to think that Bougainville was advancing, 
and would soon be on his rear. If the French general retarded the attack to com- 
bine his movement with that of the colonel, he felt that his position would be a 
desperate one indeed. But the same good fortune which had so favored the suc- 
cess of the daring deed which he had just accomplished, inspired him with faith in 
hte ultimate triumph. He passed in front of his regiments, pointing out the enemy 
with his sword, and haranguing his soldiers, telling them that for them it was cither 
victory or death, for retieat was impossible. 

Montcalm sounded the charge. His army moved forward with flags flying and 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Canadians on 
the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's 
house. Favored by the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran 
out and attacked the infantry each time they saw it advance, and had already 
repulsed it three times. *' The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says the 
Journal kept in the army commanded by Montcalm ^ ** certainly surpass all the 
troops uf the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor shown by 
the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confidence. He for- 
got that the Canadians would lose their superiority in the open Held, and that 
most of them were poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of 
them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them by knives which they had 
fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. The army, which was 
inferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of from 
one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being still out of breath — 
also lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as regards position, 
when it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed with trees, where its 
ranks were sure to be broken even before they reached the height which the 
enemy occupied. 'ITic fear of giving the British time to entrench themselves 
and receive reinforcements finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, animat- 
ing the men by his words of encouragement, with that chivalrous and martial 
air which they so much admired. A young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph 
Trahan, who was present at the action, and who lived to be an old man, often 
spoke of the singular impression which the general made upon him on this 
occasion. " I recall very plainly," he said, " Montcalm's conduct before the 
combat. He mounted a brown or black horse in front of our lines, holding 
up his sword as if to excite us to do our duty. He wore a uniform with 
large sleeves, one of which falling l)ack revealed the white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed over the 
field its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, the sabres, the red uniforms of 
the English, and the Highlanders' tartans glitter and flame with color in front 
of the French. Wolfe, who seemed to be everywhere, and was easily recog- 
nized by his height, marched at the head of his regiments, which he had 
advanced to the edge of the ravine. No one knew better than he the danger 
of his position. A few shots heard from the Sillery side led him to think 
that Bougainville was advancing, and would soon be on his rear. If the 
French general retarded the attack to combine his movement with that of 
the colonel, he felt that his position would be a desperate one indeed. But 
the same good fortune which had so favored the success of the daring deed 
which he had just accomplished, inspired him with faith in his ultimate tri- 
umph. He passed in front of his regiments, pointing out the enemy with his 
sword, and haranguing his soldiers, telling them that for them it was either 
victory or death, for retreat was impossible. 

Montcalm sounded the charge. His army moved forward with fla^ flying 
and uttering their war cry in the old time fashion. The force moved rapidly 
onward, being joined on the way by the groups of sharpshooters, who had not 
had time to reenter the ranks. This caused a slight delay. His command 
had not reached the foot of the ravine when its lines, broken by the irregu- 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Canadians on 
the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's 
house. Favored by the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran 
out and attacked the infantry each time they saw it advance, and had already 
repulsed it three times. ''The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says the 
Journal kept in the army commanded by Montcalm^ ** certainly surpass all the 
troops of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor shown by 
the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with tuo much confidence. He for- 
got that the Canadians would lose their superiority in the open field, and that 
most of them were poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of 
them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them by knives which they had 
fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. The army, which was 
inferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of from 
one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being still out of breath — 
also lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as regards |)osition, 
when it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed with trees, where its 
ranks were sure to be broken even l>efore they reached the height which the 
enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British time to entrench themselves 
and receive reinforcements finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and am<mgst the ranks, animat- 
ing the men by his words of encouragement, with that chivalrous and martial 
air which they so much admired. A young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph 
Trahan, who was present at the action, and who lived to be an old man, often 
spoke of the singular impression which the general made upon him on this 
occasion. " I recall very plainly," he said, " Montcalm's conduct before the 
combat. He mounted a brown or black horse in front of our lines, holding 
up his sword as if to excite us to do our duty. He wore a uniform with 
large sleeves, one of which falling l)ack revealed the white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed over the 
field its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, the sabres, the red uniforms of 
the English, and the Highlanders' tartans glitter and flame with color in front 
of the French. Wolfe, who seemed to be everywhere, and was easily recog- 
nized by his height, marched at the head of his regiments, which he had 
advanced to the edge of the ravine. No one knew better than he the danger 
of his position. A few shots heard from the Sillery side led him to think 
that Bougainville was advancing, and would soon be on his rear. If the 
French general retarded the attack to combine his movement with that of 
the colonel, he felt that his position would be a desperate one indeed. But 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Canadians 
on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia*s house. Favored by the small wood, which served them as a 
shelter, they ran out and attacked the in£eintry each time they saw it 
advance, and had already repulsed it three times. ^^The Canadians, 
fighting in this manner," says ih^ Journal kept in the army commanded 
by Montcalm^ ** certainly surpass all the troops of the universe, owing to 
their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor 
shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much con- 
fidence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose their superiority in 
the open field, and that most of them were poorly armed, having only 
their hunting euns. Some of them had not even bayonets, but had 
replaced them oy knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to 
the ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior to the enemy in 
numbers, and worn out after a forced march of from one to two leagues 
— those who had last arrived being still out of breath — also lost all 
chance of meeting the British on even terms, as regards position, when 
it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed with trees, where its 
ranks were sure to be broken even before they reached the height which 
the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British time to entrench 
themselves and receive reinforcements finally prevailed over all other 
considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, 
animatin)^ the men by his words of encouragement, with that chivalrous 
and martial air which they so much admired. A young militiaman of 
eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present at the action, and who lived 
to be an old man, often spoke of the singular impression which the 
general made upon him on this occasion. " 1 recall very plainly," he 
said, *' Montcalm's conduct before the combat. He mounted a brown 
or black horse in front of our lines, holding up his sword as if to excite 
us to do our duty. He wore a uniform witn large sleeves, one of which 
falling back revealed the white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed over 
the field its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, the sabres, the red 
uniforms of the English, and the Highlanders^ tartans glitter and flame 
with color in front of the French. Wolfe, who seemed to be every- 
where, and was easily recognized by his height, marched at the head of 
his regiments, which he had advanced to the edge of the ravine. No 
one knew better than he the danger of his position. A few shots heard 
from the Sillery side led him to think that Bougainville was advancing, 
and would soon be on his rear. If the French general retarded the 
attack to combine his movement with that of the colonel, he felt that 
his position would be a desperate one indeed. But the same good for- 
tune which had so feivored the success of the daring deed which he had 
just accomplished, inspired him with faith in his ultimate triumph. He 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Canadians 
on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia^s house. Favored by the small wood, which served them as a 
shelter, they ran out and attacked the in^ntry each time they saw it 
advance, and had already repulsed it three times. '^The Canadians, 
fighting in this manner," says ^^ Journal kept in the army commanded 
by Montcalm^ " certainly surpass all the troops of the universe, owing to 
their skill as marksmen/" 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor 
shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much con- 
fidence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose their superiority in 
the open field, and that most of them were poorly armed, having only 
their hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, but had 
replaced them by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to 
the ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior to the enemy in 
numbers, and worn out after a forced march of from one to two leagues 
— those who had last arrived being still out of breath — also lost all 
chance of meeting the British on even terms, as regards position, when 
it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed with trees, where its 
ranks were sure to be broken even before they reached the height which 
the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British time to entrench 
themselves and receive reinforcements finally prevailed over all other 
considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, 
animating the men by his words of encouragement, with that chivalrous 
and martial air which they so much admired. A young militiaman of 
eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present at the action, and who lived 
to be an old man, often spoke of the singular impression which the 
general made upon him on this occasion. ** I recall very plainly," he 
said, ** Montcalm's conduct before the combat. He mounted a brown 
or black horse in front of our lines, holding up his sword as if to excite 
us to do our duty. He wore a uniform with large sleeves, one of which 
falling back revealed the white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed over 
the field its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, the sabres, the red 
uniforms of the English, and the Highlanders' tartans glitter and flame 
with color in front of the French. Wolfe, who seemed to be every- 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the 
Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the 
light infantry from Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, 
which served them as a shelter, they ran out and attacked the 
infantry each time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed 
it three times. " The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says 
the Journal kept in the army commanded by Montcalm^ " certainly 
surpass all the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as 
marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the 
ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with 
too much confidence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose 
their superiority in the open field, and that most of them were 
poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of them 
had not even bayonets, but had replaced them by knives which 
they had fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. 
The army, which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, and 
worn out after a forced march of from one to two leagues — 
those who had last arrived being still out of breath — also lost 
all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as regards 
position, when it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed 
with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even before 
they reached the height which the enemy occupied. The fear 
of giving the British time to entrench themselves and receive 
reinforcements finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the 
ranks, animating the men by his words of encouragement, with 
that chivalrous and martial air which they so much admired. A 
young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present 
at the action, and who lived to be an old man, often spoke of the 
singular impression which the general made upon him on this 
occasion. ** I recall very plainly," he said, " Montcalm's con- 
duct before the combat. He mounted a brown or black horse 
in front of our lines, holding up his sword as if to excite us to 
do our duty. He wore a uniform with large sleeves, one of 
which falling back revealed the white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun 
shed over the field its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, the 
sabres, the red uniforms of the English, and the Highlanders' 
tartans glitter and flame with color in front of the French. 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the 
Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the 
light infantry from Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, 
which served them as a shelter, they ran out and attacked the 
infantry each time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed 
it three times. " The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says 
the Journal kept in the army commanded by Montcalm^ " certainly 
surpass all the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as 
marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the 
ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with 
too much confidence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose 
their superiority in the open field, and that most of them were 
poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of them 
had not even bayonets, but had replaced them by knives which 
they had fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. 
The army, which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, and 
worn out after a forced march of from one to two leagues — 
those who had last arrived being still out of breath — also lost 
all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as regards 
position, when it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed 
with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even before 
they reached the height which the enemy occupied. The fear 
of giving the British time to entrench themselves and receive 
reinforcements finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amon^rst the 
ranks, animating the men by his words of encouragement, with 
that chivalrous and martial air which they so much admired. A 
young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present 
at the action, and who lived to be an old man, often spoke of the 
singular impression w^hich the general made upon him on this 
occasion. " I recall very plainly," he said, " Montcalm's con- 
duct before the combat. He mounted a brown or black horse 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were 
the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dis- 
lodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. Favored 
by the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they 
ran out and attacked the infantry each time they saw it 
advance, and had already repulsed it three times. " The 
Canadians, fighting in this manner," says \h^ Journal kept 
in the artny commanded by Montcalm, ** certainly surpass 
all the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as 
marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and 
the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Mont- 
calm with too much confidence. He forgot that the 
Canadians would lose their superiority in the open field, 
and that most of them were poorly armed, having only their 
hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, but 
had replaced them by knives which they had fixed, as best 
they could, to the ends of their guns. The army, which 
was inferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after 
a forced march of from one to two leagues — those who 
had last arrived being still out of breath — also lost all 
chance of meeting the British on even terms, as regards 
position, when it descended into an uneven hollow ob- 
structed with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken 
even before they reached the height which the enemy 
occupied. The fear of giving the British time to entrench 
themselves and receive reinforcements finally prevailed 
over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and 
amongst the ranks, animating the men by his words of 
encouragement, with that chivalrous and martial air which 
they so much admired. A young militiaman of eighteen, 
Joseph Trahan, who was present at the action, and who 
lived to be an old man, often spoke of the singular impres- 
sion which the general made upon him on this occasion. 
** I recall very plainly," he said, ** Montcalm's conduct 
before the combat. He mounted a brown or black horse 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were 
the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dis- 
lodged the light infantry from Borgia's house/ Favored 
by the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they 
ran out and attacked the infantry each time they saw it 
advance, and had already repulsed it three times. " The 
Canadians, fighting in this manner,*' says \hQ Journal kept 
in the anny commanded by Montcalm^ ** certainly surpass 
all the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as 
marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and 
the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Mont- 
calm with too much confidence. He forgot that the 
Canadians would lose their superiority in the open field, 
and that most of them were poorly armed, having only their 
hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, but 
had replaced them by knives which they had fixed, as best 
they could, to the ends of their guns. The army, which 
was inferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after 
a forced march of from one to two leagues — those who 
had last arrived being still out of breath — also lost all 
chance of meeting the British on even terms, as regards 
position, when it descended into an uneven hollow ob- 
structed with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken 
even before they reached the height which the enemy 
occupied. The fear of giving the British time to entrench 
themselves and receive reinforcements finally prevailed 
over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and 
amongst the ranks, animating the men by his words of 
encouragement, with that chivalrous and martial air which 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this 
time were the Canadians on the right, who, led by 
Dumas, * had dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, which 
served them as a shelter, they ran out and attacked 
the infantry each time they saw it advance, and had 
already repulsed it three times. " The Canadians, 
fighting in this manner," says the Journal kept in 
the army commanded by Montcalm^ " certainly sur- 
pass all the troops of the universe, owing to their 
skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, 
and the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, 
inspired Montcalm with too much confidence. He 
forgot that the Canadians would lose their superi- 
ority in the open field, and that most of them were 
poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. 
Some of them had not even bayonets, but had 
replaced them by knives which they had fixed, as 
best they could, to the ends of their guns. The 
army, which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, 
and worn out after a forced march of from one to 
two leagues — those who had last arrived being still 
out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the 
British on even terms, as regards position, when it 
descended into an uneven hollow obstructed with 
trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even 
before they reached the height which the enemy 
occupied. The fear of giving the British time to 
entrench themselves and receive reinforcements 
finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this 
time were the Canadians on the right, who, led by 
Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, which 
served them as a shelter, they ran out and attacked 
the infantry each time they saw it advance, and had 
already repulsed it three times. " The Canadians, 
fighting in this manner," says the Journal kept in 
the army commanded by Montcalm^ " certainly sur- 
pass all the troops of the universe, owing to their 
skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, 
and the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, 
inspired Montcalm with too much confidence. He 
forgot that the Canadians would lose their superi- 
ority in the open field, and that most of them were 
poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. 
Some of them had not even bayonets, but had 
replaced them by knives which they had fixed, as 
best they could, to the ends of their guns. The 
army, which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, 
and worn out after a forced march of from one to 
two leagues — those who had last arrived being still 
out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the 
British on even terms, as regards position, when it 
descended into an uneven hollow obstructed with 
trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even 
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The only part of the army engaged up to 
this time were the Canadians on the right, 
who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light 
infantry from Borgia s house. Favored by 
the small wood, which served them as a 
shelter, they ran out and attacked the in- 
fantry each time they saw it advance, and 
had already repulsed it three times. *'The 
Canadians, fighting in this manner," says the 
Journal kept in the army commanded by 
Montcalm, " certainly surpass all the troops 
of the universe, owing to their skill as 
marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave 
militiamen, and the ardor shown by the rest 
of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too 
much confidence. He forgot that the Cana- 
dians would lose their superiority in the 
open field, and that most of them were poorly 
armed, having only their hunting guns. 
Some of them had not even bayonets, but 
had replaced them by knives which they had 
fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their 
guns. The army, which was inferior to the 
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The only part of the army engaged up to 
this time were the Canadians on the right, 
who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light 
infantry from Borgia's house. Favored by 
the small wood, which served them as a 
shelter, they ran out and attacked the in- 
fantry each time they saw it advance, and 
had already repulsed it three times. *'The 
Canadians, fighting in this manner,'' says the 
Journal kept in the army commanded by 
Montcalm^ " certainly surpass all the troops 
of the universe, owing to their skill as 
marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave 
militiamen, and the ardor shown by the rest 
of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too 
much confidence. He forgot that the Cana- 
dians would lose their superiority in the 
open field, and that most of them were poorly 
armed, having only their hunting guns. 
Some of them had not even bayonets, but 
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The only part of the army engaged 
up to this time were the Canadians 
on the right, who, led by Dumas, had 
dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia's house. Favored by the 
small wood, which served them as a 
shelter, they ran out and attacked the 
infantry each time they saw it ad- 
vance, and had already repulsed it 
three times. "The Canadians, fight- 
ing in this manner," says the yournal 
kept in the army commanded by Mont- 
cahn, "certainly surpass all the troops 
of the universe, owing to their skill as 
marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these 
brave militiamen, and the ardor 
shown by the rest of the troops, 
inspired Montcalm with too much 
confidence. He forgot that the 
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The only part of the army engaged 
up to this time were the Canadians 
on the right, who, led by Dumas, had 
dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia's house. Favored by the 
small wood, which served them as a 
shelter, they ran out and attacked the 
infantry each time they saw it ad- 
vance, and had already repulsed it 
three times. " The Canadians, fight- 
ing in this manner," says the yournal 
kept in the army commanded by Mont- 
calm, "certainly surpass all the troops 
of the universe, owing to their skill as 
marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these 
brave militiamen, and the ardor 
shown by the rest of the troops, 
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But I suspect Ameri- 
can parents have become 
somewhat absurdly, and 
not very innocently, am- 
bitious of having their 
boys and girls all edu- 
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But I suspect our 
American parents 
have become some 
what absurdly and 
not very innocent 
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8-POINT CASLON SOLID 



The only put of the anny engaged up to this time were the Canadians on the right, 
who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light in&ntry from Borgia's house. Favored 
by the snull wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran out and attacked the in- 
fuitry each time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it three times. * * The 
Canadians, fighting in this manner,'* says the yournal kept in the army commanded by 
Montcalm, '* certainly surpass all the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as 
marksmen." 

The repeated successes oF these brave militiamen, and the ardor shown by the rest of 
the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot that the Cana- 
dians would lose their superiority in the open field, and that most of them were poorly 
armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, but 
had replaced them by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to the ends of 
their guns. The army, which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out 
alter a forced march of from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being still 
out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the Brirish on even terms, as regards 
position, when it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks 
were sure to be broken even before they reached the height which the enemy occupied. 
The fear of giving the British time to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements 
finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, animating the 
men by his words of encouragement, with that chivalrous and martial air which they so 

8-POINT CASLON LEADED 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Canadians on the right, 
who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry fi'om Borgia's house. Favored 
by the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran out and attacked the in- 
fimtry each rime they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it three times. ** The 
Canadians, fighring in this manner," says the yournal kept in the army commanded by 
Montcalm, *' certainly surpass all the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as 
marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor shown by the rest of 
the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot that the Cana- 
dians would lose their superiority in the open field, and that most of them were poorly 
armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, but 
had replaced them by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, tu the ends of 
their guns. The army, which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out 
after a forced march of fi'om one to two leagues — those who had last arrived bdng srill 
out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as regards 
position, when it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks 
were sure to be broken even bclbre they reached the height which the enemy occupied. 
The fear of giving the British time to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements 
finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, animating the 
men by his words of encouragement, with that chivalrous and martial air which they so 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Cana- 
dians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry 
from Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, which served them 
as a shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each time they saw 
it advance, and had already repulsed it three times. * * The Canadians, 
fighting in this manner," says the Journal kept in the arm^ corn- 
man ded by Montcalm f ** certainly surpass all the troops of the universe, 
owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor 
shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much 
confidence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose their superiority 
in the open field, and that most of them were poorly armed, having 
only their hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, but 
had replaced them by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, 
to the ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior to the enemy 
in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of from one to two 
leagues — those who had last arrived being still out of breath — also 
lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as regards position, 
when it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed with trees, where 
its ranks were sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British time to 
entrench themselves and receive reinforcements finally prevailed over all 
other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, 
animating the men by his words of encouragement, with that chivalrous 
and martial air which they so much admired. A young militiaman of 
eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present at the action, and who 
lived to be an old man, often spoke of the singular impression which the 
general made upon him on this occasion. **I recall very plainly," 
he said, ** Montcalm's conduct before the combat. He mounted a 
brown or black horse in front of our lines, holding up his sword as if to 
excite us to do our duty. He wore a uniform with large sleeves, one of 
which falling back revealed the white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed 
over the field its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, the sabres, the 
red uniforms of the English, and the Highlanders' tartans glitter and 
flame with color in front of the French. Wolfe, who seemed to be 
everywhere, and was easily recognized by his height, marched at the 
head of his regiments, which he had advanced to the edge of the ravine. 

IN THE ABOVE PAGE THERE ARE 458 WORDS 
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10-POINT CA8L0N LEADED 



The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Cana- 
dians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry 
from Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, which served them 
as a shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each time they saw 
it advance, and had already repulsed it three times. ' ' The Canadians, 
fighting in this manner," says the Journal kept in the army com- 
manded by Montcalm ^ "certainly surpass all the troops of the universe, 
owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor 
shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much 
confidence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose their superiority 
in the open field, and that most of them were poorly armed, having 
only their hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, but 
had replaced them by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, 
to the ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior to the enemy 
in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of from one to two 
leagues — those who had last arrived being still out of breath — also 
lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as regards position, 
when it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed with trees, where 
its ranks were sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British time to 
entrench themselves and receive reinforcements finally prevailed over all 
other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, 
animating the men by his words of encouragement, with that chivalrous 
and martial air which they so much admired. A young militiaman of 
eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present at the action, and who 
lived to be an old man, often spoke of the singular impression which the 
general made upon him on this occasion. **I recall very plainly," 
he said, *' Montcalm's conduct before the combat. He mounted a 
brown or black horse in front of our lines, holding up his sword as if to 
excite us to do our duty. He wore a uniform with large sleeves, one of 
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11-POINT CASLON SOLID 



The only part of the army engaged up to this time were 
the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged 
the light infantry from Borgia*s house. Favored by the small 
wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran out and at- 
tacked the infantry each time they saw it advance, and had 
already repulsed it three times. " The Canadians, fighting in 
this manner," says the 'Journal kept in the army commanded by 
Montcalm^ " certainly surpass all the troops of the universe, 
owing to their skill as marksmen." 

T*he repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the 
ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with 
too much confidence. He forgot that the Canadians would 
lose their superiority in the open field, and that most of them 
were poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of 
them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them by knives 
which they had fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their 
guns. The army, which was inferior to the enemy in num- 
bers, and worn out after a forced march of from one to two 
leagues — those who had last arrived being still out of breath 
— also lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, 
as regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow 
obstructed with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken 
even before they reached the height which the enemy oc- 
cupied. The fear of giving the British time to entrench 
themselves and receive reinforcements finally prevailed over 
all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst 
the ranks, animating the men by his words of encouragement, 
with that chivalrous and martial air which they so much 
admired. A young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who 
was present at the action, and who lived to be an old man, often 
spoke of the singular impression which the general made upon 
him on this occasion. " I recall very plainly," he said, 
" Montcalm's conduct before the combat. He mounted a 
brown or black horse in front of our lines, holding up his 
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11-POINT CASLON LEADED 



The only part of the army engaged up to this time were 
the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged 
the light infantry from Borgia's house. Favored by the small 
wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran out and at- 
tacked the infantry each time they saw it advance, and had 
already repulsed it three times. ^^ The Canadians, fighting in 
this manner," says the 'Journal kept in the army commanded by 
Montcalm^ ** certainly surpass all the troops of the universe, 
owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the 
ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with 
too. much confidence. He forgot that the Canadians would 
lose their superiority in the open field, and that most of them 
were poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of 
them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them by knives 
which they had fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their 
guns. The army, which was inferior to the enemy in num- 
bers, and worn out after a forced march of from one to two 
leagues — those who had last arrived being still out of breath 
— also lost all chance* of meeting the British on even terms, 
as regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow 
obstructed with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken 
even before they reached the height which the enemy oc- 
cupied. The fear of giving the British time to entrench 
themselves and receive reinforcements finally prevailed over 
all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst 
the ranks, animating the men by his words of encouragement, 
with that chivalrous and martial air which they so much 
admired. A young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who 
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12-POINT CASLON SOLID 



The only part of the army engaged up to this time 
were the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, 
had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. 
Favored by the small wood, which served them as a 
shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each 
time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it 
three times. " The Canadians, fighting in this man- 
ner," says the Journal kept in the army commanded by 
Montcalm^ " certainly surpass all the troops of the 
universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, 
and the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, in- 
spired Montcalm with too much confidence. He for- 
got that the Canadians would lose their superiority in 
the open field, and that most of them were poorly 
armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of them 
had not even bayonets, but had replaced them by 
knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to 
the ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior 
to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced 
march of from one to two leagues — those who had 
last arrived being still out of breath — also lost all 
chance of meeting the British on even terms, as re- 
gards position, when it descended into an uneven hol- 
low obstructed with trees, where its ranks were sure to 
be broken even before they reached the height which 
the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British 
time to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements 
finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and 
amongst the ranks, animating the men by his words 
of encouragement, with that chivalrous and martial 
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12-POINT CASLON LEADED 



The only part of the army engaged up to this time 
were the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, 
had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. 
Favored by the small wood, which served them as a 
shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each 
time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it 
three times. " The Canadians, fighting in this man- 
ner," says the Journal kept in the army commanded by 
Montcalm^ " certainly surpass all the troops of the 
universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, 
and the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, in- 
spired Montcalm with too much confidence. He for- 
got that the Canadians would lose their superiority in 
the open field, and that most of them were poorly 
armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of them 
had not even bayonets, but had replaced them by 
knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to 
the ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior 
to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced 
march of from one to two leagues — those who had 
last arrived being still out of breath — also lost all 
chance of meeting the British on even terms, as re- 
gards position, when it descended into an uneven hol- 
low obstructed with trees, where its ranks were sure to 
be broken even before they reached the height which 
the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British 
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14-POINT CASLON, ONE LEAD 



^ 



The only part of the army engaged up to 
this time were the Canadians on the right, who, 
led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry 
from Borgia's house. Favored by the small 
wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran 
out and attacked the infantry each time they 
saw it advance, and had already repulsed it three 
times. " The Canadians, fighting in this man- 
ner," says the 'Journal kept in the army commanded 
by Montcalm^ " certainly surpass all the troops 
of the universe, owing to their skill as marks- 



men." 



The repeated successes of these brave militia- 
men, and the ardor shown by the rest of the 
troops, inspired Montcalm with too much con- 
fidence. He forgot that the Canadians would 
lose their superiority in the open field, and that 
most of them were poorly armed, having only 
their hunting guns. Some of them had not 
even bayonets, but had replaced them by knives 
which they had fixed, as best they could, to the 
ends of their guns. The army, which was in- 
ferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out 
after a forced march of from one to two leagues 
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18-POINT CASLON, ONE LEAD 



The only part of the army engaged 
up to this time were the Canadians on 
the right, who, led by Dumas, had 
dislodged the light infantry from Bor- 
gia's house. Favored by the small 
wood, which served them as a shelter, 
they ran out and attacked the infantry 
each time they saw it advance, and had 
already repulsed it three times. " The 
Canadians, fighting in this manner," 
says the yournal kept in the army com- 
manded by Montcalm^ " certainly surpass 
all the troops of the universe, owing to 
their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave 
militiamen, and the ardor shown by 
the rest of the troops, inspired Mont- 
calm with too much confidence. He 
forgot that the Canadians would lose 
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22-POINT CASLON, ONE LEAD 



The only part of the army 
engaged up to this time were the 
Canadians on the right, who, 
led by Dumas, had dislodged 
the light infantry from Borgia's 
house. Favored by the small 
wood, which served them as a 
shelter, they ran out and at- 
tacked the infantry each time 
they saw it advance, and had 
already repulsed it three times. 
" The Canadians, fighting in this 
manner," says the yournal kept in 
the army commanded by Montcalm ^ 
*' certainly surpass all the troops 
of the universe, owing to their 
skill as marksmen." 
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24-POINT CASLON, ONE LEAD 



The only part of the army 
engaged up to this time were 
the Canadians on the right, 
who, led by Dumas, had dis- 
lodged the light infantry 
from Borgia's house. Fa- 
vored by the small wood, 
which served them as a shel- 
ter, they ran out and at- 
tacked the infantry each time 
they saw it advance, and 
had already repulsed it three 
times. "The Canadians, 
fighting in this manner," says 
the Journal kept in the army 
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28-POINT CASLON, ONE LEAD 



The only part of the 
army engaged up to this 
time were the Canadians 
on the right, who, led 
by Dumas, had dis- 
lodged the light infantry 
from Borgia's house. 
Favored by the small 
wood, which served 
them as a shelter, they 
ran out and attacked the 
infantry each time they 
saw it advance, and had 
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36-POINT CASLON, ONE LEAD 



The only part of 
the army engaged 
up to this time 
were the Cana- 
dians on the right, 
who, led by Dumas, 
had dislodged the 
light infantry from 
Borgia's house. Fa- 
vored by the small 
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40-POINT CASLON, ONE LEAD 



The only part 
of the army en- 
gaged up to this 
time were the 
Canadians on 
the right, who, 
led by Dumas, 
had dislodged 
the light in- 
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48-POINT CASLON, ONE LEAD 



The only 
part of the 
army engaged 
up to this 
time were the 
Canadians on 
the right, who, 
led by Du- 
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eO-POINT CASLON, TWO LEADS 

The only 

part of the 
army that 

had taken 

part until 
this time 
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6-POrNT MODERN (MONOTYPE NO. 8) SOLID 
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6-rOINT MODEBN (MONOTYPE NO. 8) LEADED 
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6-POINT MODERN (MONOTYPE NO. 8) SOLID 

The only part of the army encaged up to this time were the Canadiana on the right, 
who, led bv Dumas, had disiooged the light infantry from Borgia's house. Favored 
by the small wood, which served them as a welter, they ran out and attacked the infantry 
each time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it three times. "The Cana- 
dians, fighting in this manner," says the Jourrud kept in the army command^ by Mont- 
eahn^ "certainly surpass all the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as marks* 



men." 



The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor shown by the rest 
of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot that the 
Canadians would lose their superiority in the open field, and that most of them were 
poorly armed, having only their hunting gims. Some of them had not even bayonets, 
but had replaced them by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to the ends 
of their gims. The army, which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out 
after a forced march of from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being 
still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as re- 
gards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed with trees, where 
Its ranks were sure to be broken even before they reached the height which the enemy 
occupied. The fear of giving the British time to entrench themselves and receive rein- 
forcements finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode m front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, animating the 
men by his words of en(K>uragement, with that chivalrous and martial air which they 
so much admired. A young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was. present 
at the action, and who lived to be an old man, often spolce of the singular impressioa 
which the general made upon him on this occasion. "I recall very plainly," he said, 
"Montcalm's conduct before the combat. He mounted a brown or black horse in 
front of our lines, holding up his sword as if to excite us to do our duty. He wore a 
uniform with large sleeves, one of which falling back revealed the white line of his cuff." 



6-POINT MODERN (MONOTYPE NO. 8) LEADED 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Canadians on the right, 
who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. Favored 
by the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran-out and attacked the infantry 
each time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it three times. ** The Cana- 
dians, fighting in this manner," s«ys the Journal kept in the army commanded by Mont' 
ecdm, " certainly surpass all the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as mark»* 
men." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor shown by the rest 
of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot that the 
Canadians would lose their superiority in the open field, and that most of them were 
poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, 
but had replaced them by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to the ends 
of their guns. The army, which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out 
after a forced march of from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being 
still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as re- 
gards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed with trees, where 
its ranks were sure to be broken even before they reached tho height which the enemy 
occupied. The fear of giving the British time to entrench themsolvM and receive rein- 
forcements finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, animating the 
men by his words of encouragement, with that chivalrous and martial air which they 
so much admired. A young militiaman of eighteen. Joseph Trahan, who was present 
at the action, and who lived to be an old man, often spoke of the singular impression 
which the general made upon him on this occasion. " I recall very plainly," he said, 
** Montcalm's conduct before the combat. He mounted a brown or black horse in 
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7-POINT MODERN (MONOTYPE NO. 8) SOLID 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Canadians 
on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, which served them as a shelter, 
they ran out and attacked the infantry each time they saw it advance, and had 
already repulsed it three times. **The Canadians, fighting in this manner," 
says the journal kept in the army commanded by Montccdm, *' certainly sur- 
pass all the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor shown 
by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confidence. 
He forgot that the Canadians would lose their superiority in the open field, 
and that most of them were poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. 
Some of them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them by knives 
which they had fixed, as best they coiild, to the ends of their guns. The 
army, which was inferior to the enemy in nimibers, and worn out after a 
forced march of from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being 
still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the British on even 
terms, as regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow ob- 
structed with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even before 
they reached the height which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving 
the British time to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements finally 
prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, 
animating the men by his words of encouragement, with that chivalrous 



7-POINT MODERN (MONOTYPE NO. 8) LEADED 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Canadians 
on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, which served them as a shelter, 
they ran out and attacked the infantry each time they saw it advance, and had 
already repulsed it three times. *'The Canadians, fighting in this manner," 
says the Journal kepi in the army commanded by Montcalm, " certainly sur- 
pass all the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor shown 
by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confidence. 
He forgot that the Canadians would lose their superiority in the open field, 
and that most of them were poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. 
Some of them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them by knives 
which they had fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. The 
army, which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a 
forced march of from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being 
still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the British on even 
terms, as regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow ob- 
structed with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even before 
they reached the height which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving 
the British time to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements finally 
prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks. 
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a-POINT MODERN (MONOTYPE NO. 5) SOLID 

Tho only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Cana- 
dians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light in- 
fantry from Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, which 
served them as a shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry 
each time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it three 
times. **The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says the Journal 
kept in the army commanded by Montcalm j ** certainly surpass all 
the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave mihtiamen, and the ardor 
shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much 
confidence. He forgot that tne Canadians would lose their superi- 
ority in the open fimd, and that most of them were poorly armed, 
having only their hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayo- 
nets, but had replaced them by knives which they had fixed, as best 
they could, to the ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior 
to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being still 
out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the British on even 
terms, as regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow 
obstructed with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even 
before they reached the height which the enemy occupied. The 
fear of giving the British time to entrench themselves and receive 
reinforcements finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the 
ranks, animating the men by his words of encouragement, with 
that chivalrous and martial air which they so much admired. A 
young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Tiahan, who was present 
at the action, and who hved to be an old man, often spoke of the 
singular impression which the general made upon him on this occa- 
sion. "I recall very plainly," he said, *' Montcalm's conduct before 
the combat. He mounted a brown or black horse in front of our 
lines, holding up his sword as if to excite us to do our duty. He 
wore a uniform with large sleeves, one of which falling back re- 
vealed the white Une of his cuflf." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed 
over the field its blaze of Ught, and made the bayonets, the sabres, 
the red uniforms of the EngUsh, and the Highlanders' tartans 
glitter and flame with color in front of the French. Wolfe, who 
seemed to be everywhere, and was easily recognized by his heieht, 
marched at the head of his regiments, which he had advanced to 
the edge of the ravine. No one knew better than he the dan|:er of 
his position. A few shots heard from the Sillery side led him to 
think that Bougainville was advanoins;, and would soon be on his 
rear. If the French general retarded the attack to combine his 
movement with that of the colonel, he felt that his position would 
be a desperate one indeed. But the same good fortune which had 
so favored the success of the daring deed which he had just accom- 
plished, inspired him with faith in his ultimate triumph. He passed 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Cana- 
dians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the Ught in- 
fantry from Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, which 
served them as a shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry 
each time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it three 
times. *'The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says the Journal 
kept in the army commanded by Montcalm, "certainly surpass all 
the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor 
shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much 
confidence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose their superi- 
ority in the open field, and that most of them were poorly armed, 
having only their hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayo- 
nets, but had replaced them by knives which they had fixed, as best 
they could, to the ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior 
to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being still 
out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the British on even 
terms, as regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow 
obstructed with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even 
before they reached the height which the enemy occupied. The 
fear of giving the British time to entrench themselves and receive 
reinforcements finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the 
ranks, animating the men by his words of encouragement, with 
that chivalrous and martial air which they so^much admired. A 
young mihtiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present 
at the action, and who lived to be an old man, often spoke of the 
singular impression which the general made upon him on this occa- 
sion. "I recall very plainly," he said, "Montcalm's conduct before 
the combat. He mounted a brown or black horse in front of our 
lines, holding up his sword as if to excite us to do our duty. He 
wore a uniform with large sleeves, one of which faUing back re- 
vealed the white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed 
over the field its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, the sabres, 
the red uniforms of the Enghsh, and the Highlanders' tartans 
glitter and flame with color in front of the French. Wolfe, who 
seemed to be everywhere, and was easily recognized by his height, 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Cana- 
dians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light in- 
fantry from Borgia^s house. Favored by the small wood, which 
served them as a shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry 
each time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it three 
times. "The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says the Journal 
kept in the army commanded by Montcalm^ "certainly surpass all 
the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen.'' 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor 
shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much 
confidence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose their suj)eri- 
ority in the open field, and that most of them were poorly armed, 
having only their hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayo- 
nets, but had replaced them by knives which they had fixed, as best 
they could, to the ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior 
to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being still 
out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the British on even 
terms, as regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow 
obstructed with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even 
before they reached the height which the enemy occupied. The 
fear of giving the British time to entrench themselves and receive 
reinforcements finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the 
ranks, animating the men by his words of encouragement, with 
that chivalrous and martial air which they so much admired. A 
young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present 
at the action, and who lived to be an old man, often spoke of the 
singular impression which the general made upon him on this occa- 
sion. "I recall very plainly," he said, "Montcalm's conduct before 
the combat. He mounted a brown or black horse in front of our 
lines, holding up his sword as if to excite us to do our duty. He 
wore a uniform with large sleeves, one of which falling back re- 
vealed the white line of h^ cuflf." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had disp)ersed, and the sun shed 
over the field its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, the sabres, 
the red uniforms of the English, and the Highlanders' tartans 
glitter and fiame with color in front of the French. Wolfe, who 
seemed to be everywhere, and was easily recognized by his height, 
marched at the head of his regiments, which he had advanced to 
the edge of the ravine. No one knew better than he the dan^r of 
his position. A few shots heard from the Sillery side led hmi to 
think that Bougainville was advancing, and would soon be on his 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Cana- 
dians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light in- 
fantry from Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, which 
served them as a shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry 
each time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it three 
times. ^^The Canadians, fighting in this manner, '' says the Journal 
kept in the army commanded by MonUxdm^ ^^ certainly surpass all 
the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor 
shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much 
confidence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose their sup)eri- 
ority in the open field, and that most of them were poorly armed, 
having only their hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayo- 
nets, but had replaced them by knives which they had fixed, as best 
they could, to the ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior 
to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being still 
out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the British on even 
terms, as regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow 
obstructed with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even 
before they reached the height which the enemy occupied. The 
fear of giving the British time- to entrench themselves and receive 
reinforcements finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the 
ranks, animating the men by his words of encouragement, with 
that chivalrous and martial air which they so much admired. A 
young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present 
at the action, and who lived to be an old man, often spoke of the 
singular impression which the general made upon him on this occa- 
sion. "I recall very plainly," he said, "Montcalm's conduct before 
the combat. He mounted a brown or black horse in front of our 
lines, holding up his sword as if to excite us to do our duty. He 
wore a uniform with large sleeves, one of which falling back re- 
vealed the white line of his cuflf." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were 
the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dis- 
lodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. Favored by 
the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran out 
and attacked the infantry each time they saw it advance, 
and had already repulsed it three times. "The Canadians, 
fighting in this manner," says the Journal kept in the army 
commanded by Montcalm, "certainly surpass all the troops 
of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the 
ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm 
with too much confidence. He forgot that the Canadians 
would lose their superiority in the open field, and that most 
of them were pooriy armed, having only their hunting guns. 
Some of them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to the 
ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior to the 
enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who bad last arrived being 
still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the 
British on even terms, as regards position, when it descended 
into an uneven hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks 
were sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British 
time to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements 
finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst 
the ranks, animating the men by his words of encouragement, 
with that chivalrous and martial air which they so much 
admired. A young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, 
who was present at the action, and who lived to be an old 
man, often spoke of the singular impression which the gen- 
eral made upon him on this occasion. " I recall very plainly," 
he said, "Montcalm's conduct before the combat. He 
mounted a brown or black horse in front of our lines, holding 
up his sword as if to excite us to do our duty. He wore a 
uniform with large sleeves, one of which falling back revealed 
the white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were 
the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dis- 
lodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. Favored by 
the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran out 
and attacked the infantry each time they saw it advance, 
and had already repulsed it three times. "The Canadians, 
fighting in this manner," says the Journal kept in the army 
commanded by Montcalm y "certainly surpass all the troops 
of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the 
ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm 
with too much confidence. He forgot that the Canadians 
would lose their superiority in the open field, and that most 
of them were poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. 
Some of them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to the 
ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior to the 
enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being 
still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the 
British on even terms, as regards position, when it descended 
into an uneven hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks 
were sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British 
time to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements 
finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst 
the ranks, animating the men by his words of encouragement, 
with that chivalrous and martial air which they so much 
admired. A young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, 
who was present at the action, and who lived to be an old 
man, often spoke of the singular impression which the gen- 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this 
time were the Canadians on the right, who, led 
by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, 
which served them as a shelter, they ran out and 
attacked the infantry each time they saw it ad- 
vance, and had already repulsed it three times. 
"The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says 
the Journal kept in the army commanded by Mont- 
calm y '' certainly surpass all the troops of the uni- 
verse, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militia- 
men, and the ardor shown by the rest of the 
troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confi- 
dence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose 
their superiority in the open field, and that most of 
them were poorly armed, having only their hunt- 
ing guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, 
but had replaced them by knives which they had 
fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. 
The army, which was inferior to the enemy in 
numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last 
arrived being still out of breath — also lost all 
chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an un- 
even hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks 
were sure to be broken even before they reached 
the height which the enemy occupied. The fear 
of giving the British time to entrench themselves 
and receive reinforcements finally prevailed over 
all other considerations. 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this 
time were the Canadians on the right, who, led 
by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, 
which served them as a shelter, they ran out and 
attacked the infantry each time they saw it ad- 
vance, and had already repulsed it three times. 
"The Canadians, fighting in this manner,'' says 
the Journal kept in the army commanded by Mont- 
calm, "certainly surpass all the troops of the uni- 
verse, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militia- 
men, and the ardor shown by the rest of the 
troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confi- 
dence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose 
their superiority in the open field, and that most of 
them were poorly armed, having only their hunt- 
ing guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, 
but had replaced them by knives which they had 
fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. 
The army, which was inferior to the enemy in 
numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last 
arrived being still out of breath — also lost all 
chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an un- 
even hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this 
time were the Canadians on the right, who, led 
by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, 
which served them as a shelter, they ran out and 
attacked the infantry each time they saw it ad- 
vance, and had already repulsed it three times. 
"The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says 
the Journal kept in the army commanded by Mont- 
calm, "certainly surpass all the troops of the uni- 
verse, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militia- 
men, and the ardor shown by the rest of the 
troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confi- 
dence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose 
their superiority in the open field, and that most of 
them were poorly armed, having only their hunt- 
ing guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, 
but had replaced them by knives which they had 
fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. 
The army, which was inferior to the enemy in 
numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last 
arrived being still out of breath — also lost all 
chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an un- 
even hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks 
were sure to be broken even before they reached 
the height which the enemy occupied. The fear 
of giving the British time to entrench themselves 
and receive reinforcements finally prevailed over 
all other considerations. 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this 
time were the Canadians on the right, who, led 
by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, 
which served them as a shelter, they ran out and 
attacked the infantry each time they saw it ad- 
vance, and had already repulsed it three times. 
"The Canadians, fighting in this manner,'' says 
the Journal kept in the army commanded by Mont- 
calm, "certainly surpass all the troops of the uni- 
verse, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militia- 
men, and the ardor shown by the rest of the 
troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confi- 
dence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose 
their superiority in the open field, and that most of 
them were poorly armed, having only their hunt- 
ing guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, 
but had replaced them by knives which they had 
fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. 
The army, which was inferior to the enemy in 
numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last 
arrived being still out of breath — also lost all 
chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an un- 
even hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time 
were the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, 
had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. 
Favored by the small wood, which served them as a 
shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each 
time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it 
three times. "The Canadians, fighting in this man- 
ner," says the Journal kept in the army commanded 
by MorUcalmy "certainly surpass all the troops of the 
universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, 
and the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired 
Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot 
that the Canadians would lose their superiority in 
the open field, and that most of them were poorly 
armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of 
them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to 
the ends of their guns. The army, which was in- 
ferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after 
a forced march of from one to two leagues — those 
who had last arrived being still out of breath — also 
lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an uneven 
hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks were 
sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the 
British time to entrench themselves and receive rein- 
forcements finally prevailed over all other considera- 
tions. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and 
amongst the ranks, animating the men by his words 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time 
were the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, 
had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. 
Favored by the small wood, which served them as a 
shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each 
time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it 
three times. "The Canadians, . fighting in this man- 
ner,'' says the Journal kept in the army commanded 
by Montcalm J "certainly surpass all the troops of the 
universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, 
and the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired 
Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot 
that the Canadians would lose their superiority in 
the open field, and that most of them were poorly 
armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of 
them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to 
the ends of their guns. The army, which was in- 
ferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after 
a forced march of from one to two leagues — those 
who had last arrived being still out of breath — also 
lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an uneven 
hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks were 
sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time 
were the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, 
had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. 
Favored by the small wood, which served them as a 
shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each 
time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it 
three times. **The Canadians, fighting in this man- 
ner,'' says the Journal kept in the army commanded 
by Montcalm y ^'certainly surpass all the troops of the 
universe, owing to their skill as marksmen.'' 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, 
and the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired 
Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot 
that the Canadians would lose their superiority in 
the open field, and that most of them were poorly 
armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of 
them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to 
the ends of their guns. The army, which was in- 
ferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after 
a forced march of from one to two leagues — those 
who had last arrived being still out of breath — also 
lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an uneven 
hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks were 
sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the 
British time to entrench themselves and receive rein- 
forcements finally prevailed over all other considera- 
tions. 

Montcalm rode in front of his Une of battle and 
amongst the ranks, animating the men by his words 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time 
were the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, 
had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. 
Favored by the small wood, which served them as a 
shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each 
time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it 
three times. *^The Canadians, fighting in this man- 
ner,'' says the Journal kept in the army commanded 
by Montcalm, ''certainly surpass all the troops of the 
universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, 
and the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired 
Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot 
that the Canadians would lose their superiority in 
the open field, and that most of them were poorly 
armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of 
them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to 
the ends of their guns. The army, which was in- 
ferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after 
a forced march of from one to two leagues — those 
who had last arrived being still out of breath — also lost 
all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an uneven 
hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks were 
sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the 
British time to entrench themselves and receive rein- 
forcements finally prevailed over all other considera- 
tions. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and 
amongst the ranks, animating the men by his words 
of encouragement, with that chivalrous and martial 
air which they so much admired. A young militia- 
man of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time 
were the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, 
had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. 
Favored by the small wood, which served them as a 
shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each 
time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it 
three times. *'The Canadians, fighting in this man- 
ner," says the Journal kept in the army commanded 
by Montcalm, ''certainly surpass all the troops of the 
universe, owing to their skill as marksmen.'' 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, 
and the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired 
Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot 
that the Canadians would lose their superiority in 
the open field, and that most of them were poorly 
armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of 
them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to 
the ends of their guns. The army, which was in- 
ferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after 
a forced march of from one to two leagues — those 
who had last arrived being still out of breath — also lost 
all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an uneven 
hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks were 
sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the 
British time to entrench themselves and receive rein- 
forcements finally prevailed over all other considera- 
tions. 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this 
time were the Canadians on the right, who, led 
by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, 
which served them as a shelter, they ran out and 
attacked the infantry each time they saw it ad- 
vance, and had already repulsed it three times. 
"The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says 
the Journal kept in the army commanded by Mont- 
calm, ''certainly surpass all the troops of the uni- 
verse, owing to their skill as marksmen.'' 

The repeated successes of these brave militia- 
men, and the ardor shown by the rest of the 
troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confi- 
dence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose 
their superiority in the open field, and that most of 
them were poorly armed, having only their hunt- 
ing guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, 
but had replaced them by knives which they had 
fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. 
The army, which was inferior to the enemy in 
numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last 
arrived being still out of breath — also lost all 
chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an un- 
even hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks 
were sure to be broken even before they reached 
the height which the enemy occupied. The fear 
of giving the British time to entrench themselves 
and receive reinforcements finally prevailed over 
all other considerations. 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this 
time were the Canadians on the right, who, led 
by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, 
which served them as a shelter, they ran out and 
attacked the infantry each time they saw it ad- 
vance, and had already repulsed it three times. 
"The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says 
the Journal kept in the army commanded by Mont- 
calm y ''certainly surpass all the troops of the uni- 
verse, owing to their skill as marksmen.'' 

The repeated successes of these brave militia- 
men, and the ardor shown by the rest of the 
troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confi- 
dence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose 
their superiority in the open field, and that most of 
them were poorly armed, having only their hunt- 
ing guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, 
but had replaced them by knives which they had 
fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. 
The army, which was inferior to the enemy in 
numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last 
arrived being still out of breath — also lost all 
chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an un- 
even hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks 
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12-POINT MODERN (MONOTYPE NO. 14) SOLID 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time 
were the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, 
had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. 
Favored by the small wood, which served them as a 
shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each 
time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it 
three times. '^The Canadians, fighting in this man- 
ner," says the Journal kept in the army commanded 
by Montcalm y '* certainly surpass all the troops of the 
universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, 
and the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired 
Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot 
that the Canadians would lose their superiority in 
the open field, and that most of them were poorly 
armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of 
them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to 
the ends of their guns. The army, which was in- 
ferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after 
a forced march of from one to two leagues — those 
who had last arrived being still out of breath — also 
lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an uneven 
hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks were 
sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the 
British time to entrench themselves and receive rein- 
forcements finally prevailed over all other considera- 
tions. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and 
amongst the ranks, animating the men by his words 
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12-POINT MODERN (MONOTYPE NO. 14) LEADED 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time 
were the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, 
had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. 
Favored by the small wood, which served them as a 
shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each 
time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it 
three times. "The Canadians, . fighting in this man- 
ner," says the Journal kept in the army commanded 
by Montcalm, "certainly surpass all the troops of the 
universe, owing to their skill as marksmen.'' 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, 
and the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired 
Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot 
that the Canadians would lose their superiority in 
the open field, and that most of them were poorly 
armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of 
them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to 
the ends of their guns. The army, which was in- 
ferior to the enemy in numbere, and worn out after 
a forced march of from one to two leagues — those 
who had last arrived being still out of breath — also 
lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an uneven 
hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks were 
sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this tii 
were the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dunrii 
had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's houi 
Favored by the small wood, which served them as 
shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry ea 
time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed 
three times. "The Canadians, fighting in this ma 
ner," says the Journal kept in the army command 
by Montcalm, "certainly surpass all the troops of t] 
universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiame 
and the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspin 
Montcalm with too much confidence. He forg' 
that tlic Canadians would lose their superiority 
the open field, and that most of them were poor 
armed, having only their hunting guns. Some ■ 
them had not even bayonets, but had replaced the: 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, l 
the ends of their guns. The army, which was ii 
ferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out afti 
a forced march of from one to two leagues — thoi 
who had last arrived being still out of breath — alt 
lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, i 
regards position, when it descended into an uneve 
hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks wei 
sure to be broken even before they reached the heigl 
which the enemy occupied. Tlie fear of giving tl 
British time to entrench themselves and receive reii 
forcements finally prevailed over all other consideri 
tions. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle an 
amongst the ranks, animating the men by his wore 
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11-POINT CENTURY (MONOTYPE NO. 20) LEADED 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time 
were the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, 
had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. 
Favored by the small wood, which served them as a 
shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each 
time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it 
three times. "The Canadians, fighting in this man- 
ner," says the Journal kept in the army commanded 
by Montcalm, "certainly surpass all the troops of the 
universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, 
and the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired 
Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot 
that the Canadians would lose their superiority in 
the open field, and that most of them were poorly 
armed, having only their hxmting guns. Some of 
them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to 
the ends of their guns. The army, which was in- 
ferior to the enemy in niunbers, and worn out after 
a forced march of from one to two leagues — those 
who had last arrived being still out of breath — also 
lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an uneven 
hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks were 
sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the 
British time to entrench themselves and receive rein- 
forcements finally prevailed over all other considera- 
tions. 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time 
were the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, 
had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. 
Favored by the small wood, which served them as a 
shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each 
time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it 
three times. ^'The Canadians, fighting in this man- 
ner," says the Journal kept in the army commanded 
by Montcalm, "certainly surpass all the troops of the 
universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, 
and the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired 
Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot 
that the Canadians would lose their superiority in 
the open field, and that most of them were poorly 
armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of 
them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to 
the ends of their guns. The army, which was in- 
ferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after 
a forced march of from one to two leagues — those 
who had last arrived being still out of breath — also 
lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an uneven 
hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks were 
sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. ITie fear of giving the 
British time to entrench themselves and receive rein- 
forcements finally prevailed over all other considera- 
tions. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and 
amongst the ranks, animating the men by his words 
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12-POINT BRETT (MONOTYPE NO. 214) LEADED 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time 
were the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, 
had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. 
Favored by the small wood, which served them as a 
shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each 
time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it 
three times. "The Canadians, fighting in this man- 
ner," says the Journal kept in the army commanded 
by Montcalm, "certainly surpass all the troops of the 
universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, 
and the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired 
Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot 
that the Canadians would lose their superiority in 
the open field, and that most of them were poorly 
armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of 
them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to 
the ends of their guns. The army, which was in- 
ferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after 
a forced march of from one to two leagues — those 
who had last arrived being still out of breath — also 
lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an uneven 
hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks were 
sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Cana- 
dians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light in- 
fantry from Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, which 
served them as a shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry 
each time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it three 
times. "The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says the Journal 
kepi in the army commanded by Montcalm, "certainly surpass all 
the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor 
shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much 
confidence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose their superi- 
ority^ in the open field, and that most of them were poorly armed, 
having only their hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayo- 
nets, but had replaced them by knives which they had fixed, as best 
they could, to the ends of their gims. The army, which was inferior 
to the enemv in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of from 
one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being still out of 
breath — also lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed 
with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even before they 
reached the height which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving 
the British time to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements 
finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, 
animating the men by his words of encouragement, with that chival- 
rous and martial air which they so much admired. A voung militia- 
man of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present at the action, and 
who lived to be an old man, often spoke of the singular impression 
which the general made upon him on this occasion. "I recall very 
plainly," he said, "Montcalm's conduct before the combat. He 
mounted a brown or black horse in front of our lines, holding up his 
sword as if to excite us to do our duty. He wore a uniform with large 
sleeves, one of which falling back revealed the white line of his cufif." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed 
over the field its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, the sabres, 
the red uniforms of the English^ and the Highlanders' tartans glitter 
and flame with color in front of the French. Wolfe, who seemed 
to be everywhere, and was easily recognized by his height, marched 
at the head of his regiments, which he had advanced to the edge of 
the ravine. No one knew better than he the danger of his position. 
A few shots heard from the Sillery side led him to think that Bougain- 
ville was advancing, and would soon be on his rear. If the French 
general retarded the attack to combine his movement with that of 
the colonel, he felt that his position would be a desperate one indeed. 
But the same good fortune which had so favored the success of the 
daring deed which he had just accomplished, inspired him with faith 
in his ultimate triumph. He passed in front of his regiments, point- 
ing out the enemy with his sword, and haranguing his soldiers, telling 
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&-P01NT CENTURY (MONOTYPE NO. 20) LEADED 

The only part of the anny engaged up to this time were the Cana- 
dians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light in- 
fantry from Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, which 
served them as a shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry 
each time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it three 
times. "The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says the Journal 
kepi in the army commanded by Montcalm, "certainly surpass all 
the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor 
shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much 
confidence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose their superi-- 
ority in the open field, and that most of them were poorly armed, 
having only their hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayo- 
nets, but had replaced them by knives which they had fixed, as best 
they could, to the ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior 
to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of from 
one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being still out of 
breath — also lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed 
with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even before they 
reached the height which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving 
the British time to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements 
finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, 
animating the men by his words of encouragement, with that chival- 
rous and martial air which they so much admired. A young militia- 
man of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present at the action, and 
who lived to be an old man, often spoke of the singular impression 
which the general made upon him on this occasion. "I recall very 
plainly," he said, "Montcalm's conduct before the combat He 
mounted a brown or black horse in front of our lines, holding up his 
sword as if to excite us to do our duty. He wore a uniform with large 
sleeves, one of which falling back revealed the white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed 
over the field its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, the sabres, 
the red uniforms of the English, and the Highlanders' tartans glitter 
and flame with color in front of the French. Wolfe, who seemed 
to be everywhere, and was easily recognized by his height, marched 
at the head of his regiments, which he had advanced to the edge of 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were 
the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dis- 
lodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. Favored 
by the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they 
ran out and attacked the infantry each time they saw it 
advance, and had already repulsed it three times. "The 
Canadians, fighting in this manner," says the Journal 
kept in the army commanded by Montcalm, "certainly 
surpass all the troops of the universe, owing to their 
skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and 
the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Mont- 
calm with too much confidence. He forgot that the 
Canadians would lose their superiority in the open field, 
and that most of them were poorly armed, having only 
their hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, 
but had replaced them by knives which they had fixed, 
as best they could, to the ends of their guns. The army, 
which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn 
out after a forced march of from one to two leagues — 
those who had last arrived being still out of breath — 
also lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, 
as regards position, when it descended into an uneven 
hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks were sure 
to be broken even before they reached the height which 
the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British time 
to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements finally 
prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst 
the ranks, animating the men by his words of encourage- 
ment, with that chivalrous and martial air which they 
so much admired. A young militiaman of eighteen, 
Joseph Trahan, who was present at the action, and who 
Uvea to be an old man, often spoke of the singular im- 
pression which the general made upon him on this occa- 
sion. "I recall very plainly," he said, "Montcalm's 
conduct before the combat. He mounted a brown or 
black horse in front of our lines, holding up his sword as 
if to excite us to do our duty. He wore a imiform with 
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10-POINT CENTURY (MONOTYPE NO. 20) LEADED 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time were 
the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dis- 
lodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. Favored 
by the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they 
ran out and attacked the infantry each time they saw it 
advance, and had already repulsed it three times. "The 
Canadians, fighting in this manner," says the Journal 
kept in the army commanded by Montcalm, "certainly 
surpass all the troops of the universe, owing to their 
skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and 
the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Mont- 
calm with too much confidence. He forgot that the 
Canadians would lose then- superiority in the open field, 
and that most of them were poorly armed, having only 
their hunting gims. Some of them had not even bayonets, 
but had replaced them by knives which they had fixed, 
as best they could, to the ends of their guns. The army, 
which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn 
out after a forced march of from one to two leagues — 
those who had last arrived being still out of breath — 
also lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, 
as regards position, when it descended into an uneven 
hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks were sure 
to be broken even before they reached the height which 
the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British time 
to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements finally 
prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst 
the ranks, animating the men by his words of encourage- 
ment, with that chivalrous and martial air which they 
so much admired. A yoimg militiaman of eighteen, 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time 
were the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dxmias, 
had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. 
Favored by the small wood, which served them as a 
shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each 
time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it 
three times. "The Canadians, fighting in this man- 
ner," says the Journal kept in the army commanded 
by Montcalm, "certainly surpass all the troops of the 
universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, 
and the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired 
Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot 
that the Canadians would lose their superiority in 
the open field, and that most of them were; poorly 
armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of 
them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to 
tne ends of their guns. The army, which was in- 
ferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after 
a forced march of from one to two leagues — those 
who had last arrived being still out of breath — also 
lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an uneven 
hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks were 
sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the 
British time to entrench themselves and receive rein- 
forcements finally prevailed over all other considera- 
tions. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and 
amongst the ranks, animating the men by his words 
of encouragement, with that chivalrous and martial 
air which they so much admired. A young militia- 
man of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present 
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11-POINT CENTURY (MONOTYPE NO. 20) LEADED 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time 
were the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, 
had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. 
Favored by the small wood, which served them as a 
shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each 
time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it 
three times. "The Canadians, fighting in this man- 
ner," says the Journal kept in the army commanded 
by Montcalm, "certainly surpass all the troops of the 
universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, 
and the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired 
Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot 
that the Canadians would lose their superiority in 
the open field, and that most of them were poorly 
armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of 
them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to 
the ends of their guns. The army, which was in- 
ferior to the enemy in nimibers, and worn out after 
a forced march of from one to two leagues — those 
who had last arrived being still out of breath — also 
lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an uneven 
hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks were 
sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the 
British time to entrench themselves and receive rein- 
forcements finally prevailed over all other considera- 
tions. 
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12-POINT CENTURY (MONOTYPE NO. 20) SOLID 

The only part of the army engaged up to this 
time were the Canadians on the right, who, led 
by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, 
which served them as a shelter, they ran out and 
attacked the infantry each time they saw it ad- 
vance, and had already repulsed it three times. 
'*The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says 
the Journal kept in the army commanded by Mont- 
calm, "certainly surpass all the troops of the imi- 
verse, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militia- 
men, and the ardor shown by the rest of the 
troops, inspired Montcalni with too much confi- 
dence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose 
their superiority in the open field, and that most of 
them were poorly armed, having only their himt- 
ing guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, 
but had replaced them by knives which they had 
fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. 
The army, which was inferior to the enemy in 
numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last 
arrived being still out of breath — also lost all 
chance of meeting the British on even terms^ as 
regards position, when it descended into an un- 
even hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks 
were sure to be broken even before they reached 
the height which the enemy occupied. The fear 
of giving the British time to entrench themselves 
and receive reinforcements finally prevailed over 
^11 other considerations. 
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12-POINT CENTURY (MONOTYPE NO. 20) LEADED 

The only part of the army engaged up to this 
time were the Canadians on the right, who, led 
by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, 
which served them as a shelter, they ran out and 
attacked the infantry each time they saw it ad- 
vance, and had already repulsed it three times. 
''The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says 
the Journal kept in the army commanded by Mont- 
calm, "certainly surpass all the troops of the uni- 
verse, owing to their skill as marksmen.'' 

The repeated successes of these brave militia- 
men, and the ardor shown by the rest of the 
troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confi- 
dence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose 
their superiority in the open field, and that most of 
them were poorly armed, having only their hunt- 
ing guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, 
but had replaced them by knives which they had 
fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. 
The army, which was inferior to the enemy in 
numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last 
arrived being still out of breath — also lost all 
chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an un- 
even hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Cana- 
dians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry 
from Borgia's house. Favored by the smaU wood, which served them 
as a shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each time they saw 
it advance, and had already repulsed it three times. "The Canadians, 
fighting in this manner," says the Journal kept in the army commanded 
by Montcalm f "certainly surpass all the troops of the um' verse, owing 
to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor 
shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much con- 
fidence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose their superiority in 
the open field, and that most of them were poorly armed, having only 
their hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, but had re- 
placed them by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to the 
ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior to the enemy in 
numbers, and worn out after a forced march of from one to two leagues — 
those who had last arrived being still out of breath — also lost all 
chance of meeting the British on even terms, as regards position, when 
it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed with trees, where its 
ranks were sure to be broken even before they reached the height which 
the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British time to entrench 
themselves and receive reinforcements finaUy prevailed over all other 
considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, 
am'mating the men by his words of encouragement, with that chivalrous 
and martial air which they so much admired. A young militiaman of 
eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present at the action, and who lived 
to be an old man, often spoke of the singular impression which the gen- 
eral made upon him on this occasion. "I recall very plainly," he said, 
"Montcalm's conduct before the combat. He mounted a brown or 
black horse in front of our lines, holding up his sword as if to excite us 
to do our duty. He wore a uniform with large sleeves, one of which 
falling back revealed the white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed over 
the field its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, the sabres, the reel 
uniforms of the English, and the Highlanders' tartans glitter and flame 
with color in front of the French. Wolfe, who seemed to be every- 
where, and was easily recognized by his height, marche<l at the head of 
his regiments, which he had advanced to the edge of the ravine. No 
one knew better than he the danger of his position. A few shots heard 
from the Sillery side led him to think that Bougainville was advancing, 
and would soon be on his rear. If the French general retarded the at- 
tack to combine his movement with that of the colonel, he felt 
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9-POINT MODERN (MONOTYPE NO. 84) LEADED 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Cana- 
dians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry 
from Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, which served them 
as a shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each time they saw 
it advance, and had already repulsed it three times. "The Canadians, 
fighting in this manner," says the Journal kept in the army commanded 
by Montcalm y "certainly surpass all the troops of the universe, owing 
to their skill as marksmen.'' 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor 
shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much con- 
fidence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose their superiority in 
the open field, and that most of them were poorly armed, having only 
their hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, but had re- 
placed them by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to the 
ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior to the enemy in 
numbers, and worn out after a forced march of from one to two leagues — 
those who had last arrived being still out of breath — also lost all 
chance of meeting the British on even terms, as regards position, when 
it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed with trees, where its 
ranks were sure to be broken even before they reached the height which 
the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British time to entrench 
themselves and receive reinforcements finally prevailed over all other 
considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, 
animating the men by his words of encouragement, with that chivalrous 
and martial air which they so much admired. A young militiaman of 
eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present at the action, and who lived 
to be an old man, often spoke of the singular impression which the gen- 
eral made upon him on this occasion. "I recall very plainly," he said, 
"Montcalm's conduct before the combat. He mounted a brown or 
black horse in front of our lines, holding up his sword as if to excite us 
to do our duty. He wore a imiform with large sleeves, one of which 
falling back revealed the white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed over 
the field its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, the sabres, the red 
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10-POINT MODERN (MONOTYPE NO. 34) SOLID 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time were 
the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dis- 
lodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. Favored by 
the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran out 
and attacked the infantry each time they saw it advance, and 
had already repulsed it three times. " The Canadians, fighting 
in this manner," says the Journal kept in the army commanded 
by Montcalm, " certainly surpass all the troops of the universe, 
owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the 
ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with 
too much confidence. He forgot that the Canadians would 
lose their superiority in the open field, and that most of them 
were poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of 
them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them by knives 
which they had fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their 
guns. The army, which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, 
and worn out after a forced march of from one to two leagues — 
those who had last arrived being still out of breath — also lost 
all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as regards 
position, when it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed 
with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even 
before they reached the height which the enemy occupied. 
The fear of giving the British time to entrench themselves 
and receive reinforcements finally prevailed over all other 
considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst 
the ranks, animating the men by his words of encouragement, 
with that chivalrous and martial air which they so much ad- 
mired. A young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who 
was present at the action, and who lived to be an old man, often 
spoke of the singular impression which the general made upon 
him on this occasion. "I recall very plainly," he said, "Mont- 
calm's conduct before the combat. He mounted a brown or 
black horse in front of our lines, holding up his sword as if to 
excite us to do our duty. He wore a uniform with large sleeves, 
one of which falling back revealed the white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun 
shed over the field its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, 
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10-POINT MODERN (MONOTYPE NO. 34) LEADED 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time were 
the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dis- 
lodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. Favored by 
the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran out 
and attacked the infantry each time they saw it advance, and 
had already repulsed it three times. " The Canadians, fighting 
in this manner," says the Journal kept in the artny conunanded 
by Montcalm, "certainly surpass all the troops of the universe, 
owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the 
ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with 
too much confidence. He forgot that the Canadians would 
lose their superiority in the open field, and that most of them 
were jjoorly armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of 
them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them by knives 
which they had fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their 
guns. The army, which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, 
and worn out after a forced march of from one to two leagues — 
those who had last arrived being still out of breath — also lost 
all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as regards 
position, when it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed 
with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even 
before they reached the height which the enemy occupied. 
The fear of giving the British time to entrench themselves 
and receive reinforcements finally prevailed over all other 
considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst 
the ranks, animating the men by his words of encouragement, 
with that chivalrous and martial air which they so much ad- 
mired. A young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who 
was present at the action, and who lived to be an old man, often 
spoke of the singular impression which the general made upon 
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11-POINT MODERN (MONOTYPE NO. 34) SOLID 



The only part of the army engaged up to this time were 
the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dis- 
lodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. Favored by 
the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran out 
and attacked the infantry each time they saw it advance, 
and had already repulsed it three times. " The Canadians, 
fighting in this manner," says the Journal kept in the army 
commanded by Montcalm, "certainly surpass all the troops 
of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the 
ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm 
with too much confidence. He forgot that the Canadians 
would lose their superiority in the open field, and that most 
of them were poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. 
Some of them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to the 
ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior to the 
enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being 
still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the 
British on even terms, as regards position, when it descended 
into an uneven hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks 
were sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British 
time to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements 
finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst 
the ranks, animating the men by his words of encouragement, 
with that chivalrous and martial air which they so much 
admired. A young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, 
who was present at the action, and who lived to be an old 
man, often spoke of the singular impression which the gen- 
eral made upon him on this occasion. " I recall very plainly," 
he said, "Montcalm's conduct before the combat. He 
mounted a brown or black horse in front of our lines, holding 
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11-POINT MODERN (MONOTYPE NO. 84) LEADED 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time were 
the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dis- 
lodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. Favored by 
the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran out 
and attacked the infantry each time they saw it advance, 
and had already repulsed it three times. " The Canadians, 
fighting in this manner," says the Journal kept in the army 
commanded by MorUcalm, "certainly surpass all the troops 
of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the 
ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm 
with too much confidence. He forgot that the Canadians 
would lose their superiority in the open field, and that most 
of them were poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. 
Some of them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to the 
ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior to the 
enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being 
still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the 
British on even terms, as regards [>osition, when it descended 
into an uneven hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks 
were sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British 
time to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements 
finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst 
the ranks, animating the men by his words of encouragement, 
with that chivalrous and martial air which they so much 
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8-POINT SCOTCH (MONOTYPE NO. 36) SOLID 

The only part of the anny engaged up to this time were the Canadians 
on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, which served them as a shelter, 
they ran out and attacked the infantry each time they saw^ it advance, and had 
already repulsed it three times. **The Canadians, fighting in this manner," 
says the Journal kept in the army commanded by Montcalm^ ** certainly sur- 
pass all the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor shown 
by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confidence. 
He forgot that the Canadians would lose their superiority in the open field, 
and that most of them were poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. 
Some of them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them by knives 
which they had fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. The 
army, which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a 
forced march of from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being 
still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the British on even 
terms, as regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow ob- 
structed with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even before 
they reached the height which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving 
the British time to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements finally 
prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, 
animating the men by his words of encouragement, with that chivalrous 
and martial air which they so much admired. A young militiaman of 
eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present at the action, and who lived to 
be an old man, often spoke of the singular impression which the general 
made upon him on this occasion. "1 recall very plainly," he said, "Mont- 
calm's conduct before the combat. He mounted a brown or black horse 
in front of our lines, holding up his sword as if to excite us to do our duty. 
He wore a uniform with large sleeves, one of which falling back revealed the 
white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed over 
the field its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, the sabres, the red uni- 
forms of the English, and the Highlanders' tartans glitter and flame with 
color in front of the French. Wolfe, who seemed to be everywhere, and 
was easily recognized by his height, marched at the head of his regiments, 
which he had advanced to the edge of the ravine. No one knew better than 
he the danger of his position. A few shots heard from the Sillery side led 
him to think that Bougainville was advancing, and would soon be on his 
rear. If the French general retarded the attack to combine his movement 
with that of tBe colonel, he felt that his position would be a desperate 
one indeed. But the same good fortune which had so favored the success 
of the daring deed which he had just accomplished, inspired him with faith 
in his ultimate triumph. He passed in front of his regiments, pointing 
out the enemy with his sword, and haranguing his soldiers, telling them 
that for them it was either victory or death, for retreat was impossible. 

Montcalm sounded the charge. His army moved fon^-ard with flags 
flying and uttering their war cry in the old time fashion. The force moved 
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8-POINT SCOTCH (MONOTYPE NO. 36) LEADED 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Canadians 
on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia*s house. Favored by the small wood, which served them as a shelter, 
they ran out and attacked the infantry each time they saw it advance, and had 
already repulsed it three times. "The Canadians, fighting in this manner,** 
says the Journal kept in the army commanded by Montcalm, *' certainly sur- 
pass all the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen.** 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor shown 
by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confidence. 
He forgot that the Canadians would lose their superiority in the open field, 
and that most of them were poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. 
Some of them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them by knives 
which they had fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. The 
army, which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a 
forced march of from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being 
still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the British on even 
terms, as regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow ob- 
structed with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even before 
they reached the height which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving 
the British time to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements finally 
prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, 
animating the n^n by his words of encouragement, with that chivalrous 
and martial air which they so much admired. A young militiaman of 
eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present at the action, and who lived to 
be an old man, often spoke of the singular impression which the general 
made upon him on this occasion. "I recall very plainly,** he said, **Mont- 
calm*s conduct before the combat. He mounted a brown or black horse 
in front of our lines, holding up his sword as if to excite us to do our duty. 
He wore a uniform ¥rith large sleeves, one of which falling back revealed the 
white line of his cuff.** 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed over 
the field its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, the sabres, the red uni-. 
forms of the English, and the Highlanders* tartans glitter and flame with 
color in front of the French. Wolfe, who seemed to be everywhere, and 
was easily recognized by his height, marched at the head of his regiments, 
which he had advanced to the edge of the ravine. No one knew better than 
he the danger of his position. A few shots heard from the Sillery side led 
him to think that Bougainville was advancing, and would soon be on his 
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9-POINT SCOTCH (MONOTYPE NO. 36) SOLID 

The only part of the army eng|^;ed up to this time were the Cana- 
dians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light in- 
fantry from Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, which 
served them as a shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry 
each time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it three 
times. ''The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says the Journal 
kept in the army commanded by Montcalm, "certainly surpass all 
the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor 
shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much 
confidence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose their superi- 
ority in the open field, and that most of them were poorly armed, 
having only their hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayo- 
nets, but had replaced them by knives which they had fixed, as best 
they could, to the ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior 
to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being still 
out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the British on even 
terms, as regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow 
obstructed with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even 
before they reached the height which the enemy occupied. The 
fear of gi\nng the British time to entrench themselves and receive 
reinforcements finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the 
ranks, animating the men by his words of encouragement, with 
that chivalrous and martial air which they so much admired. A 
young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present 
at the action, and who lived to be an old man, often spoke of the 
singular impression which the general made upon him on this occa- 
sion. "I recall very plainly," he said, "Montcalm's conduct before 
the combat. He mounted a brown or black horse in front of our 
lines, holding up his sword as if to excite us to do our duty. He 
wore a uniform with large sleeves, one of which falling back re- 
vealed the white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed 
over the field its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, the sabres, 
the red uniforms of the English, and the Highlanders' tartans 
glitter and flame with color in front of the French. Wolfe, who 
seemed to be everywhere, and was easily recognized by his height, 
marched at the head of his regiments, which he had advanced to 
the edge of the ravine. No one knew better than he the danger of 
his position. A few shots heard from the Sillery side led him to 
think that Bougainville was advancing, and would soon be on his 
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»-POINT SCOTCH (MONOTYPE NO. 86) LEADED 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Cana- 
dians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light in- 
fantry from Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, which 
served them as a shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry 
each time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it three 
times. "The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says the Journal 
kept in the army commanded by Monictdm, "certainly surpass all 
the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen.** 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor 
shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much 
confidence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose their superi- 
ority in the open field, and that most of them were poorly armed, 
having only their hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayo- 
nets, but had replaced them by knives which they had fixed, as best 
they could, to the ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior 
to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being still 
out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the British on even 
terms, as regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow 
obstructed with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even 
before they reached the height which the enemy occupied. The 
fear of giving the British time to entrench themselves and receive 
reinforcements finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the 
ranks, animating the men by his words of encouragement, with 
that chivalrous and martial air which they so much admired. A 
young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present 
at the action, and who lived to be an old man, often spoke of the 
singular impression which the general made upon him on this occa- 
sion. "I recall very plainly," he said, "Montcalm's conduct before 
the combat. He mounted a brown or black horse in front of our 
lines, holding up his sword as if to excite us to do our duty. He 
wore a uniform with large sleeves, one of which falling back re- 
vealed the white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed 
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10-POINT SCOTCH (MONOTYPE NO. 86) SOLID 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time were 
the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dis- 
lodged the light infantry from Borgia*s house. Favored by 
the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran out 
and attacked the infantry each time they saw it advance, 
and had already repulsed it three times. "The Canadians, 
fighting in this manner," says the Journal kept in the army 
commanded by Montcalm, "certainly surpass all the troops 
of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the 
ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm 
with too much confidence. He forgot that the Canadians 
would lose their superiority in the open field, and that most 
of them were poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. 
Some of them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to the 
ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior to the 
enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being 
still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the 
British on even terms, as regards position, when it descended 
into an uneven hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks 
were sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British 
time to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements 
finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst 
the ranks, animating the men by his words of encouragement, 
with that chivalrous and martial air which they so much 
admired. A young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, 
who was present at the action, and who lived to be an old 
man, often spoke of the singular impression which the gen- 
eral made upon him on this occasion. " I recall very plainly," 
he said, "Montcalm's conduct before the combat. He 
mounted a brown or black horse in front of our lines, holding 
up his sword as if to excite us to do our duty. He wore a 
uniform with large sleeves, one of which falling back revealed 
the white line of his cufiF." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the 
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8-POINT OLD STYLE (MONOTYPE NO. 16) SOLID 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Cana- 
dians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry 
from Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, which served them 
as a shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each time they saw 
it advance, and had already repulsed it three times. "The Canadians, 
fighting in this manner," says the Journal kept in the army commanded 
by Montcalm f "certainly surpass all the troops of the umverse, owing 
to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor 
shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much con- 
fidence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose their superiority in 
the open field, and that most of them were poorly armed, having only 
their hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, but luid re- 
placed them by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to the 
ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior to the enemy in 
numbers, and worn out after a forced march of from one to two leagues — 
those who had last arrived being still out of breath — also lost all 
chance of meeting the British on even terms, as regards position, when 
it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed with trees, where its 
ranks were sure to be broken even before they reached the height which 



8-POtNT OLD STYLE (MONOTYPE NO. 16) LEADED 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Cana- 
dians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry 
from Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, which served them 
as a shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each time they saw 
it advance, and had already repulsed it three times. " The Canadians, 
fighting in this manner," says the Journal kept in the army commanded 
by Montcalm f "certainly surpass all the troops of the universe, owing 
to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor 
shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much con- 
fidence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose their suj>eriority in 
the o[>en field, and that most of them were poorly armed, having only 
their hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, but had re- 
placed them by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to the 
ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior to the enemy in 
nimibers, and worn out after a forced march of from one to two leagues — 
those who had last arrived being still out of breath — also lost all 
chance of meeting the British on even terms, as regards position, when 
it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed with trees, where its 
ranks were sure to be broken even before they reached the height which 
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10-POINT SCOTCH (MONOTYPE NO. 86) LBADED 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time were 
the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dis- 
lodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. Favored by 
the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran out 
and attacked the infantry each time they saw it advance, 
and had already repulsed it three times. ''The Canadians, 
fighting in this manner," says the Journal kept in the army 
commanded by Montcalm, "certainly surpass all the troops 
of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the 
ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm 
with too much confidence. He forgot that the Canadians 
would lose their superiority in the open field, and that most 
of them were poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. 
Some of them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to the 
ends of their gims. The army, which was inferior to the 
enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being 
i^till out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the 
British on even terms, as regards position, when it descended 
into an uneven hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks 
were sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British 
time to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements 
finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst 
the ranks, animating the men by his words of encouragement, 
with that chivalrous and martial air which they so much 
admired. A young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, 
who was present at the action, and who lived to be an old 
man, often spoke of the singular impression which the gen- 
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11-POINT SCOTCH (MONOTYPE NO. 86) SOLID 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time 
were the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, 
had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. 
Favored by the small wood, which served them as a 
shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each 
time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it 
three times. ""The Canadians, fighting in this man- 
ner," says the Journal kept in the army commanded 
by Montcalm^ "certainly surpass all the troops of the 
universe, owing to their skill as marksmen.'* 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, 
and the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired 
Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot 
that the Canadians would lose their superiority in 
the open field, and that most of them were poorly 
armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of 
them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to 
the ends of their guns. The army, which was in- 
ferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after 
a forced march of from one to two leagues — those 
who had last arrived being still out of breath — also 
lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an uneven 
hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks were 
sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the 
British time to entrench themselves and receive rein- 
forcements finally prevailed over all other considera- 
tions. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and 
amongst the ranks, animating the men by his words 
of encouragement, with that chivalrous and martial 
air which they so much admired. A young militia- 
man of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present 
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11-POINT SCOTCH (MONOTYPE NO. 86) LEADED 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time 
were the Canadians on the right, who» led by Dumas» 
had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. 
Favored by the small wood, which served them as a 
shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each 
time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it 
three times. ''The Canadians, fighting in this man- 
ner," says the Journal kept in the army commanded 
by Montcalm f "certainly surpass all the troops of the 
universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, 
and the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired 
Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot 
that the Canadians would lose their superiority in 
the open field, and that most of them were poorly 
/ armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of 
them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to 
the ends of their guns. The army, which was in- 
ferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after 
a forced march of from one to two leagues — those 
who had last arrived being still out of breath — also 
lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an uneven 
hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks were 
sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the 
British time to entrench themselves and receive rein- 
forcements finally prevailed over all other considera- 
tions. 
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12-POINT SCOTCH (MONOTYPE NO. 86) SOLID 

The only part of the army engaged up to this 
time were the Canadians on the right, who, led 
by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, 
which served them as a shelter, they ran out and 
attacked the infantry each time they saw it ad- 
vance, and had already repulsed it three times. 
"The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says 
the Journal kept in the army commanded by Mont- 
calm^ "certainly surpass all the troops of the uni- 
verse, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militia- 
men, and the ardor shown by the rest of the 
troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confi- 
dence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose 
their superiority in the open field, and that most 
of them were pooriy armed, having only their hunt- 
ing guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, 
but had replaced them by knives which they had 
fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. 
The army, which was inferior to the enemy in 
numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last 
arrived being still out of breath — also lost all 
chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an un- 
even hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks 
were sure to be broken even before they reached 
the height which the enemy occupied. The fear 
of giving the British time to entrench themselves 
and receive reinforcements finally prevailed over 
all other considerations. 
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12-POINT SCOTCH (MONOTYPE NO. S6) LEADED 

The only part of the army engaged up to this 
time were the Canadians on the right, who, led 
by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, 
which served them as a shelter, they ran out and 
attacked the infantry each time they saw it ad- 
vance, and had already repulsed it three times. 
"The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says 
the Journal kept in the army commanded by Mont- 
calm^ "certainly surpass all the troops of the uni- 
verse, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militia- 
men, and the ardor shown by the rest of the 
troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confi- 
dence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose 
their superiority in the open field, and that most 
of them were poorly armed, having only their hunt- 
ing guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, 
but had replaced them by knives which they had 
fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. 
The army, which was inferior to the enemy in 
numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last 
arrived being still out of breath — also lost all 
chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an un- 
even hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks 
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8-POINT OLD STYLE (MONOTYPE NO. 16) SOLID 

The only part of the anny engaged up to this time were the Cana- 
dians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry 
from Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, which served them 
as a shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each time they saw 
it advance, and had already repulsed it three times. "The Canadians, 
fighting in this manner," says the Journal kept in the army commanded 
by Montcalm f "certainly surpass all the troops of the um verse, owing 
to their skill as marksmen." 

The rep)eated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor 
shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much con- 
fidence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose their superiority in 
the open field, and that most of them were poorly armed, having only 
their hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, but had re- 
placed them by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to the 
ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior to the enemy in 
numbers, and worn out after a forced march of from one to two leagues — 
those who had last arrived being still out of breath — also lost all 
chance of meeting the British on even terms, as regards position, when 
it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed with trees, where its 
ranks were sure to be broken even before they reached the height which 



8-POINT OLD STYLE (MONOTYPE NO. 16) LEADED 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Cana- 
dians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry 
from Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, which served them 
as a shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each time they saw 
it advance, and had already repulsed it three times. *' The Canadians, 
fighting in this manner," says the Journal kept in the army commanded 
by Montcalm f "certainly surpass all the troops of the universe, owing 
to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor 
shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much con- 
fidence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose their suj>eriority in 
the open field, and that most of them were poorly armed, having only 
their hunting gtms. Some of them had not even bayonets, but had re- 
placed them by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to the 
ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior to the enemy in 
nimibers, and worn out after a forced march of from one to two leagues — 
those who had last arrived being still out of breath — also lost all 
chance of meeting the British on even terms, as regards position, when 
it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed with trees, where its 
ranks were sure to be broken even before they reached the height which 
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d-POINT OLD STYLE (MONOTYPE NO. 16) SOLID 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Cana- 
dians on the right, who, led by Dtmias, had dislodged the light in- 
fantry from Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, which 
served them as a shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry 
each time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it three 
times. "The Canadians, fighting in this manner," sajrs the Journal 
kept in the army commanded by Montcalm, "certainly surpass all 
the troops of the imiverse, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor 
shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much 
confidence. He forgot that tiie Canadians would lose their superi- 
ority in the open field, and that most of them were poorly armed, 
having only their htmting guns. Some of them had not even bayo- 
nets, but had replaced them by knives which they had fixed, as best 
they could, to the ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior 
to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being still 
out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the British on even 
terms, as regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow 
obstructed with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even 
before they reached the height which the enemy occupied. The 
fear of giving the British time to entrench themselves and receive 
reinforcements finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the 
ranks, animating the men by his words of encouragement, with 
that chivalrous and martial air which they so much admired. A 
young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present 
at the action, and who lived to be an old man, often spoke of the 
singular impression which the general made upon him on this occa- 
sion. "I recall very plainly," he said, "Montcalm's conduct before 
the combat. He mounted a brown or black horse in front of our 
lines, holding up his sword as if to excite us to do our duty. He 
wore a uniform with large sleeves, one of which falling back re- 
vealed the white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed 
over the field its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, the sabres, 
the red uniforms of the English, and the Highlanders' tartans 
glitter and flame with color in front of the French. Wolfe, who 
seemed to be everywhere, and was easily recognized by his height, 
marched at the head of his regiments, which he had advanced to 
the edge of the ravine. No one knew better than he the danger of 
his position. A few shots heard from the Sillery side led him to 
think that Bougainville was advancing, and would soon be on his 
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»-POINT OLD STYLE (MONOTYPE NO. 16) LEADED 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Cana- 
dians on the right, who, led by Ehmias, had dislodged the light in- 
fantry from Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, which 
served them as a shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry 
each time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it three 
times. ''The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says the Journal 
kept in the army commanded by Montcalm j ''certainly surpass all 
the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor 
shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much 
confidence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose their superi- 
ority in the open field, and that most of them were poorly armed, 
having only their htmting guns. Some of them had not even bayo- 
nets, but had replaced them by knives which they had fixed, as best 
they could, to the ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior 
to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being still 
out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the British on even 
terms, as regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow 
obstructed with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even 
before they reached the height which the enemy occupied. The 
fear of giving the British time to entrench themselves and receive 
reinforcements finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the 
ranks, animating the men by his words of encouragement, with 
that chivalrous and martial air which they so much admired. A 
young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present 
at the action, and who lived to be an old man, often spoke of the 
singular impression which the general made upon him on this occa- 
sion. "I recall very plainly," he said, "Montcalm's conduct before 
the combat. He mounted a brown or black horse in front of our 
lines, holding up his sword as if to excite us to do our duty. He 
wore a uniform with large sleeves, one of which falling back re- 
vealed the white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed 
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10-POINT OLD STYLE (MONOTYPE NO. 15) SOLID 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time were 
the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dis- 
lodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. Favored by 
the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran out 
and attacked the infantry each time they saw it advance, 
and had already repulsed it three times. "The Canadians, 
fighting in this manner,*' says the Journal kept in the army 
commanded by Montcalm, "certainly surpass all the troops 
of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the 
ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm 
with too much confidence. He forgot that the Canadians 
would lose their superiority in the open field, and that most 
of them were poorly armed, having only their hunting gims. 
Some of them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to the 
ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior to the 
enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being 
still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the 
British on even terms, as regards position, when it descended 
into an uneven hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks 
were sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British 
time to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements 
finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst 
the ranks, animating the men by his words of encoiu*agement, 
with that chivalrous and martial air which they so much 
admired. A young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, 
who was present at the action, and who lived to be an old 
man, often spoke of the singular impression which the gen- 
eral made upon him on this occasion. * * I recall very plainly, ' ' 
he said, "Montcalm's conduct before the combat. He 
mounted a brown or black horse in front of our lines, holding 
up his sword as if to excite us to do our duty. He wore a 
uniform with large sleeves, one of which falling back revealed 
the white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the 
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10-POINT OLD STYLE (MONOTYPE NO. 16) LEADED 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time were 
the Canadians on the right, who, led by Ehimas, had dis- 
lodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. Favored by 
the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran out 
and attacked the infantry each time they saw it advance, 
and had already repulsed it three times. "The Canadians, 
fighting in this manner," says the Journal kept in the army 
commanded by Montcalmy "certainly surpass all the troops 
of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the 
ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm 
with too much confidence. He forgot that the Canadians 
would lose their superiority in the open field, and that most 
of them were poorly armed, having only their himting guns. 
Some of them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to the 
ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior to the 
enemy in nimibers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being 
still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the 
British on even terms, as regards position, when it descended 
into an imeven hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks 
were sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British 
time to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements 
finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst 
the ranks, animating the men by his words of encoiu*agement, 
with that chivalrous and martial air which they so much 
admired. A young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, 
who was present at the action, and who lived to be an old 
man, often spoke of the singular impression which the gen- 
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12-POINT OLD STYLE (MONOTYPE NO. 16) LEADED 



The only part of the army engaged up to this 
time were the Canadians on the right, who, led 
by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, 
which served them as a shelter, they ran out and 
attacked the infantry each time they saw it ad- 
vance, and had already repulsed it three times. 
"The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says 
the Journal kept in the army commanded by Mont- 
calm, ''certainly surpass all the troops of the uni- 
verse, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militia- 
men, and the ardor shown by the rest of the 
troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confi- 
dence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose 
their superiority in the open field, and that most 
of them were pooriy armed, having only their hunt- 
ing guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, 
but had replaced them by knives which they had 
fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. 
The army, which was inferior to the enemy in 
numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last 
arrived being still out of breath — also lost all 
chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an un- 
even hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks 
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10-POlNT OLD STYLE (MONOTYPE NO. 21) LEADED 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time were 
the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dis- 
lodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. Favored 
by the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they 
ran out and attacked the infantry each time they saw it 
advance, and had already repulsed it three times. '*The 
Canadians, fighting in this manner,** says the Journal 
kept in the army commanded by Montcalm, ** certainly 
surpass all the troops of the universe, owing to their 
skill as marksmen.** 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and 
the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Mont- 
calm with too much confidence. He forgot that the 
Canadians would lose their superiority in the open field, 
and that most of them were poorly armed, having only 
their hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, 
but had replaced them by knives which they had fixed, 
as best they could, to the ends of their guns. The army, 
which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn 
out after a forced march of from one to two leagues — 
those who had last arrived being still out of breath — 
also lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, 
as regards position, when it descended unto an uneven 
hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks were sure 
to be broken even before they reached the height which 
the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British time 
to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements finally 
prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst 
the ranks, animating the men by his words of encourage- 
ment, with that chivalrous and martial air which they 
so much admired. A young militiaman of eighteen, 
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11-POINT OLD STYLE (MONOTYPE NO. 21) LEADED 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time 
were the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, 
had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. 
Favored by the small wood, which served them as a 
shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each 
time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed 
it three times. ''The Canadians, fighting in this 
manner,*' says the Journal kept in the army com- 
manded by Montcalm, ''certainly surpass all the troops 
of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, 
and the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired 
Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot 
that the Canadians would lose their superiority in 
the open field, and that most of them were poorly 
armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of 
them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, 
to the ends of their guns. The army, which was in- 
ferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after 
a forced march of from one to two leagues — those 
who had last arrived being still out of breath — also 
lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an uneven 
hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks were 
sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the 
British time to entrench themselves and receive rein- 
forcements finally prevailed over all other considera- 
tions. 
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12-POINT OLD STYLE (MONOTYPE NO. 21) LEADED 

The only part of the army engaged up to this 
time were the Canadians on the right, who, led by 
Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from Bor- 
gia's house. Favored by the small wood, which 
served them as a shelter, they ran out and attacked 
the infantry each time they saw it advance, and 
had already repulsed it three times. '*The Cana- 
dians, fighting in this manner," says the Journal 
kept in the army commanded by Montcalm, ''cer- 
tainly surpass all the troops of the universe, owing 
to their skill as marksmen.*' 

The repeated successes of these brave militia- 
men, and the ardor shown by the rest of the 
troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confi- 
dence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose 
their superiority in the open field, and that most of 
them were poorly armed, having only their hunting 
guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, but 
had replaced them by knives which they had 
fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their 
guns. The army, which was inferior to the enemy 
in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last 
arrived being still out of breath — also lost all 
chance, of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an un- 
even hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks 
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6-POINT OLD STYLE (MONOTYPE NO. 81) SOLID 

The only part of the anny engaxed up to this time were the Canadians on the right, wha 
led by Dumas, had dislodged the fight mfantry from Borgia's house. Favored bv the small 
wood, whkh served them as a shelter, thev ran out and attacked the infantry each time the^ 
saw it advance, and had already repulsea it three times. "The Canadians, fighting in thn 
manner." savs the Journal kept in the army commanded by Montcalm j "certainly surpass tXL 
the troops of the universe, owmg to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor shown by the rest of the 
troops, inspired Mcmtcalm with too much confidence. He forgot that the Canadians would 
lose their superiority in the open field, and that most of them were poorlv armed, having only 
their hunting guns. Some ot them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them by knivea 
which they had fixed, as best they could, to the ends <^ their guns. The army, which was in- 
ferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of from one to two leagues 
— those who had last arrived being still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the 
British on even terms, as regards position, when it descended into an imeven hollow obstructed 
with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even before they reached the height which the 
enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British time to entrench themselves and receive 
reinforcements finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, animating the men hy 
hb words of encouragement, with that chivalrous and martial air which they so much admired. 
A young militiaman of eighteen. Joseph Trahan. who was present at the action, and who lived 
to be an old man. often spoke of the singular impression which the general made upon htm 
on this occasion. " I recall verv plainly, he said. " Montcalm's conduct before the combat. 
He mounted a brown or black horse in front of our lines, holding up his sword as if to excite 
us to do our duty. He wore a uniform with large sleeves, one of which falling back reveaied 
the white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed over the field its blase of 
light, and made the bayonets, the sabres, the red uniforms of the English, and the High- 



6- POINT OLD STYLE (MONOTYPE NO. 81) LEADED 

The only part of the army engaged up to thb time were the Canadians on the right, who, 
led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. Favored by the small 
wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each time they 
saw it advance, and had already repulsed it three times. " The Canadians, fighting in this 
manner," says the Journal kept in the army commanded by Montcalm, " certainly surpass all 
the troops of the univeise, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor shown by the rest of the 
troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot that the Canadians would 
lose their superiority in the open field, and that most of them were poorly armed, having only 
their hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them by knives 
which they had fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. The army, which was in- 
ferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of from one to two leagues 
— those who had last arrived being still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the 
British on even terms, as regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed 
with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even before they reached the height whkh the 
enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British time to enbrench themselves and receive 
reinforcements finally prevaUed over all other consideratnns. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, animating the men by 
his words of encouragement, with that chivalrous and martial air which they so much admired. 
A young militiaman of eighteen. Joseph Trahan. who was present at the action, and who lived 
to be an old man. often spoke of the singuUr impression which the general made upon him 
on this occask>n. " I recall very plainly." he said. " Montcalm's conduct before the combat. 
He mounted a brown or black horse in front of our lines, holding up hb sword as if to exdte 
us to do our duty. He wore a uniform with large sleeves, one of which falling back revealed 
the white line of hb cuff." 
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7-POINT OLD STYLE (MONOTYPE NO. 81) SOLID 

The only part of the army engsiged up to this time were the Canadians on the 
right, who, led by Dumas, had di^odged the light infantry from Borgia's house. 
Favored by the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran out and attacked 
the infantry each time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it three times. 
''The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says the Journal kept in ike army com- 
manded by Montcalm^ "certainly surpass all the troops of the universe, owing to 
their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave niilitiamen, and the ardor shown by the 
rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot that 
the Canadians would lose their superiority in the open field, and that most of them 
were poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of them had not even 
bayonets but had replaced them by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, 
to the ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, 
and worn out after a forced march of from one to two leagues — those who had last 
arrived beirig still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the British on 
even terms, as regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed 
with trees, where its ranks were siu-e to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British time to entrench them- 
selves and receive reinforcements finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, animating 
the men by his words of encouragement, with that chivalrous and martial air which 
they so much admired. A yoimg militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was 
present at the action, and who lived to be an old man, often spoke of the singular 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Canadians on the 
right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. 
Favored by the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran out and attacked 
the infantry each time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it three times. 
"The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says the Journal kept in tke army com- 
manded by Montcalm, "certainly surpass all the troops of the universe, owing to 
their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor shown by the 
rest of the troo[)s, inspired Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot that 
the Canadians would lose their superiority in the open field, and that most of them 
were poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of them had not even 
bayonets, but had replaced them by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, 
to the ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, 
and worn out after a forced march of from one to two leagues — those who had last 
arrived being still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the Britbh on 
even terms, as regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed 
¥nth trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British time to entrench them- 
selves and receive reinforcements finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

MiHitcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, animating 
the moi by his words of encouragement, with that chivalrous and martial air which 
they so much admired. A young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was 
present at the action, and who lived to be an old man, often spoke of the singular 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the r-aim<Bnn^ 
on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia's house. Favored by the snoall wood, which ser\'ed them as a shdter, 
they ran out and attacked the infantr>' each time they saw it ad\'ance, and had 
already repulsed it three times. "The Canadians, fighting in this manner," 
says the Journal kept in the army commanded by Montcalm ^ "certainly sur- 
pass all the trrxips of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen.** 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor shown 
by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confidence. 
He forgot that the Canadians would lose their superiority in the open field, 
and that most of them were poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. 
Some of them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them by knives 
which the^ had fixed, as best they coidd, to the enids of their guns. The 
army, which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a 
forced march of from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being 
still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the British on e\'en 
terms, as regards position, when it descended into an ime\*en hoUow ob- 
structed with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even before 
they reached the height which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving 
the British time to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements finally 
prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, 
animating the men by his words of encouragement, with that chiv'alious 
and martial air which they so much admired. A young militiaman of 
eighteen, Josq)h Trahan, who was present at the action, and who lived to 
be an old man, often sp>oke of the singular impression which the general 
made upon him on this occasion. "I recall ver>' plainly,'' he said, "Mont- 
calm's conduct l>efore the combat. He mounted a brown or black horse 
in front of our lines, holding up his sword as if to excite us to do our duty. 
He wore a uniform with large sleeves, one of which falling back revealed the 
white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sim shed over 
the field its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, the sabres, the red uni- 
forms of the English, and the Highlanders' tartans glitter and flame with 
a)lor in front of the French. Wolfe, who seemed to be everywhere, and 
was easily recognized by his height, marched at the head of his regiments, 
which he had advanced to the edge of the ravane. No one knew better than 
he the danger of his position. A few shots heard from the Sillery side led 
him to think that Bougainville w^as advancing, and would soon be on his 
rear. If the French general retarded the attack to combine his movement 
with that of the ailoncl, he felt that his position would be a desperate 
one indeed. But the same good fortune vhich had so favored the success 
of the daring deed which he had just accomplished, inspired him with faith 
in his ultimate triumph. He passed in front of his regiments, pointing 
out the enemy with his sword, and haranguing his soldiers, telling them 
that for them it was either victory or death, for retreat was impossible. 

Montcalm sounded the charge. His army moved forward with flags 
flying and uttering their war cry in the old time fashion. The force move^ 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Canadians 
on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, which served them as a shelter, 
they ran out and attacked the infantry each time they saw it advance, and had 
already repulsed it three times. "The Canadians, fighting in this manner," 
says the Journal kept in the army commanded by Montcalm^ "certainly sur- 
pass all the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor shown 
by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confidence. 
He forgot that the Canadians would lose their superiority in the open field, 
and that most of them were poorly armed, having only their hunting gims. 
Some of them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them by knives 
which they had fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. The 
army, which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a 
forced march of from pne to two leagues — those who had last arrived being 
still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the British on even 
terms, as regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow ob- 
structed with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even before 
they reached the height which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving 
the British time to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements finally 
prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, 
animating the men by his words of encouragement, with that chivalrous 
and martial air which they so much admired. A young militiaman of 
eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present at the action, and who lived to 
be an old man, often spoke of the singular impression which the general 
made upon him on this occasion. "I recall very plainly," he said, "Mont- 
calm's conduct before the combat. He mounted a brown or black horse 
in front of our lines, holding up his sword as if to excite us to do our duty. 
He wore a uniform with large sleeves, one of which falling back revealed the 
white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed over 
the field its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, the sabres, the red uni- 
forms of the English, and the Highlanders' tartans glitter and flame with 
color in front of the French. Wolfe, who seemed to be everywhere, and 
was easily recognized by his height, marched at the head of his regiments, 
which he had advanced to the edge of the ravine. No one knew better than 
he the danger of his position. A few shots heard from the Sillery side led 
him to think that Bougainville was advancing, and would soon be on his 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Cana- 
dians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light in- 
fantry from Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, which 
served them as a shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry 
each time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it three 
times. "The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says the Journal 
kept in the army commanded by Montcalm, "certainly surpass all 
the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor 
shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much 
confidence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose their superi- 
ority in the open field, and that most of them were poorly armed, 
having only their hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayo- 
nets, but had replaced them by knives which they had fixed, as best 
they could, to the ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior 
to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of from 
one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being still out of 
breath — also lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed 
with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even before they 
reached the height which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving 
the British time to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements 
finally prevailed over all other considerations. 
. Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, 
animating the men by his words of encouragement, with that chival- 
rous and martial air which they so much admired. A young militia- 
man of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present at the action, and 
who lived to be an old man, often spoke of the singular impression 
which the general made upon him on this occasion. "I recall very 
plainly," he said, "Montcalm's conduct before the combat. He 
mounted a brown or black horse in front of our lines, holding up his 
sword as if to excite us to do our duty. He wore a uniform with large 
sleeves, one of which falling back revealed the white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed 
over the field its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, the sabres, 
the red uniforms of the English, and the Highlanders' tartans glitter 
and flame with color in front of the French. Wolfe, who seemed 
to be everywhere, and was easily recognized by his height, marched 
at the head of his regiments, which he had advanced to the edge of 
the ravine. No one knew better than he the danger of his position. 
A few shots heard from the Sillery side led him to think that Bougain- 
ville was advancing, and would soon be on his rear. If the French 
general retarded the attack to combine his movement with that of the 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Cana- 
dians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light in- 
fantry from Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, which 
served them as a shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry 
each time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it three 
times. "The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says the Journal 
kept in the army commanded by Montcalm j '^certainly surpass all 
the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor 
shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much 
confidence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose their superi- 
ority in the open field, and that most of them were poorly armed, 
having only their hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayo- 
nets, but had replaced them by knives which they had fixed, as best 
they could, to the ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior 
to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of from 
one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being still out of 
breath — also lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed 
with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even before they 
reached the height which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving 
the British time to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements 
finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, 
animating the men by his words of encouragement, with that chival- 
rous and martial air which they so much admired. A young militia- 
man of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present at the action, and 
who lived to be an old man, often spoke of the singular impression 
which the general made upon him on this occasion. "I recall very 
plainly," he said, "Montcalm's conduct before the combat. He 
mounted a brown or black horse in front of our lines, holding up his 
sword as if to excite us to do our duty. He wore a uniform with large 
sleeves, one of which falling back revealed the white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed 
over the field its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, the sabres, 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were 
the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dis- 
lodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. Favored by 
the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran out 
and attacked the infantry each time they saw it advance, and 
had already repulsed it three times. "The Canadians, fighting 
in this manner," says the Journal kept in the army commanded 
by Montcalm y ** certainly surpass all the troops of the universe, 
owing to their skill as marksmen.'' 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the 
ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with 
too much confidence. He forgot that the Canadians would 
lose thdr superiority in the open field, and that most of them 
were poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of 
them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them by knives 
which they had fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their 
guns. The army, which was inferior to the enemy in nimibers, 
and worn out after a forced march of from one to two leagues — 
those who had last arrived being still out of breath — also lost 
all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as regards 
position, when it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed 
with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even 
before they reached the height which the enemy occupied. 
The fear of giving the British time to entrench themselves 
and receive reinforcements finally prevailed over all other 
considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst 
the ranks, animating the men by his words of encouragement, 
with that chivalrous and martial air which they so much ad- 
mired. A young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who 
was present at the action, and who lived to be an old man, often 
spoke of the singular impression which the general made upon 
him on this occasion. "I recall very plainly," he said, ** Mont- 
calm's conduct before the combat. He mounted a brown or 
black horse in front of our lines, holding up his sword as if to 
excite us to do our duty. He wore a uniform with large sleeves, 
one of which falling back revealed the white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun 
shed over the field its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were 
the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dis- 
lodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. Favored by 
the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran out 
and attacked the infantry each time they saw it advance, and 
had already repulsed it three times. "The Canadians, fighting 
in this manner," says the Journal kept in the army commanded 
by Montcalm, "certainly surpass all the troops of the universe, 
owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the 
ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with 
too much confidence. He forgot that the Canadians would 
lose their superiority in the open field, and that most of them 
were poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of 
them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them by knives 
which they had fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their 
guns. The army, which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, 
and worn out after a forced march of from one to two leagues — 
those who had last arrived being still out of breath — also lost 
all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as regards 
position, when it descended into an uneven hollow obstructed 
with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even 
before they reached the height which the enemy occupied. 
The fear of giving the British time to entrench themselves 
and receive reinforcements finally prevailed over all other 
considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst 
the ranks, animating the men by his words of encouragement, 
with that chivalrous and martial air which they so much ad- 
mired. A young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who 
was present at the action, and who lived to be an old man, often 
spoke of the singular impression which the general made upon 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were 
the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dis- 
lodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. Favored 
by the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they 
ran out and attacked the infantry each time they saw it 
advance, and had already repulsed it three times. ''The 
Canadians, fighting in this manner," says the Journal 
kept in the army commanded by Montcalm^ '* certainly 
surpass all the troops of the universe, owing to their 
skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and 
the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Mont- 
calm with too much confidence. He forgot that the 
Canadians would lose their superiority in the open field, 
and that most of them were poorly armed, having only 
their hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, 
but had replaced them by knives which they had fixed, 
as best they could, to the ends of their guns. The army, 
which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn 
out after a forced march of from one to two leagues — 
those who had last arrived being still out of breath — 
also lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, 
as regards position, when it descended into an uneven 
hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks were sure 
to be broken even before they reached the height which 
the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British time 
to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements finally 
prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst 
the ranks, animating the men by his words of encourage- 
ment, with that chivalrous and martial air which they 
so much admired. A young militiaman of eighteen, 
Joseph Trahan, who was present at the action, and who 
lived to be an old man, often spoke of the singular im- 
pression which the general made upon him on this occa- 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were 
the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dis- 
lodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. Favored 
by the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they 
ran out and attacked the infantry each time they saw it 
advance, and had already repulsed it three times. **The 
Canadians, fighting in this manner," says the Journal 
kept in the army commanded by Monicalm^ ** certainly 
surpass all the troops of the universe, owing to their 
skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and 
the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Mont- 
calm with too much confidence. He forgot that the 
Canadians would lose their superiority in the open field, 
and that most of them were poorly armed, having only 
their hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, 
but had replaced them by knives which they had fixed, 
as best they could, to the ends of their guns. The army, 
which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn 
out after a forced march of from one to two leagues — 
those who had last arrived being still out of breath — 
also lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, 
as regards position, when it descended into an uneven 
hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks were sure 
to be broken even before they reached the height which 
the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British time 
to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements finally 
prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time 
were the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, 
had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. 
Favored by the small wood, which served them as a 
shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each 
time they saw it advance, and had already repiilsed it 
three times. "The Canadians, fighting in this man- 
ner," says the Journal kept in the army commanded 
by Montcalm y "certainly surpass all the troops of the 
universe, owing to their skill as marksmen.'' 

The rej)eated successes of these brave militiamen, 
and the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired 
Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot 
that the Canadians would lose their superiority in 
the open field, and that most of them were poorly 
armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of 
them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to 
the ends of their guns. The army, which was in- 
ferior to the enemy in niunbers, and worn out after 
a forced march of from one to two leagues — those 
who had last arrived being still out of breath — also 
lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an uneven 
hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks were 
sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the 
British time to entrench themselves and receive rein- 
forcements finally prevailed over all other considera- 
tions. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and 
amongst the ranks, animating the men by his words 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this tune 
were the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, 
had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. 
Favored by the small wood, which served them as a 
shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each 
time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it 
three times. "The Canadians, fighting in this man- 
ner,'' says the Journal kept in the army commanded 
by Montcalm^ "certainly surpass all the troops of the 
universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, 
and the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired 
Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot 
that the Canadians would lose their superiority in 
the open field, and that most of them were poorly 
armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of 
them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to 
the ends of their guns. The army, which was in- 
ferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after 
a forced march of from one to two leagues — those 
who had last arrived being still out of breath — also 
lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an uneven 
hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks were 
sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Canadians 
on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, which served them as a shelter, 
they ran out and attacked the infantry each time they saw it advance, and had 
already repulsed it three times. "The Canadians, fighting in this manner," 
«ays the Journal kept in tfu army commanded by Montcalm^ "certainly sur- 
pass all the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor shown 
by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confidence. 
He forgot that the Canadians would lose their superiority in the open field, 
and that most of them were poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. 
Some of them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them by knives 
which they had fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. The 
army, which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a 
forced march of from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being 
still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the British on even 
terms, as regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow ob- 
structed with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even before 
they reached the height which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving 
the British time to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements nnally 
prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, 
animating the men by his words of encouragement, with that chivalrous 
and martial air which they so much admired. A young militiaman of 
eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present at the action, and who lived to 
be an old man, often spoke of the singular impression which the general 
made upon him on this occasion. "I recall very plainly," he said, "Mont- 
calm's conduct before the combat. He mounted a brown or black horse 
in front of our lines, holding up his sword as if to excite us to do our duty. 
He wore a uniform with large sleeves, one of which falling back revealed the 
white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed over 
the field its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, the sabres, the red uni- 
forms of the English, and the Highlanders' tartans glitter and flame with 
color in front of the French. Wolfe, who seemed to be everywhere, and 
was easily recognized by his height, marched at the head of his regiments, 
which he had advanced to the edge of the ravine. No one knew better than 
he the danger of his position. A few shots heard from the Sillery side led 
him to think that Bougainville was advancing, and would soon be on his 
rear. If the French general retarded the attack to combine his movement 
with that of the colonel, he felt that his position would be a desjjerate 
one indeed. But the same good fortune which had so favored the success 
of the daring deed which he had just accomplished, inspired him with faith 
in his ultimate triumph. He passed in front of his regiments, pointing 
out the enemy with his sword, and haranguing his soldiers, telling them 
that for them it was either victory or death, for retreat was impossible. 

Montcalm sounded the charge. His army moved forward with flags 
flying and uttering their war cry in the old time fashion. The force moved 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Canadians 
on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, which served them as a shelter, 
they ran out and attacked the infantry each time they saw it advance, and had 
already repulsed it three times. "The Canadians, fighting in this manner," 
says the Journal kept in tfu army commanded by Montcalm, "certainly sur- 
pass all the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor shown 
by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confidence. 
He forgot that the Canadians would lose their superiority in the open field, 
and that most of them were poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. 
Some of them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them by knives 
which they had fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. The 
army, which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a 
forced march of from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being 
still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the British on even 
terms, as regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow ob- 
structed with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even before 
they reached the height which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving 
the British time to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements finally 
prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, 
animating the men by his words of encouragement, with that chivalrous 
and martial air which they so much admired. A young militiaman of 
eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present at the action, and who lived to 
be an old man, often spoke of the singular impression which the general 
made upon him on this occasion. " I recall very plainly," he said, " Mont- 
calm's conduct before the combat. He mounted a brown or black horse 
in front of our lines, holding up his sword as if to excite us to do our duty. 
He wore a uniform with large sleeves, one of which falling back revealed the 
white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed over 
the field its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, the sabres, the red uni- 
forms of the English, and the Highlanders' tartans glitter and flame with 
color in front of the French. Wolfe, who seemed to be everywhere, and 
was easily recognized by his height, marched at the head of his regiments, 
which he had advanced to the edge of the ravine. No one knew better than 
he the danger of his position. A few shots heard from the Sillery side led 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were 
the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dis- 
lodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. Favored by 
the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran out 
and attacked the infantry each time they saw it advance, 
and had already repulsed it three times. "The Canadians, 
fighting in this manner," says the Journal kept in the army 
commanded by Montcalm^ "certainly surpass all the troops 
of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the 
ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm 
with too much confidence. He forgot that the Canadians 
would lose their superiority in the open field, and that most 
of them were poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. 
Some of them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to the 
ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior to the 
enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being 
still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the 
British on even terms, as regards position, when it descended 
into an uneven hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks 
were sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British 
time to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements 
finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst 
the ranks, animating the men by his words of encouragement, 
with that chivalrous and martial air which they so much 
admired. A young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, 
who was present at the action, and who lived to be an old 
man, often spoke of the singular impression which the gen- 
eral made upon him on this occasion. " I recall very plainly," 
he said, "Montcalm's conduct before the combat. He 
mounted a brown or black horse in front of our lines, holding 
up his sword as if to excite us to do our duty. He wore a 
uniform with large sleeves, one of which falling back revealed 
the white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were 
the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dis- 
lodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. Favored by 
the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran out 
and attacked the infantry each time they saw it advance, 
and had already repulsed it three times. "The Canadians, 
fighting in this manner," says the Journal kept in the army 
commanded by Montcalm, "certainly surpass all the troops 
of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the 
ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm 
with too much confidence. He forgot that the Canadians 
would lose their superiority in the open field, and that most 
of them were poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. 
Some of them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to the 
ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior to the 
enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being 
still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the 
British on even terms, as regards position, when it descended 
into an uneven hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks 
were sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British 
time to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements 
finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst 
the ranks, animating the men by his words of encouragement, 
with that chivalrous and martial air which they so much 
admired. A young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, 
who was present at the action, and who lived to be an old 
man, often spoke of the singular impression which the gen- 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time 
were the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, 
had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. 
Favored by the small wood, which served them as a 
shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each 
time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it 
three times. "The Canadians, fighting in this man- 
ner," says the Journal kept in the army commanded 
by Montcalmy "certainly surpass all the troops of the 
universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, 
and the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired 
Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot 
that the Canadians would lose their superiority in 
the open field, and that most of them were poorly 
armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of 
them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to 
the ends of their guns. The army, which was in- 
ferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after 
a forced march of from one to two leagues — those 
who had last arrived being still out of breath — also 
lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an uneven 
hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks were 
sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the 
British time to entrench themselves and receive rein- 
forcements finally prevailed over all other considera- 
tions. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and 
amongst the ranks, animating the men by his words 
of encouragement, with that chivalrous and martial 
air which they so much admired. A young militia- 
man of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time 
were the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, 
had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. 
Favored by the small wood, which served them as a 
shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each 
time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it 
three times. "The Canadians, fighting in this man- 
ner," says the Journal kept in the army commanded 
by Montcalm^ "certainly surpass all the troops of the 
universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, 
and the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired 
Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot 
that the Canadians would lose their superiority in 
the open field, and that most of them were poorly 
armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of 
them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to 
the ends of their guns. The army, which was in- 
ferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after 
a forced march of from one to two leagues — those 
who had last arrived being still out of breath — also 
lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an uneven 
hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks were 
sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the 
British time to entrench themselves and receive rein- 
forcements finally prevailed over all other considera- 
tions. 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this 
time were the Canadians on the right, who, led 
by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, 
which served them as a shelter, they ran out and 
attacked the infantry each time they saw it ad- 
vance, and had already repulsed it three times. 
"The Canadians, fighting in this manner,'* says 
the Journal kept in the army commanded by Mont- 
calm^ "certainly surpass all the troops of the uni- 
verse, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militia- 
men, and the ardor shown by the rest of the 
troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confi- 
dence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose 
their superiority in the open field, and that most 
of them were poorly armed, having only their hunt- 
ing guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, 
but had replaced them by knives which they had 
fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. 
The army, which was inferior to the enemy in 
numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last 
arrived being still out of breath — also lost all 
chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an un- 
even hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks 
were sure to be broken even before they reached 
the height which the enemy occupied. The fear 
of giving the British time to entrench themselves 
and receive reinforcements finally prevailed over 
all other considerations. 
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12-POINT OLD STYLE (MONOTYPE NO. 87) LEADED 

The only part of the army engaged up to this 
time were the Canadians on the right, who, led 
by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, 
which served them as a shelter, they ran out and 
attacked the infantry each time they saw it ad- 
vance, and had already repulsed it three times. 
"The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says 
the Journal kept in the army commanded by Mont- 
calm^ "certainly surpass all the troops of the uni- 
verse, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militia- 
men, and the ardor shown by the rest of the 
troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confi- 
dence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose 
their superiority in the open field, and that most 
of them were poorly armed, having only their hunt- 
ing guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, 
but had replaced them by knives which they had 
fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. 
The army, which was inferior to the enemy in 
numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last 
arrived being still out of breath — also lost all 
chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an un- 
even hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Canadians 
on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, which served them as a shelter, 
they ran out and attacked the infantry each tinie they saw it advance, and had 
already repulsed it three times. '*Tne Canadians, fighting in this manner," 
says the Journal kept in the army commanded by Montcalm^ "certainly sur- 
pass all the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor shown 
by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confidence, 
m forgot that the Canadians would lose their superiority in the open field, 
and that most of them were poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. 
Some of them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them by knives 
which they had fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. The 
army, which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a 
forced march of from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being 
still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the British on even 
terms, as regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow ob- 
structed with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even before 
they reached the height which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving 
the British time to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements finally 
prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, 
animating the men bv his words of encouragement, with that chivalrous 
and martial air which thev so much admired. A young militiaman of 
eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present at the action, and who lived to 
be an old man, often spoke of the singular impression which the general 
made upon him on this occasion. "I recall very plainly," he said, "Mont- 
calm's conduct before the combat. He mounted a brown or black horse 
in front of our lines, holding up his sword as if to excite us to do our duty. 
He wore a uniform with large sleeves, one of which falling back revealed the 
white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed over 
the field its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, the sabres, the red uni- 
forms of the English, and the Highlanders' tartans glitter and flame with 
color in front of the French. Wolfe, who seemed to be eveiywhere, and 
was easily recognized by his height, marched at the head of his regiments, 
which he had advanced to the edge of the ravine. No one knew better than 
he the danger of his position. A few shots heard from the Sillery side led 
him to think that Bougainville was advancing, and would soon be on his 
rear. If the French general retarded the attack to combine his movement 
with that of the colonel, he felt that his position would be a desperate 
one indeed. But the same eood fortune which had so favored the success 
of the daring deed which he nad just accomplished, inspired him with faith 
in his ultimate triumph. He passed in front of his regiments, pointing 
out the enemy with his sword, and haranguing his soldiers, telling them 
that for them it was either victory or death, for retreat was impossible. 

Montcalm sounded the charge. His army moved forward with flags 
flying and uttering their war cry in the old time fashion. The force moved 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this 
time were the Canadians on the right, who, led 
by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, 
which served them as a shelter, they ran out and 
attacked the infantry each time they saw it ad- 
vance, and had already repulsed it three times. 
"The Canadians, fighting in this manner,'' says 
the Journal kept in the army commanded by Mont- 
calm^ "certainly surpass all the troops of the uni- 
verse, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militia- 
men, and the ardor shown by the rest of the 
troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confi- 
dence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose 
their superiority in the open field, and that most 
of them were poorly armed, having only their hunt- 
ing guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, 
but had replaced them by knives which they had 
fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. 
The army, which was inferior to the enemy in 
numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last 
arrived being still out of breath — also lost all 
chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an un- 
even hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Canadians 
on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, which served them as a shelter, 
they ran out and attacked the infantrv each tinie they saw it advance, and had 
already repulsed it three times. "The Canadians, fighting in this manner," 
says the Journal kept in the army commanded by Montcalm^ " certainly sur^ 
pass all the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor shown 
by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confidence. 
He forgot that the Canadians would lose their superiority in the open field, 
and that most of them were poorly armed, having only their huntmg guns. 
Some of them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them by knives 
which they had fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. The 
army, which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a 
forced march of from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being 
still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the British on even 
terms, as regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow ob- 
structed with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even before 
they reached the height which the enemy occupied. Tlie fear of giving 
the British time to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements finally 
prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, 
animating the men by his words of encouragement, with that chivalrous 
and martial air which they so much admired. A young militiaman of 
eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present at the action, and who lived to 
be an old man, often spoke of the singular impression which the general 
made upon him on this occasion. ** I recall very plainly," he said, " Mont- 
calm's conduct before the combat. He mounted a brown or black horse 
in front of our lines, holding up his sword as if to excite us to do our duty. 
He wore a uniform with large sleeves, one of which falling back revealed the 
white line of his cufF." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed over 
the field its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, the sabres, the red uni- 
forms of the English, and the Highlanders' tartans glitter and flame with 
color in front of the French. Wolfe, who seemed to be everywhere, and 
was easily recognized by his height, marched at the head of his regiments, 
which he had advanced to the edge of the ravine. No one knew better than 
he the danger of his position. A few shots heard from the Sillery side led 
him to think that Bougainville was advancing, and would soon be on his 
rear. If the French general retarded the attack to combine his movement 
with that of the colonel, he felt that his position would be a desperate 
one indeed. But the same good fortune which had so favored the success 
of the daring deed which he had just accomplished, inspired him with faith 
in his ultimate triumph. He passed in front of his regiments, pointing 
out the enemy with his sword, and haranguing his soldiers, telling them 
that for them it was either victory or death, for retreat was impossible. 

Montcalm sounded the charge. His army moved forward with flags 
flying and uttering their war cry in the old time fashion. The force moved 
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Tlie only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Canadians 
on the right, who» led by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, which served them as a shelter, 
they ran out and attacked the infantry each time they saw it advance, and had 
already repulsed it three times. "The Canadians, fighting in this manner," 
says the Journal kept in the army commanded by Montcalm^ " certainly sur- 
pass all the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor shown 
by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confidence. 
He forgot that the Canadians would lose their superiority in the open field, 
and that most of them were poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. 
Some of them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them by knives 
which they had fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. The 
army, which was inferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a 
forced march of from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being 
still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the British on even 
terms, as regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow ob- 
structed with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even before 
they reached the height which the enemy occupied. Tlie fear of giving 
the British time to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements finally 
prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the ranks, 
animating the men by his words of encouragement, with that chivalrous 
and martial air which they so much admired. A young militiaman of 
eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present at the action, and who lived to 
be an old man, often spoke of the singular impression which the general 
made upon him on this occasion. "I recall very plainly," he said, "Mont- 
calm's conduct before the combat. He mounted a brown or black horse 
in front of our lines, holding up his sword as if to excite us to do our duty. 
He wore a uniform with large sleeves, one of which falling back revealed the 
white line of his cufF." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed over 
the field its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, the sabres, the red uni- 
forms of the English, and the Highlanders' tartans glitter and flame with 
color in front of the French. Wolfe, who seemed to be everywhere, and 
was easily recognized by his height, marched at the head of his regiments, 
which he had advanced to the edge of the ravine. No one knew better than 
he the danger of his position. A few shots heard from the Sillery side led 
him to think that Bougainville was advancing, and would soon be on his 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Cana- 
dians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light in- 
fantry from Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, which 
served them as a shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry 
each time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it three 
times. "The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says the Journal 
kept in the army commanded by Montcalm^ "certainly surpass all 
the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor 
shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much 
confidence. He forgot that tne Canadians would lose their superi- 
ority in the open field, and that most of them were poorly armed, 
havmg only their hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayo- 
nets, but had replaced them by knives which they had fixed, as best 
they could, to the ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior 
to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being still 
out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the British on even 
terms, as regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow 
obstructed with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even 
before they reached the height which the enemy occupied. The 
fear of giving the British time to entrench themselves and receive 
reinforcements finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the 
ranks, animating the men by his words of encouragement, with 
that chivalrous and martial air which they so much admired. A 
young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present 
at the action, and who lived to be an old man, often spoke of the 
singular impression which the general made upon him on this occa- 
sion. "I recall very plainly," he said, "Montcalm's conduct before 
the combat. He mounted a brown or black horse in front of our 
lines, holding up his sword as if to excite us to do our duty. He 
wore a uniform with large sleeves, one of which falling back re- 
vealed the white line of his cuff." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed 
over the field its blaze of light, and made the bayonets, the sabres» 
the red uniforms of the English, and the Highlanders' tartans 
glitter and flame with color in front of the French. Wolfe, who 
seemed to be everywhere, and was easily recognized by his height, 
marched at the head of his regiments, which he had advanced to 
the edge of the ravine. No one knew better than he the danger of 
his position. A few shots heard from the Sillery side led him to 
think that Bougainville was advancing, and would soon be on his 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were the Cana- 
dians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dislodged the light in- 
fantry from Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, which 
served them as a shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry 
each time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it three 
times. ''The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says the Journal 
kept in the army commanded by Montcalmy "certainly surpass all 
the troops of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the ardor 
shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm with too much 
confidence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose their superi- 
ority in the open field, and that most of them were poorly armed, 
having only their hunting guns. Some of them had not even bayo- 
nets, but had replaced them by knives which they had fixed, as best 
they could, to the ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior 
to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being still 
out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the British on even 
terms, as regards position, when it descended into an uneven hollow 
obstructed with trees, where its ranks were sure to be broken even 
before they reached the height which the enemy occupied. The 
fear of giving the British time to entrench themselves and receive 
reinforcements finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst the 
ranks, animating the men by his words of encouragement, with 
that chivalrous and martial air which they so much admired. A 
young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present 
at the action, and who lived to be an old man, often spoke of the 
singular impression which the general made upon him on this occa- 
sion. " I recall very plainly," he said, " Montcalm's conduct before 
the combat. He mounted a brown or black horse in front of our 
lines, holding up his sword as if to excite us to do our duty. He 
wore a uniform with large sleeves, one of which falling back re- 
vealed the white line of his cufF." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the sun shed 
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The only part of the army engaged up to this time were 
the Canaclians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dis- 
lodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. Favored by 
the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran out 
and attacked the infantry each time they saw it advance, 
and had already repulsed it three times. ''The Canadians, 
fighting in this manner," says the Journal kept in the army 
commanded by Montcalm^ "certainly surpass all the troops 
of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen.'' 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the 
ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm 
with too much confidence. He forgot that the Canadians 
would lose their superiority in the open field, and that most 
of them were poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. 
Some of them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to the 
ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior to the 
enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being 
still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the 
British on even terms, as regards position, when it descended 
into an uneven hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks 
were sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British 
time to entrench themselves and receive remforcements 
finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst 
the ranks, animating the men by his words of encouragement, 
with that chivalrous and martial air which they so much 
admired. A young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, 
who was present at the action, and who lived to be an old 
man, often spoke of the singular impression which the gen- 
eral made upon him on this occasion. '* I recall very plainly," 
he said, "Montcalm's conduct before the combat. He 
mounted a brown or black horse in front of our lines, holding 
up his sword as if to excite us to do our duty. He wore a 
uniform with large sleeves, one of which falling back revealed 
the white line of his cufF." 

It was ten o'clock. The clouds had dispersed, and the 
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lO-POINT OLD STYLE (MONOTYPE NO. 137) LEADED 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time were 
the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, had dis- 
lodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. Favored by 
the small wood, which served them as a shelter, they ran out 
and attacked the infantry each time they saw it advance, 
and had already repulsed it three times. "The Canadians, 
fighting in this manner," says the Journal kept in the army 
commanded by Montcalm^ "certainly surpass all the troops 
of the universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, and the 
ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired Montcalm 
with too much confidence. He forgot that the Canadians 
would lose their superiority in the open field, and that most 
of them were poorly armed, having only their hunting guns. 
Some of them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to the 
ends of their guns. The army, which was inferior to the 
enemy in numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last arrived being 
still out of breath — also lost all chance of meeting the 
British on even terms, as regards position, when it descended 
into an uneven hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks 
were sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the British 
time to entrench themselves and receive reinforcements 
finally prevailed over all other considerations. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and amongst 
the ranks, animating the men by his words of encouragement, 
with that chivalrous and martial air which they so much 
admired. A young militiaman of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, 
who was present at the action, and who lived to be an old 
man, often spoke of the singular impression which the gen- 
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11-POINT OLD STYLE (MONOTYPE NO. 137) SOLID 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time 
were the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, 
had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. 
Favored by the small wood, which served them as a 
shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each 
time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it 
three times. "The Canadians, fighting in this man- 
ner," says the Journal kept in the army commanded 
by Montcalm^ "certainly surpass all the troops of the 
universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, 
and the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired 
Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot 
that the Canadians would lose their superiority in 
the open field, and that most of them were poorly 
armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of 
them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to 
the ends of their guns. The army, which was in- 
ferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after 
a forced march of from one to two leagues — those 
who had last arrived being still out of breath — also 
lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an uneven 
hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks were 
sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the 
British time to entrench themselves and receive rein- 
forcements finally prevailed over all other considera- 
tions. 

Montcalm rode in front of his line of battle and 
amongst the ranks, animating the men by his words 
of encouragement, with that chivalrous and martial 
air which they so much admired. A young militia- 
man of eighteen, Joseph Trahan, who was present 
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11-POINT OLD STYLE (MONOTYPE NO. 137) LEADED 

The only part of the army engaged up to this time 
were the Canadians on the right, who, led by Dumas, 
had dislodged the light infantry from Borgia's house. 
Favored by the small wood, which served them as a 
shelter, they ran out and attacked the infantry each 
time they saw it advance, and had already repulsed it 
three times. "The Canadians, fighting in this man- 
ner," says the Journal kept in the army commanded 
by Montcalm^ "certainly surpass all the troops of the 
universe, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militiamen, 
and the ardor shown by the rest of the troops, inspired 
Montcalm with too much confidence. He forgot 
that the Canadians would lose their superiority in 
the open field, and that most of them were poorly 
armed, having only their hunting guns. Some of 
them had not even bayonets, but had replaced them 
by knives which they had fixed, as best they could, to 
the ends of their guns. The army, which was in- 
ferior to the enemy in numbers, and worn out after 
a forced march of from one to two leagues — those 
who had last arrived being still out of breath — also 
lost all chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an uneven 
hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks were 
sure to be broken even before they reached the height 
which the enemy occupied. The fear of giving the 
British time to entrench themselves and receive rein- 
forcements finally prevailed over all other considera- 
tions. 
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12-POINT OLD STYLE (MONOTYPE NO. 187) SOLID 

The only part of the army engaged up to this 
time were the Canadians on the right, who, led 
by Dumas, had dislodged the light mfantry from 
Borgia's house. Favored by the small wood, 
which served them as a shelter, they ran out and 
attacked the infantry each time they saw it ad- 
vance, and had already repulsed it three times. 
"The Canadians, fighting in this manner," says 
the Journal kept in the army commanded by Mont- 
calmy ** certainly surpass all the troops of the uni- 
verse, owing to their skill as marksmen." 

The repeated successes of these brave militia- 
men, and the ardor shown by the rest of the 
troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confi- 
dence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose 
their superiority in the open field, and that most of 
them were poorly armed, having only their hunt- 
ing guns, ^ome of them had not even bayonets, 
but had replaced them by knives which they had 
fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. 
The army, which was inferior to the enemy in 
numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last 
arrived being still out of breath — also lost all 
chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an un- 
even hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks 
were sure to be broken even before they reached 
the height which the enemy occupied. The fear 
of giving the British time to entrench themselves 
and receive reinforcements finally prevailed over 
all other considerations. 
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12-POINT OLD STYLE (MONOTYPE NO. 187) LEADED 

The only part of the army engaged up to this 
time were the Canadians on the right, who, led 
by Dumas, had dislodged the light infantry from 
Borgia's house. Favored by the snpiall wood, 
which served them as a shelter, they ran out and 
attacked the infantry each time they saw it ad- 
vance, and had already repulsed it three times. 
"The Canadians, fighting in this manner,*' says 
the Journal kept in the army commanded by Mont- 
calm^ "certainly surpass all the troops of the uni- 
verse, owing to their skill as marksmen.'' 

The repeated successes of these brave militia- 
men, and the ardor shown by the rest of the 
troops, inspired Montcalm with too much confi- 
dence. He forgot that the Canadians would lose 
their superiority in the open field, and that most of 
them were poorly armed, having only their hunt- 
ing guns. Some of them had not even bayonets, 
but had replaced them by knives which they had 
fixed, as best they could, to the ends of their guns. 
The army, which was inferior to the enemy in 
numbers, and worn out after a forced march of 
from one to two leagues — those who had last 
arrived being still out of breath — also lost all 
chance of meeting the British on even terms, as 
regards position, when it descended into an un- 
even hollow obstructed with trees, where its ranks 
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ANCIENT AND FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

TYPES 



PHILADELPHIA BREVIER GREEK LEADED 

OvKoiw 0V& av elg avreinoi uc ov avfi^pei ry ndXei km AoKeSat/wviovi 
aaOeveig elvai koI QtfPcuov^ tovtowti. 'Ecti toivw kv rtvi TounTut KOipt^ 
ra npayfiara vvv, el ri del roZf eiptf/iivoig noXXdiuc nap* vfiiv T^yotq 
Tti^ifjpaxj6(u^ Lxrre Orj^aiovg fuv *Opxofievov koI Oeawiuv koi Jl/MraiCiv 

ABrAEZHeiKAMNEOnPZTT^X-WI 



NONPAREIL PORSON GREEK (PHILA.) LEADED 

OvKovi^ 9vS* ay cic avrcivot •*« ov mnu^p^t rjj w6Xti xoi Aantiaifioyiov^ av^tytlt 
(Ivot ffot Oif/Soi'ovf rovrovai. "Ban roiwy iv rivi roiovnf Koip^ rjl vpay^ara vvvt ct 
rt S€i roif t'lfnifkiyoit woXkoKif wop' viily Koyoit rcxfi^pairtfat, Start Oif/iatovf fkiv 
*Opx9tityov ffoi Btawtitv koX IIAaratMi^ oucur^uTMy ao^Kcit ytyda^tf Aaxt6a*.iiortovt 

ABrAEZHeiKAMNBOnPZTY^XI'O 



BREVIER PORSON GREEK LEADED 

OvKOvy ovd* &y cTs iyrtiwoi its ou avfitf^tpti rp ir6\9i iral Acucc8cu/lu»- 
yious kffBtvtis tlvtu iral Bty/So/ovs rovrowri, "Eari roiyvy fy rivi roiovrtft 
K€up^ rii irpdyfiara kOv, cf ri 8c< roTs tlprnp,4voiS iroKXAxis trap* ifuy 
\6yois rcicfi^pcurtfai, &(rrt Brifialovs fihv 'Opxop'tyov iral 8c<nri£y ical 
UKarcuAy OMurBticAy iurBtytts yty4ffdm, limctZaipoyiovs 94, tl irot^aoyrai 
r^y *ApKttZlay 6^* iauroTs koI MtydXtiy ir6\ty alpiitrov<ri, mUit^ Icx^P^^* 
yty4itrt<r6ai, J,Knrr4oy roiyvy pAi irp6rtpoy ro^it yty4ir6ai pofitpohs koI 
fitydKovs 4d(rwft,ty fj Ktiyoi fuicpol ytrfiaoyrcUf iral KiBw<ny iifuis wKtloyt 
fiti(ovs ol AaK€iaifi6yioi yty6ft,€yoi ^ S(ry robs Brifiedovf 4\drrovs a'vfi^4- 
pu yty4(r$cu, Ov yiip 4Ktiy6 y* h» cfiroi/Acy, wf ii,yra\Kdfyur6ai fiovKolfitB^ 

ABrAEZHBIKAMNBOnPSTT^XYA 



BREVIER BLACK GREEK LEADED 

Ovicovv ovS' cur cl9 dmCvoi als ov oii|A^pci rj iroXct xal Acucc- 
8cu|AOv(ovt do^cvctt ctvcu Kol Si|Pa(ovt rovrovcrL "Eo^i roCvw Iv 
nn TOiOvry Kcup^ rd vpttyiutra vvV| cC n 8fC rott ctpf||i^voi9 iroX- 
Xflucis vap' v)&Sv Xoyoif riK|M(paa^cu, 4b-Tf Si|Pa(ovf |uv 'Opxofuvov 
Kol dw'irUfV Kal nXarouSir oUcio^to-vv do^cvttt YcWcrOcu, AcuccScu- 
(iOvCovt S^i f( voiiivorroi ti)v 'ApKoSCav 18^' ^avrott Kal Mry(£Xi|v 
iroXiv alpijvovoa, mCXiv to^^'P^ ^ffyifo^vfcu. SxrirWov to(vw |fcif 
yponpov ToiMc YcWcrOcu ^pipo^ Kal luyoXovt ioirttfuv f[ kcCvoi 
fUKpol Tcvijo^vrai, xal XdBttaxv i||iaii vXfCovt |uC{ovt ol AojcfSaiffco- 
noi XfWfiooi if 6a^ tw^ 8i|Pa(ovf IXcSTTOvt oii|A^pci YcWo^at. Ov 

ABrAEZHeiKAMNH0IIP2TY«X4'n 
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LONG PRIMER PORSON GREEK LEADED 



OvKoiw oitS* &v clf oKrciiroi a>s ov avfi<l>€p€i r^ itoXm kou 
AoxcSoi/AOKtovf ao^evcis clKOi fcou ^rj^aiou^ tovtov<ti, *Eoti 
ToiVuv O' Tivi TowvTia KOJLftQ TO. irpdyfiaTa vvv, ct ti §€1 rot? 
€lprffi€voi^ iroXXoKis troLp vfiiv Xoyocf T€Kfirfp<ur6(Uy wrrt &ff- 
PoLov^ fi€v *Op\ofJi€Vov Kol ©ccrTTicov Kol TlXaTcuwv oiKurBturiav 
do^evcif ytvifrBoL, AajctScLLfiaviov^ 8c, ci vou^ovrai rrp^ *ApKa- 
Slav v^ iavToi^ koI MtyaXrjy iroXxv alpi/croiKri, irdXiv ur\vpo\s 
y€in^€(T$cu, Skcwtcov tolwv firf irpoTipov tovctSc ycvco^oi 
ff>oP€po\s Kol fitydXov^ iaxruip.€v ^ Kcii^ot fUKpoi ycvi/crorrou, 
«cat XaBioo'iv r/fuxs TrXcibvt fi€^ov^ oi Aaxc&u/iovioc y€v6/JLfvoi 
^ cKToi rovs &YfPaiov^ iXdrrov^ avfi<f>€p€i ytv€(rBajL, Ov yap 
iKtivo y av cittoc^cv, a»« dKroAAa^cur^oi fiovXoipjfff avriirakov^ 
Aaxc3aifu>vtbv^ drri ^Paitav^ ovSc tovt' co^ o cnrov&^o/icv, 
dAA* O7ro>9 firjS€T€poi 3vn/(roKrcu /Jitf^v rffjua^ o^ckciv* ovrcu yap 
£v T/fLCis /xcra irXtiarrj^ aStia^ €irffify, 

*AAAa v^ Aia ravra /icv ovro) Sciv l^civ ^^frofiev, 3ci»^f S* 
ci, Trpos ou? TraperarrofJitO' cv MaK^tvcllg^ tovtov^ (rvp.pM\ov^ 
aiprfa'6p.€$a^ cTra fioriOqa-ofify tovtchs ivatrrC Ik€ivov% fictf' wv 
TOT* CKivSiri'cvo/i.ei'. Kd/xoi TavTa Sokc^ TrpocrScto^ai 8 eri Tof; 
** Ttt 8iKcua iroitiv iOikovnav twi' kripiav. Et /xck tolwv c^c- 
Xijcrovo'ii' €lprfvqv aTrarrcs dycii', ou PorjOrftrofuv toT? McyoAo- 
TToAxTcus* ouSci' yap Sei/O'Cf wot* ouS* otiow vTrcFarrtW V/xiv 
loTOL 7rpo9 Toi«9 AKriiropaTafiafici^us, <rvp.pja)(pi. 8 v/xtr m ficv 
V7rop;(ovo'ti', ois ^curti^, ot 8i 7rpoa'y€vrja'ovTan nn'i. Kai Tt Af 
dAAo P<iv\oifi€Oa ; *EaF 8* aSucoKri Kai iroXeftciv oicovToi 8€rF, 
ei fi€v vvkp TovTov fjuovov Pov\^vT€oVf CI xprj McyuA.i/i/ ttoAii' 
i;p^9 vpo€(rOai Aaxe8oup/>viot9 ^ fti/, ^kcuov fiev ov, <rvy)((tipia 
8* cywy* laxTfU kol firjSiv €vavTiii)6rjvai toT? yc Tuiv aurcui^ 
/iCTao';(Ovo't Ktv8ui'<i>i' • ci 8* aTrai/T€9 iiriOTatrff otl, ravTtjv av 
cXoMriF, tao"' ^t Mto'O'rjvrfVy <fipaa'dT(i) tk ifioi twv vvv X**^*" 
TTwv Tws McyaAoTToAirais, Tt Totf* V/^ti' o-u/x^SouXcvo-ct Troceiv. 
*AAA.' ov8ci9 ^/Kt. Kai /x^v ttcivtc? lirloTaaff a>?, Tropati^ovuraii' 
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SMALL PICA POBSON GBEEK LEADED 



Ovtcovv ovS^ &v eU aineiiroi (09 ov avfjuffipei Tff 
TToXei KoX AaxeBaifiovlov^ aaOevel^ elvtu teal Stffiaiov^ 
TovTovaL "EoTt rolvvv ev rivi toiovt^ tctup^ ra 
TTpdrffuiTa vvp, el ri Bel roi^ elprj/ievot^ TroWdtci^ 
Trap hiuv Xo70t9 re/cfii^paa'daL, &<rre Sr)fiaiov^ fiev 
^Op^o^vov KaX Se<nn&v teal HXarcu&v olici<r0ei<r&v 
atrdeveU yevetrBat, Aa/ceSoifioviov^ 84, el TroiTja-ovrat 
Ttfv ^KpKoZiav v<f>* eavTol^ teal MeicaXrjv iroKiv alprj- 
aovat, iraKtv la'^vpoif^ yevijaeaOai, ^tceirreov roivvv 
fir) TTporepop rovaSe yeveaOat <f>ofi€poif^ seal fieyaXov^ 
edaoDfiev fj icelvoi fiixpol yevrjaopra^r, teal Xadaxriv 
^fid^ irXeiovL fiei^ov^ oi AatceSaifioviot yevofievoi ^ 
oatp T0V9 Srjfiaiov^ ekdrrov^ (rvfi<l>€pet yeveaOai. Ov 
yhp eKelvo y &v eXtroifiev, w dirraXKa^ao'dai fiovKoi- 
fieff avTLiraXov^ AaKeSatfioviov^ ami %rifial(av, ovhk 
TOUT etrff* 8 airovha^ofuv, dXX' otrta^ /iffSerepoi Svvi]- 
aovrai firjSev 17/109 aBiKclv ovto} yhp hv rjfjiel^ fjierit 
irXjeloTT)^ aheia^ elrjfiev. 

'AXX^ V7) Aia ravra fiev ovtw helv e^eiv <f>i]a'Ofi€P„ 
Seivov S' el, 7rpo9 ofi? Traperarrofieff* ev MapTLu^f,, 
TovTov^ a-vfifjbd'xpv^ alprjaofieda, etra fiorjOrftrofiev rov- 
T049 evavrC iKeivoi<; fie0* &v tot eKivBvvevofiev. Kd- 
fwl TavTa SoKel, irpoahelaOai S' eri, tov " Ta hiKava 
iroietp eOeXovTtdv t&v erepoav,^^ E* piv Toivvv eOeXrj- 
(TOVfTip elpTjjrqv airairre^; ayetv, ov fiorj0i]a'Ofi€v toU 
MeyaXoTToXiTai^ • ovSev yap Seijcet' &<tt ouS' otlovv 
virevavriov rffiip eareu trpo^ tov^ dvTiirapaTa^apAvov<;, 
<TVinui')(pi S* ^fuv ot fiev vwdpxova-iv, a>9 <l>a^cp, 01 
Se irpoayevri<TovTat, vvvL Kal rt dv aXKo fiovXoi- 
lieOa ; 'Eai/ S' dSuc&o'i Kal troXefielv oXtomat helv, el 
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PICA PORSON GREEK LEADED 



OvKovp ovS* &t/ €19 aarreCnoL (09 ov (rvfi<f)€p€i r^ 
irdXet Koi AoKeSa^ioi/Cov^ aurdepei^ elpai icat B17- 
fialov^ TovTovcL *EoTt roiuvv eu tlpl rotovro) 
Kaipto TOL npayfiaTa vw, €t rt Set ro^ elprnia^t^ 
noWaKt^ nap* vfilv Xayot9 reKfiijpa^rdai, oiotc 
Bi})8atov9 /i€i^ *Op')(Ofi€i/ov Kol Seamciv koI IlXa- 
rcuo)!/ oiKurd^uTiav aLfrdeuet^ y€P€a'daL, Aa/ceSot/io- 
i^tbi;9 8c, ct iroirjaomajL tt)v *\pKaZiav v<f}* cavrot? 
/cat Mcy(£X>}i/ TrdXti^ alprjcovat, irdKiv i(r)(vpoif^ 
yanjaeo'diu. ^Ketniov roivvv firf irp6r€pov Tovahe 
yeviadai <f>oP€pov^ kclL fieydKov^ iaa'0}ii€v ^ k^Z- 
vol fiiKpol yeinjaoirrat, koI kadtoatv 17/1019 irXetoi/t 
fiei^ovs oi AoiceSat/Lbdi/tot y€i/6ii€voi ^ oao) rov9 
Srifiaiov^ iXdrrov^ (rvfi<f)€p€L ya^KrOax. Ov yap 
€K€ip6 y hv €inoLfi€i/, (09 dpraXKa^axrOat fiovXoC- 
fteff* airrmaXovs AaKehaxfiopiov^ di/rt Bi^jSauoi/, 
oiwc TOUT eau o (movoaQofiei/, oAX o7ra>9 /itjoc- 
T€/oot Sui^cro^Tcu fiTjSkv Tjfia^ oSt/ceu/ • ovrco yap 
&i/ i7/Li€t9 ftera irX€tcm79 a8€ta9 eirffia/. 

AXXa i/Tj Ata ravra fiev ovt(o 0€lv ^cti/ {fyrf- 
cofiev, Scu/oi/ 8* ct, 7r/>o9 ov9 naperaTTOfied* iv 
MaPTLP€i<i^ TovTov^ <rviJiiJid)(ov^ alprjcofieda, ctra 
fioTjO'qaoiJLev Tovrot9 iuamC eKeipoi^ pj^ff Stv tot* 
iKLvSvvevofiei/. Kd/itot ravra 8oK€t, npoo'SeiadaL 

crt rov ra otfcata noi€w ^uehovToxv t(ov €T€- 
ptop,** Et /Ltci/ Toivvv idekyjcovciv eip'qurjv atravT^ 
dycti/, ou Poyidrjaopjep rot9 McyaXo7roXtrat9' ov8ci/ 
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BOUROEOIS BLACK AND PORSON GREEKS 

oikc |uCov ovr Corov : i.e. but more, a peculiar litotes, cf. ov)( 
^vos Sopoq, — XiXi|i|ft4voi, eager for, desirous of (Xturcu) . — rl 8fC 
virovoi|0'ai 4k ro^rmv r\ trlv0i| koI <ni|i^opdt ; The strophe ends 
like a former one, Pap€w roc rvyas wporappSi. — tC Ik : a hiatus 
similar to those noticed. — irdpa : irapcoTcv. — dXT^vt i, ktX, caiises 
sorrow as it meets the stern eyes of housewives. For Kvp€iv see on 
607. — OaXa|jii|irtfXMv : from OdXafJuo^ in its sense of 'store-room.' 
— dxpiT^^vprof : (f>vpio (^vpav, 48). — ^ot S6o*iS| bounty of earth, 
iroKXd roc 8(xns ck Aio9 dfL^tAa^i/f re Ktu €$ dXoKtav ^Trcrccav. — 
o^iSavott <v ^0(oi9 : ** in waves of nothingness." icvfta 8c irov- 
Tov Tpa\u, po$iff<rvy)(tiMT€uv, Metaphorical applications of ^9ot 

PICA BLACK GREEK 

QOko{)v oiST &v cts dyrcCiroi cbs oi (rv|i^p€i tq 
iniXci Kal AaKcSaifiovCovs dcrOcvcts ctuai Kal 6v- 
paiovs TouTovcC. ""Etrri toCvvv cv tivi TotauT<j|^ 
icaip<^ rd irpdYiuiTa v{)v, cl ti Set rots €l|n)|Uvois 
iroXXdKis irap' iiitv Xd^ois T€K|iifpa(rOai, cSo-tc 6t)- 

GREAT PRIMER GREEK CAPITALS 

ABTAEZHeiKAM 
NSOnPSTT^X^fl 

INSCRIPTION OBEEK AND LATIN CHARACTERS 

aaaaaaabbcedade 

eFi<GrQH0BO« IJ KA 
L|,MA;kNOQWWPTT«J>*QR 
PS2^^5T'^UrUUVY¥ 
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LONG PRIMER INSCRIPTION GREEK 



C*«t>^ 



OTATOYAYTOKPATO 
ANTQNEINOY^KTQN 
KAAYAIANOYAAMA 

TTOPQN 
A^KAHTTIAKONAIO 
rENOY^TTEPrAMHNON 
NEIKH^AWAOTTAON 
OAYMTTIAAANC; 
APXIEPATEYONTO^KAI 

ArQNOGETOYNTO^tB 
riOY<l>IAITnTOYYOY 
BOYAH^APXIEPEQ^A 
^lA^KAIArQNOGETOY 

AIABIOY 
AAYTAPXOYNTO^ 
;1KAMEAITQN0^ 



[* AvareOevra viro rov 0€i]o- 
rdrov ainoicpdro[posi\ ^Avrto- 
veivov [i]tc t£>v KXavBuivov 
Aafia iropwv ^ Aa-tcKipruiKbv 
Atoyevov^ Tlepyafirfvov vei/crj- 
aavra oirXov ^OXv^iirtaZa v^\ 
dp^i€paT€VOVTO^ KoX arf^vo- 
OerovvTo^ to ff T, 'loi/. 
4>t\i7r7roi;, v{i)ov fiovkij^, 
apx^cpita^ 'Aerio? Kal dyoDVO- 
0€Tov Sid l3iov, dXvrap'XpvV' 
T09 [Ho.] KX. MeX/rcDi/o?, 
[iirLfJLekriOivTO^ T. 'lov. Xpu- 
aiptoTosi] 



^ANTA^ITQNH^ANTAATTO 

i#^^ N A P E I A ^ A I ^ X P Y^ 0<l> 

P H f A ^ T A^M P A ♦ Y A A E A N T A 

TTAN^MpvPfAPXH^ANTAAPrYPO 

TAMIEYIANTAAEKATTPQTEY^ANTA 

rPAMM ATEY^ANTAKAITH^<l>IAO^EBA^TOY 

rEPOY^IA^KAITQN<l>IAO^EBA^TQN 

NEQNKAIPQMAIQNYTTO^XOMENON 

KAIEI^THNArOPANKIONA^EIKO^I 

^KOYTAQ^ANTAAEKAIMOY^Q^ANTA 

KAITAYTHNTHN EEEAPANANTOYAENO^ 

ANA0ENTAKAITHIKAAYAIAIBOYAHI 

APMPiOYQ^TEAAMBANEINKAGE 

KAMONMTO^ENGAAEEKA^TONBOY 

TOYHMEPA*^N 

^TA^EQ^TH^ 
YAI A^BOYAH^ 
OYBOYAEYTOY 

fl68] 
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OSEEK CAPITALS, ACCENTS, AND BREATHINGS 

ABTAEZHeiKAMNBOn 

P2TT4>X^n 

aaaaaaaaadaaot^ €€€€€€€€€€ 

VVVVVVVVVv^VVVV tttttttittttttfttt 
o oooo oooooo vvvvvvvvvvvvvvv 

6>C0Ct)C06>Ct)Ct)Ct)d>Ct)Ct)6> 

a € >; o V 0) 

NONPAREIL HEBREW 

tj!5 Di35 IT? V3i^ a^-*?31 -^ rp^ ^bao d^'?qj rnljr? nay;^ 
WTTpn BTpij ^3TK ir^K T^T I n^k*! Jrbirt^ n>at nth aii npS 

/T -"l" TTT^J*^~lfl Tl ^^- 1*11- ^^ ^- I VT W- I 

niOM mjn or^ 3^ 'olji^ nin :t»ji3» ^'^ t» -on-n^. nip 55S 
TO »8^? -Ti* ^ ^>5 '"fe" TJTl ^0:9 =i«?^ ">* ^7 1?« 

BREVIER HEBREW 

voh» aiB-'jsi "nbn i'o'tk "hasa a^i rrivs nasn 

WT -: J T I It ~ T -I <- - J • • - I T T -I T » T 

Tisn niro -t^s-Sk cnn: ontrSK '?iSn cpn its 

|j-« IT ^- T 'V-t,- V"~S T I Tj— ITT- ATI 

riKJt ns*? 315 rch can nKs-^K i-sS nna n-^aan 

J- W- I T T J~ « * AT - J- S T W* T I V • *• - I - 

^:sh Mrr\p7^ crnDK "^^tk ^^SK ni.T i n&Ki :nbKt&n 

w- T : jr -l» - T T : - J* -« - Tl T I - - I -: I - 

BREVIER ANGLO-SAXON 

Faebep upe )m |>e eapr on heo]r«num. 81 )>in nama sehalsob. To- 
becume bin pice. Lejnip^Je ]nn piUa on eop)>an, fpa rpa on heoj:^- 
num. Upne bae^hpamlican hlay jyfe ur co beej. Snb ropj;;yir up 
"P* Syl^^P. IT* rp*^ P^ PP5*jr*^* upum j^yltenbum. TCnb ne j;el«bb« 
Jm up on coftnunse. ac alyp uy of yjele. 80 "Slice. 
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62 ELEMENTARY HEBREW GRAMMAR. 

vtsiv 3Kb in^ri;;! to^eri ^^n^ nip^rt f-i^.*? 
D«?5 n-^C Q^ «lp1 "I'jy nj5' :D,n.n d^i?;5 

tD^O^T p>jt D^^b^ nin^ nit^S d1^3 taie 
n^? n^i^ "i^rbs niW^b ni.T ''ill n«?^-. 

n^©5 «-ii np :D?"3yia3 nab itrr -ic^^bs 

• • •••■ T ••T 

tnncici ^K-)p tnrh "rnK? :fi^ i^c^k E)?5 

"ilK M^ D'rtbK -ioK»i ; nbpKb opb hm" b3i:i 
V"\ D^©D "^in? r^pi ^T: -«9«'l ♦ "il« ''1:5 
Kb :D-j5St n^sb MPi :D'»b b'» r^ bnao 
D;^1^15 'n^l tnjn oipi^^ dij<i ni*.i aits 
n^j^i? n^isj^ ^5b» Jc^-i^'Tri^ ''Xl'i Tl"^^ 
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ELEMENTABT HEBREW ORAHHAR. 73 

To touch, feel ; D5P To melt ; 'HT^^ To pour out, Niph. 
To be poured out ; ^]3 To plunder, Niph. To be plundered ; 
'^■JH i** Hiph. and Hoph. To begin ; 33T To multiply ; 
3^ m. Heart; "1^© To break ; ]^ adv. Then. 



n^'^^^ jn^airn^ 13135 jpn'n^ ^130 i^^vi 
ii-!pxi i7 jd:©d i3t^nni<i< "^i^^poi T^'Bfp 

3bK tD'i'i intt^K bpni :D\ibK Tmx isb 
-Ik: :rrtb^ n^53 i|5«i "Jibn Jni.T naio 
rs-)K-n>|! 13b: ^^ *o-jKn n^K nni-is t-fi-'y^in 
DT?rf nj-9prii :l3K2t Tii"? '?2?!i :rt^r^? ''p^: 

-3^ -3^p^ -10^ : ninrn^ icf p? k*? -9 Di^n:^ 
Dan :n^n: "j?'?)? id»j D-iri :r5^ intg^C5:i 
ni3ri ii3ni -i^3?ri pi3ri pi3n jf-jKi:! D©n 
•h^ 3itt^^ ink -in3pn : 13190 i^y 3on kb 
"IS ;rn^.7^^ 3h^ Dnit^Ci '?i::''"f ^3 \ti :i2t-]k 
oypi bn:i :njn tr^^K? Dribrh hn) n^j^ tr^-'kC 
riK nnp"? "rn.:! :nnn« dM^k -nok np*?^ 

D''3^an i^D? n333'?-nK loon i3''Dk to^ian 
Kini 13-1©: Kin JD-JBO n^^k n^T*^^ ni*??"? 

: n")n: 3^5 Khp^ bnin i^ : nip^p" 
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DM*?kS To God, 12, 4. 
W3kS To a man, 12, 4. 
Mb m. Heart, 154. 

T ~ 

tt^sS* ^^h To clothe, 63. 

- T •• T 

1*5 To him, 7, 3. 
tiS Hiph. To depart, 143. 
pb Hiph. To murmur, 143. 
•'SnS To sickness, 14, 2. 

• t: T 

Dnb To fl^ht, 74. 

- T 

npS To take, 8.1; 110. 

a prep. 22, 2. 
Jt2 prep. 22, 1. 

• 

D flnal, 2. 

JKID To refuse, 70. 

tt^i5D0 m- Seeker, 20, 4. 
I- - « 

no 
na 
no 

■intt To ha.sten, 70. 

- T 

hV2 To circumcise, 147. 
nt2 To die, 7, 3 ; 135 ; 138. 
nSTtt Altar, 13. 

*^tott To rain, 92. 

- T 

•'JB pron. Who, 28. 
D";© m. Water, 8,6; 84. 
n*?a f. Word, 31, f. 

T • 

Chf2 f- pi- Words, 31, f. 
■nStt To rule, 49, and 1)2. 



What, 28. 



•^tSiD ni. King, 8, ."» ; 9, 3. 
C^DStt pl- Kings. 9, 4, 1. 

• T S 

•TiablD Thy king, 10, 1. 

Tip prep. From, of, more than, 22, 

and 37, 5. 
nn^tt f- Offering, 29, 0, b. 
DDD To melt, 154. 

- T 

ntrjtt ni* Work, deed. 31, g. 
KiOO To find, 111. 

T T 

mXD f- Command, 29, 4. 
npD m. Collection, 31, g. 
Cpa c. Place, 74. 
nptt m. Cattle, 31, g. 
fYlfittto f- Oversiglit, 29, 0, b. 
toBtffi m. Justice, 129. 

T « 

tt^tt^fi To touch, 154. 

- T 

nntt^tt ™- Feast, 31, g. 



T i 






I final, 2. 

^53 To come near, 112. 



-T 



113 To lead, 70. 

- T 

nW To sprinkle, 127. 

TT 

ni3 To rest, 143. 

ni Noah, 134. 

ni03 To stretch out, 127, 132. 

T T 

n33 To smite, 132. 

T T 

SB3 TofaU, 113. 

- T 

Htr3 To lift up, bear, 112. 



T T 
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66 COPTIC PSALTER 

[pFi] fl[Tteq^6 MneM] 

TO eBO[\ Njuane] 
\ex JiqicxrjLqi 

TxqEWK: 
•piJLCMOY enjcoi'c 
Noyoeiq? Nifl Noy 
oeiq> NiM neqcMOY 

NJLXITJLIO ^fl njco 

lo eic MJipe Npfi 

pjiqj ccDTfi Nce 

OYNoq- jcice Nfi 

mjlI' finjcoeic- 

j^Yw fixeTfiJCi 
IS ce fineqpjLN ^i 

[OYC]on- rjLi[NO]rKi [xjii 

[q^me] fi[CJL njcoeic] 

[priX] [JiqccDTM ejpoii 

[JLY^ A.qT]OYJCOf 

THpoY' + Mnerfi 
5 OYoK epoq NTerfi 

p. 150. 5 enjcoeic LZ en^c R | 9 njcoic L n^c R, Z = F 
p. 151. 3 esox ^N LR, Z = F | 4 "f nerN-e-yoi male L "f ner- 
Noyoi Z, R = F I II 1 xqToyJCoq LZR 
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Great Primer Striac 



1?X # «\\.A»* 



12-PoiNT Arabic 






40-PoiNT Hebrew 






)Q 
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14-PoiNT Ethiopic 

l>*R*t^'t¥4' nrva'^n.'AP +1:i::^t^f \*yS!^\ 



12-PoiNT Samaritan 



Aa5Tr^t^q^flriJZ^ll^viMlP'i***A 



♦ : = 



Great Primer Armenian 



wpip|^[ij».£ufpcj|.iri-r}.tiAl2|ubl7finwqpii{poic^ 
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MINION LIGHTFACE GERMAN 

„%k$ ^m dxeiWfitV^ — fll« )um Cbrrmpel, ^err Xifl: Ze Irbte Ni^irr in 
tncinrr .iuflfttr rtn alter Wntfymetitui, tin tmn$, firiiinlu^ StSnndKn, $crr 
8<it mtt !flamcn. Xcr %in% immev fftwan unt mumicUr o«r fid^ felHt; in 
fditmi Hebtn fprod^ cr mtt fdnon JMcnfc^iL Unt cinem tii# Qkfk^ kiKn, 
to< t<Ktt cr itDd) totniufT ; tmmcr gutftr rr gatt) finfitrr in fic^ t^indn. tik 
meint (h: nun wo^l, $crr XtU, to| tie ^cutr ttn ffie%m?^„^^? Hiaen 
tieffinn^rn leopf/' — Ja, €$ f^at fic^ n)oM! (hncn 9{arrcn! ^ui! Nu^f i4^ 
(a bet mir Iclt^ — tenn Ut Xttr 1 ftant mir nidyt an — nit ttv ^rr 8nt nmf 
man*$ nidfi madten, Xa4 ift nidyt fdn. 3" fu^ f^^^ t^inrinfelKnr ba# taugt 
nU^t. etf^ tu ten ifculcn trrift in« Qkftc^t! Ctcr mtt ftc^ frlbfl fprec^n? 
eptid^ hu liebfr mit antercn! - ^n, tiKif tiintt 3^m, ^err XiU? ^atf k^ 
to «fd>t?- 

,,(ii, \a n^ffil aUrrtingf !" — 9bfr idf n>et| nic^t, fo gan) tedf n>o|>( nic^t 
!^nn ta Itf f twdt cin anterrr ^rum ; ta< UKir tf r Xan}mctfiter, ^rr ^tnt ; 
tcr Autftr aUer 9kU intf (Skfu^t, unt plautcrtc mit aUcm, tiKif nur ein Cffx 
ifatttf immrr tie ffUitn t^rrum ; unt ten, ^rr XiU, ivtc meint dt tOQtfl, ta^ 
tie Vrute ten ^iefen ? — ,,(^nen lufttgcn ITopf?^ — ^tna^! Cie M^^en i^n 
and) einen 92arren. .^ui ! tod^t' idf ta toteter ; tatf ift troUtg ! SSie mu|t tu*< 
tenn moi^n, urn tlufl 4u ^i|en? Qeter gan) toie ^rr iBeit, noc^ gan| toie 
^rr ^linf. (^ft fie^ft tu ten Veuten ^itbfc^ treift in« (Skftc^t toie ter eine, 



BKEVIER LIGHTFACE GERMAN 

„%iii )um (Srempel V" — ill« gum Srempel, .^err litt : ^o (ebte bat)ier 
in melner 3uflfnb ein alter ^Irit^metititd, ein biirred, grdmlic^ed 9]>{ann< 
djtn, {)err ^elt mit ^J^amen. Der fling immer t^erum unb murmelte oor 
flc^ felbft ; in feinem iVben fprac^ er mit teine m 'JJ^enfc^en. Unb eine m 
in0 (^eftd)! fe^e n, ba«( tt)at er noc^ roeniger ; immer gucfte er ganj finfter 
in fvif ^inein. Sie meint i&v nun n^o^f, ^txx ZiH, bag bie iVute ben 
IjieftenV — „Siey (Sinen tieffmnigen ^opf." — 3a, e« l)at fic^ n)ol)l ! 
(Sinen ^J^rren ! $)ni ! ba(f)t' ic^ ba bei mir felbft — benn ber Xitel panb 
mir nid)t an — wit ber ^err iBeit muft man'« nic^t mac^en. !I)a« ift 
ni(i)t fein. 3n ftc^ felbflt i)ineinfet)en, ba« taugt nid)t. <^ie^ bu ben 
Veuten breift in« (^ertc^t ! Ober mit fi&j felbft fpre(i)en V epric^ bu (ieber 
mit anberen ! — ^Jiun, ma« bilntt 3l)m, $»err XiU ? $>att' ic^ ba 9le(^t ? — 

„($i, ja mol)l ! aUerbing« !" — iHber id) tueig nid)t, fo gang boc^ n)oi)( 
nid)t. X^enn ba (ief nod) ein anberer t)ernm ; ba« voax ber Xanj^meifter, 
.(^err (^Hnr ; ber gucfte atler '2l^elt im (^tMt, unb pfauberte mit allem, 
wan nur ein Ct)r t)atte, immer bie ^eit)e l)erum ; unb ben, $err XiU, mie 
meint (£r wol)l, bafi bie Veute ben l)le6en V — „(5lnen luftigen J^opf?" — 
)Beinal)e ! «die i)ie6en i^n auc^ einen 9{arren. $)ui ! bad)t' ic^ ba n)ieber ; 
bae 1ft broUig ! Sie mugt bu'« benn mad)en, um flug )u i)etgen? SBeber 
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MINION GERMAN FETTE 

„m^ ytm ®setiMieI?" — tlld snti ^j^mptl, <>crr 2UI : «o IcMe bumpier in 
mcisier 9ii0(itb dn alter 9itWfmMt^, dn Wivrcdr gramlidKd Wldmidttn, ^>crr 
tkU ntit dtmnrit. tScr utotg imnwr licnmi ntib mnnitelle t»or ftifp feOifl ; in 
feinem Sefwn flmidy cr ntit fdnem Oicnfdipcit. Itnb rtnent in9 Orfld^ fcfpen, ba# 
flmt tt nodi tocnider ; imnwr nmfte cr §tm^ finfirr in fiifp fiindn. Cdie mdnt ®r 
nun tnolilr Ocrr 2ill, bn^ bie Sentr ben tfitftm^ — „V»ki O^inen tirffinniflen 
n^l*' — ^tut^t^atm looM ! Q^inen 9larten I ^ui ! b«^t' id) bn bei ntir 
felbfl — benn ber Xitel ftimb mir nidiit on — toie ber <>err tkil nnt|; mmt'd 
nid|( nMf^en« ^a« ifl nid|( fein. ^n fli^ felbfl bineinfefpen, ba# tangt nidpt. 
Sieb bn ben Seuten breifl in« Okfitbt ! Ober ntit flib fefbfl f|irc(benY e|»rid^ 
bn lieber ntit onberen ! — 9hni, tnad btintt 9bm* ^err 210? ^ott' icb ba 
mtdfki — 

„m, \a loobl ! oOerbinod !" — ttber ii^ ineilr iHd|(. fo 0ims bodp loobl nii^. 
^£enn bn lief nodp ein onberer b^mnt , bad toar ber ZonAmeifierr ^err ^lint ; 
ber gwfte aOer COell ind Q^tfktfk, nnb lilonberte ntit allenir tnad nnr ein Offt 
tfottt, inmier bie 9ieibe bemn ; nnb ben, ^>err 2ill, tiiie meint @r looblf ba|f bie 
^ntebenbiefpen? — ,«®inenlnfti0enfto|>fY" — «einabe! «ie bic^ ib» «Kb 
einen 9larren. ^ui! boibt* i<b ba tnieber; ba« ifl broaifl! COie nutfrt bn*# 
benn ntodpen, nm flug ju fftifftni COeber gon^ tnie ^>err ^Mt, nod^ gan^ tiiie 



BREVIER GERMAN HALBFETTE 

„%{» ^nm (Sitmpti ?" — fli^ unm Qj^^mpti, $err XtU : 80 Mit ha- 
liter in metiter 3[tt0^n^ ^tn ^^^tx 9lrttl|mettfnd, ein bfirred, gr&mficted 
SR&nncten, $err Seit mit 9{amen. ^er ging immer l|enim nnb mnr^ 
mefte oor ft4 \tlhft ; in feinem iBeben \pta^ er mit feinem ^enfc^en. 
ttnb einem in^^ ^eftd^t fel^en, bad tl^at er noc^ meniger ; immer gucfte 
er gans finfter in fii^ l^inein. ®ie meint Qt nnn mol^l, $err tiU, bag 
bie Sente ben l|tegen ? — ,,^ie ? ^inen tiefftnnigen Stopl** — :3a, t^ 
\fat fi4 tnol^f ! @inen 9larxtu ! ^ni ! bac^t^ i^ ba bei mir felb^ — 
benn ber Xitti ftanb mir nii^t an — mie ber ^err Seit mug man^d nii^t 
maiden, ^ad ift nic^t fein. ^n fti^ fefbft l|ineinfel|en, bad tangt nii^t. 
eie^ bn ben Senten breift ind ^^eft^t ! Ober mit ftdi felbft f^irei^en ? 
8|iri4 bn fieber mit anberen ! — 9lnn, t»a9 bfinft ^lim, $err Xitt ? 
^att^ it^ ba 9Ie4t ? — 

,,C^i, ja niol|( ! aUerbingd I" — %htt i^ niei| nii^t, fo gans boc^ niol|f 
nif^t. ^cnn ba fief noi^ ein anberer l^emm; bad mar ber Xan^* 
meifrer, fyttx ^lin! ; ber gncfte aUcr ^elt ind ^eftc^t, nnb |ilanbertt 
mit aUem, wa^ nnr ein Cl|r l^atte, immer bie 9Ieil|e l|emm ; nnb ben, 
4^err TiU, mie meint dr t»o% bag bie Sente ben l^iegen ? — „Q\ntn 
InfHgen ^o|if ?'' — ^einal^e ! 8ie l^kfitn il|n ani^ einen 9{arren. 
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LONG PRIMER LIGHTFACE GERMAN No. 2 

M^ jum Qftmptl ?" — aid jum gf cmpcl, ©err ZiU : @o 
Icbtc bafjicr in mcincr ^^ugcnb tin alter aritfjmctifud, cm 
bttrrc«, grftmlidjcd 3Kdnnd)cn, ©err SJcit mit 5Wamcn. 'Der 
fling immcr fjcrum unb murmcltc Dor fid) fctbft; in fcincm 
^cbcn fprad) cr mit fcincm !iDicnfd)cn. Unb cincm in^ @efid)t 
fc^cn, bad tfjat cr nod) wcniflcr ; immcr gud tc cr ganj finftcr 
in fic^ f)incin. ffiic mcint (5r nun tt)of)t, ©err lill, ba§ btc 
gcutc ben fjicgcn ? — „W\t ? eincn ticf finnigcn «opf / — 3fa, 
c« f)at fid) tt)of)I ! (Sincn >)?arrcn ! ©ui ! bad)t' ic^ ba bet mtr 
fclbft — bcnn bcr litcl ftanb mir nid)t an — mic bcr ©err 
SJcit mu6 man'<J nid)t mac^cn. 5>ad ift nic^t fein. Qn ftc^ 
fclbft f)incinfcf)cn, bad taugt nic^t. Sic^ bu ben ficuten breift 
ind ©cfic^t ! Ober mit fic^ fclbft fprcd)cn ? Sprid) bu ticbcr 
mit anbcrcn ! — >Wun, wad bilnft (J^m, ©err ZxU ? ©att' tc^ 
ba $Rcd)t ? — 

rrGi, ja n)of)I! allcrbingd!" — 3lbcr id) tt)ci§ nicfit, fo ganj 
boc^ tt)o^l nid)t. t)cnn ba lief noc^ ein anberer ^erum ; bad 
toav bcr lanjmeifter, ©err "^Ixnt ; bcr gucfte allcr SEBcIt ind 
®cfid)t, unb plaubcrtc mit allcm, voa^ nur cin O^r l^attc, 
immcr bic $Rcif)c lucrum ; unb ben, v©crr XiU, xoxt mcint 6r 
tt)ol^(, ba6 bic Vcutc ben l)ie6en ? — ^Ginen tuftigen fl'opf?" 
— ©cinafjc ! Sic ^ic^cn ifjn auc^ cincn 5Warrcn. ©ui ! bac^t' 
id) ba )Dicbcr ; bad ift broUig ! ^ic mu^t bu'd benn maiftn, 
um flug p t)eipcn ? fficbcr ganj wic ©err SScit, noc^ gonj 
tt)ie ©err ^Ixnt grft ficfjft bu ben \?eutcn fjttbfd) breift ind ®c* 
fic^t wie bcr cine, unb bann fiel)ft bu I)Ubfd) bebac^tig in bic^ 
l^incin wic bcr anberc. Grft fprid)ft bu laut mit ben i^euten 
tt)ie ©err J^Iinf, unb bann indflcf)eim mit bir fclbft tt)ie ©err 

gin anbermat befuc^tc if)n ein junger .Q^aufmann, v^err 
i^tau, bcr gar fcfjr iiber fein Ungliid flagte. (Si wad ! png bcr 
altc ffiitt an, unb fd|«ttclte il)n: Gr mug bad ®litd nur 
fud)cn, ©err J^Jau ! Gr muft banac^ aud fein. — „i:)a^ bin ic^ 
ja langc, aber toa^ ^ilf t'd ? 3^mmer fommt cin Streic^ iiber 
SJeit. Sic^t gr, ©err ZUl, fo fjab' ic^'d gemc^at, unb bad ift 
bad gan^e @el^eimnid. 
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NONPAREIL SCHWABACHER 



«2Ils 511m Cjrempel ?" — 2IIs sum Cfempcl fftn CtU : So lebte ^il^irr in mdner 3n9enb 
rin alter 21ritt}metifus, rin b&nres, grdmlldjes mdnnd^m, Qerr Deit mit namen. Der ging 
tmmer t)enim unb mttrmelte por fid) itlbfi ; in feineni Cebrn fprod^ er mit feinem mmfd^. 
Unb einem ins (Scfld^t fet)en, has ttnit er nodf loeniger ; immer giufte er ganj finiier in 
fkf} tyinetn. IDie meint Cr nnn voobl £)err (LiU^ ba^ bie Cente ten t^ie^n?— „lDie? 
€inen tieffinnigen Kopf." — 3a, es t^at fidj woifl I €inen Harren ! £fni ! bad^t' id} ba bei 
mir felhfl — btnn ber (Litel fianb mir nid>t an — vie ber £)err Deit mnti man's nidjt madden. 
Ikis i^ nidft fein. 3" fid? felbfl t)ineinfeben, bas tangt nid^t. 5iet; bu btn Ceuten brrii) ins 
C^tfUtft ! Ober mit ^ frlbfl fpredien ? Sptidf bn lieber mit anberen ! — Unn, uxxs bunft 
3ljm, ^err liU ? &an' id? ba Kedjt ? — 

«Ci/ )a aH>t?I ! aUeibings !" — 2Iber id? toeiti nic^t fo ganj bod? aH>l?l nic^t Denn ba lief 
nod? ein anberer t?enim ; bas nKir ber (Lanjmeifler, ^err ^linf ; ber gucfte aUer IDelt ins 
<SSffid?t nnb plauberte mit allem, loas nur ein <Dt?r l?atte, immer bie Heit)e t^enim ; nnb ben, 
£)err HiU, nHe meint €r aH>t?l, ba^ bie Cenie ben bie^ ?— „Cinen Iu(Kgen Koff ?" — Bet- 
nabe ! 5ie t?ie^n it?n and? einen Harren. £fni ! bad?t' i<^ ba oHeber ; bas if) brollig ! IDie 
mu^ bn's btnn mad?en, urn flug 5U bei^n ? IDeber ganj vie ^err IDeit nod? ganj vie 
^err ^linf. Crfl fiet?fl bu ben Ceuten bdbfd? breif) ins ®efid?t n>ie ber eine^ unb barm fittffk 
bu t?ubfd? bebdd?tig in bid? t?inein n>ieber anbere. Ccfi fprid?f) bu lant mit ben Ceuten vie 
^err ^lint unb bann insget^eim mit btr felbfl toie ^err Deit. 5iet?t €r, Qerr CtU, f bab' 
id?'s gemad?t unb bas if) bas ganje <Bet?eimnis. 



BREVIER SCHWABACHER 

„2lls 3um ^jempcl ?" — - 2IIs 3um ^jcmpcl, f)crr (CtU : So Icbte ba« 
t^ter in meiner 3u9enb ein alter ^Irttt^mettfus, ein biirres, ^rdmlid^s 
ntdnnd^n, f^err Peit mit ttamen. ^er ging immer t^rum unb mur« 
melte ror fid? felbfi ; in feinem (eben fprad? er mit feinem Ittenfcl^n. 
Unb einem ins <9efid?t fet^n, bas tt^at er nod? tpeni^er ; immer gucfte 
er ^an^ finfter in fid? t^inein. IPie meint £r nun wolil, ^err (EiU, 
bag bie £eute btn Ijiegen ? — „n?ie? einen tieffinnigen Kopf." — 3a, 
es t^at fid? wot^I I £inen ttarren 1 Bui 1 bad?t' id? ba bei mir felbft 
— benn ber (Eitel ^ianb mir nid?t an — roie ber f)err Deit mu§ man's 
nid?t mad?en. Pas iji nid?t fein. 3n ftd? felbjl l^ineinfel^en, bas 
taugt ntd?t. Siet^ bu ben (euten breift ins <9eftd?t I 0ber mit fid? 
felbft fpred?en ? Sprid? bu lieber mit anberen I — tlun, roas biinft 
Z^m, Bfexr (EiU ? f)att' id? r>a l^itdft ? — 

„€i, \a wolil 1 aUerbings 1" — 2Iber id? we'\% nid?t, fo gan3 bod? 
nH>t^I nid?t. Penn ba lief nod? ein anberer t^rum ; bas n>ar ber (Ean3« 
meifler, ^err S^inf ; ber gucfte aUer IPelt ins <9efid?t, unb plauberte 
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LONG PRIMER SCHWABACHER 

■ „2tls sum (Eyempel ?" — 2tls sum (Eyempel, ^err Cill : 
So Icbte battier in mciner 3ugen6 cin alter ilrit^mctifus, 
ein burres, gramlid^es Zilanndfcn, t)err Deit mit Hamen. 
Dcr ging immcr t^erum un6 murmeltc ror fid? fclbft ; in 
fcincm Ccben fprad? er mit fcincm iTlcnfchen. Unb 
eincm ins (Bcfidft fct^en, bas ilfat cr nod? trcnigcr ; immcr 
gucftc cr gans finftcr in fid? t?incin. IDic mcint €r nun 
voolfl, Ijcrr Cill, 6af Me Ccutc 6cn t?icf en ? — „lDicT 
€incn ticfftnnigcn Kopf." — ^a, cs t?at fid? tool?! ! €incn 
Harrcn ! t)ui! 6ad?t* id> ba bci mir fclbft — 6cnn 6cr 
Citcl ftanb mir nid?t an — u>ic 6cr t)crr Dcit muf man s 
nid?t mad?cn. Das ift nid?t fcin. 3" ft^ f^'M^ t?incin^ 
fct?cn, 6as taugt nid?t. Sict? 6u ben Ccutcn brcift ins 
(5cftd?t ! ®6cr mit fid? fclbft fprcd?cn ? S^jrid? 6u licbcr 



PICA SCHWABACHER 



,,2tls 311m €fempel?" — 2tls 311m €rempel, £)err 
(Eill: So lebte babier in meiner 3^19^^^ ^i^ ^I^er 
2tritl|metifu5, ein bttrres, grdmlid^ ZTlannd^n, f^rr 
Deit mit Hamen. Der ^ing immer I^rum unb muD 
mdtc ix)r fid? felbft; in feinem Cebcn fprad) er mit 
feinem IHenfd^en. Unb einem ins (Befidjt feljen, bas 
that er nod? meni^er ; immer gucf te er gan3 finfter in 
fid? I^inein. IPie meint €r nun u>ol|I, ^err Cill, ba^ 
bie Ceiite ben l^ie^en? — ,,lPie? €inen tieffmnigen 
Kopf." — 3^/ ^ l?^^ f^^ wol}l\ €inen Zlarren! 
f)ui! 5ad?f id? ba bei mir felbft — bcnn ber Citel 
ftanb mir nid?t an — mie ber f?err Deit mu§ man's 
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SCRIPT SERIES, TITLE SERIES, AND 

JOB FACES 



GREAT PRIMER PAYSON SCRIPT 



H€id yytet ^C^e C/kt^t^ite L d earmt jpat €i (^ts^^^^^jfe^ 



DOUBLE PICA PAYSON SCRIPT 



y/. C/A^^ '^t-eeU ryr^^l/AiX4t ^C^'f^l/ ^,t 



y yt 



■l€ld 







"^e-t. d^yed nle uelif. d^ie4^/€iu^'le ^,yi€i 



y 
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SCRIPT SERIES 



-•oJ^Ko^ 



Two-Line Ghbat Primbk Bohton Script 




Zi? J// jTZ/Z/^T 



ForR-LiNK KwaLiHii Fiiii'REH 




9SAo 
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SCRIPT SERIES 



iO^ 



Pica SKDnrsB Script 



R&e€/)ktC(yK a/ncC dtat& Jbi/nyv€Ay at tA& S9C&eutiv& ?71a/KQ/L(yn 
t>et&(yidCtci Band w-Ctt ^uvnCoA tJi& ?yi^uiAA' <^xM ybts^^ 

u V i^a x, y } V /£d^567s^o 

Obkat Psimeb Skinner Script 



Two-Link Pica Clark Script 



a(^ c ^ t ^ ^ H j^ ^ m 971 n 
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SCRIPT SERIES 

T^'o-LiHK Pica Magnolia Scsirr 







y£J^77ld^7^X^2(^ 123^567^^0 



Two-Link Enalisu Cakpxnter Scbipt 






/ if f 

T c 

X77t 7i ^<i ^n. ^0 

^'k. 'l/O-f^iC M^^ /a.s<^6^ 

(1861 










SCRIPT SERIES 

— <K>>»COO 

Two-LiHs Pica Autograph Sceipt 



to np6^ tyyp 






si^ii (a 9 <^ ^ ^ ^111/ 



Two-LiKs Pica Modksn Sobipt 
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VERTICAL SCRIPT 



12 Point 



t?Uy j^cA>ooIa/ a/n>cL Coll/u^^jd^ o-[/ tii>t/ 'U)'e>Ci>ttA/vi/ 

l234-5bn8C|0 



18 Point 






24 Point 



13oCiyto-0a/ PuAHAX^ J^ciaX)-CKAy 

p:mj>^'w\}Vjx\'^ 12345 
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FRENCH 0. S. TITLE SERIES 



-«»o*Oto<i- 



BBSYIBR FrXNCB OLD49TTLB 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES 

Two-LiNB Pbabl Frxnch Old-8ttle 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN COOK 

l>piro-Lim NoNPABBiL Two-Likb Minion 

HISTORIC BOSTON NORWOOD PRESS 

Two-LiNB Brevier Frencb Old-Sttle 

SELECTIONS FROM BEST POETS 

Two-Line Long Primer French <)ld-8ttlb 

HOW SLEEP THE BRAVE 

Two-LiNE Pica Frencb Old-Sttle 

EVENING SUNLIGHT 

Two-Line Enoush French Old-Sttle 

THE DAYSPRING 



Two-Line Paragon French Old-Sttle 



PUBLIC FAITH 
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V 



0. Sl title series 



Tv>-Lot Pkazi •'*■. 



A FULL ASSORTMENT OF NOVELTIES 



T'Bro-Lisrr X'/VFAXxn. Ou^^ttu 



DIVIDENDS PAYABLE MONTHLY 



TvO-LlSl MmiOS OLX>-?TTli 



HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 



Two-Lfn Bbcvikb Old-Sttlb 



MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 



Two-Li!CE Loxo pRinB Old-Sttlb 



RELIGIOUS GUIDE 



Two- Like Obcat Primer Old-Stti.e 



PLEASURE 
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MODERN CONDENSED TITLE SERIES 



NOHPABIII. CONDBNSBD 

SPEND THE DAY WELL AND TOU WILL REJOICE WHEN NIGHT COMES 

Two-LisfB Pbarl Condbnsbd 

THE IAN WHO WALKS UPRIGHTLY LN THIS WORLD 

Two-Limb Nonpakbil Condbmsbd 

LANDING THE PILGRIMS AT PLYMOUTH 

Two-Lm Bbbtibb Condensbd 

THIRTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY 

TWO-LllTB BODBOBOIS C0NDEM8ED 

THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON 



0. S. CONDENSED TITLE SERIES 



« 



Two-LiNB Pearl O. 8. Condensed 

PICTURESQUE SURROUNDINGS OF HARTFORD 

Two-Line Nonpareil O. 8. Condbnhed 

SWEETEST FLOWERS OF THE SPRING 

Two-Line Brevier O. S. Condensed 

FIRE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 

Two-Lim Long Primer O. 8. Condensed 

BENEVOLENT AID ASSOCIATION 

(1911 



NEW MODERN TITLE SERIES 



:©•- 



10 Point 

AMERICA'S STORY FOR AMERICAN READERS 

12 Point 

EMINENT AUSTRALIAN HISTORIANS 

14 Point 

CAMPAIGNS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

16 Point 

EMBITTERED INSINUATIONS 

18 Point 

MAGNIFICENT TABLEAUX 

20 Point 

CONTINENTAL SOLDIER 



22 Point 

CUBAN LEGISLATORS 

24 Point 

MILITARY TACTICS 
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MODERN TITLE SERIES 



-oo^^Ko^ 



Two-Line Pearl Liobt-Facb 

THROUGH FORESTS AXD STREAMS 



Two- Line Nonpareil LiouT-FArs 



THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST 



Two-Line Minion Liunr-FAtE 



GERMAN AND HEBREW 



Two-Line Brevier LiohtFace 



INSURANCE C( )MPANY 



Two-Line Lono Primer Lkjht-Face 



VIEWS OF BOSTON 



Two-Line Pica Lkjht-Face 



LIFE OF GRANT 
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TITLE SERIES NO. 6 (P. & D.) 



^ 



hO«- 



Two-Like Pxakl 

CIRCUIT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 

Two-LiKK Nonpareil 

UNFORTUNATE REINVESTMENT 

Two-Ldce Mnrioif 

STORIES OF A WHITE CITY 

Two>LixE BorROEOU 

HONOURABLE JUDGES 

Two-Line Long Pbimer 

ITALIAN EXHIBITS 

Two-LixE Small Pica 

NORWOOD BINDER 



Two-Lnne Pica 



GOLDEN MEDAL 



Two-LiNE Enolibh 



STEADY LABOR 
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NEW 0. S. TITLE SERIES 



10 POIMT 

STRANGE AND SURPRISING ADVENTURES 

12 Poiwr 

REPRINTED FROM FIRST EDITION 

14 Point 

THE NEW ENGLAND STATES 

18 Point 

STAiNDARD ARITHMETICS 

20 Point 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

22 Point 

NEW EXPECTATIONS 

24 Point 

THE CONQUEROR 

28 Point 

PAN AMERICAN 



86 Point 



DEMOCRATIC 
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OLOISTEB OLD STTLE SERIES 



6-PoiNT 



When, in the ocnuw of Humui Events, it htcotnw nwnmwy lor on* ptopic tt» diMolve the 
WHEN, IN THE CX>URSE OF HUMAN EVENTS 1234)67690 

8-PoiNT 

When, in the ooune of Human Events, it becomes neoessaty for one people to 
WHEN, IN THE CX>URSE OF HUMAN 1234^67890 

IQ-POINT 

When, in the course of Human Events, it becomes necessary (or 
WHEN, IN THE COURSE OF 1234567890 

12-PoiNT 

When, in the course of Human Events, it becomes neces- 
WHEN, IN THE COURSE OF HUM 1234567890 

14-PoiNT 

When, in the course of Human Events, it becomes 
WHEN, IN THE COURSE OF H 1234567890 

18-PoiNT 

When, in the course of Human Events, it 
WHEN, IN THE COU 1234567890 

24-PoiNT 

When, in the course of Human 
WHEN, IN TH 1234567890 
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OLOISIEB OLD STILE SEBIES 



30-PoiNT 



When, in the course of Hu- 
WHEN, IN 1234567890 



36-PoiNT 



When, in the course 

WHEN, 1234567890 



42-PoiNT 



WHEN 12345678 



OENTUBT OLD STYLE SESIES 



10-PoiNT 

WHEN, IN THE COURSE OF HUMAN 1234567890 

Il-POINT 

WHEN, IN THE COURSE OF HUM 1234567890 

12-PoiNT 

WHEN, IN THE COURSE OF H 1234567890 
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GEITUST OLD 8TTLE 



:1H M> 



14-PocsT 

WHEN, IN THE COURSE 1234567890 

IVPODTT 

WHEN, IN THE 1234567890 

24-PoiXT 

When, in the course of Hu- 
WHEN, IN 1234567890 



OEHTUST EZPAHDED SERIES 



18-PoiNT 

When, in the course of Human 
WHEN, IN THE 1234567890 



24-PoiNT 



WHEN, IN 1234567890 



30-PoiNT 



WHEN 1234567890 
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k 



ETCI 



DELLA BOBBU 8ESIES 



10 Point 

WHEN, IN THE COURSE OF HUMAN 1234567890 

12-PoiNT 

WHEN, IN THE COURSE OF 1234567890 

18-PoiNT 

WHEN, IN THE 1234567890 

24-PoiNT 

WHEN, IN 1234567890 



MOHOTONE SEBIES 



12-PoiNT 

WHEN, IN THE COURSE OF 1234567890 

1*-P0INT 

WHEN, IN THE 1234567890 

24-POLVT 

WHEN, IN 123456789 
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OHELTENHAM WIDE SEBIE8 

IQ-POINT 

WHEN. IN THE COURSE OF HUMAN 1234567890 

12-PoiNT 

WHEN. IN THE COURSE OF 1234567890 

14-PoiNT 

WHEN. IN THE COURSE 1 234567890 

18-PoiNT 

WHEN, IN THE 1 234567890 

24-PoiNT 

WHEN, IN 1 234567890 



CHELTENHAM OLD STYLE SERIES 



6-PoiNT 
WHEN. IN THE CX>URSE OF HUMAN EVENTS. IT BECOMES 1234567890 

8-PoiNT 

WHEN. IN THE COURSE OF HUMAN EVENTS. IT 1234567890 

10-PoiNT 

WHEN. IN THE COURSE OF HUMAN 1234567890 
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OHELTENHAM OLD STTLE SEBIES 



12-PoiNT 

WHEN. IN THE COURSE OF 1234567890 

14-PoiNT 

WHEN, IN THE COURSE 1 234567890 

18-PoiNT 

WHEN, IN THE 1 234567890 



OHELTENHAM MEDIUM SEBIES 



10-PoiNT 

WHEN, IN THE COURSE OF HUMAN 1234567890 

12-PoiNT 

WHEN, IN THE COURSE OF 1234567890 

14-PoiNT 

WHEN, IN THE COURSE 1234567890 

18-PoiNT 

When, in the course of Human 
WHEN, IN THE 1 234567890 
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OHELTEIHAM OLD STILE 00IDEI8ED 8EBIEB 



18-PoiNT 

WHEN, IN THE COURSE 1234567890 



24-PoiNT 



WHEN, IN THE 1234567890 



SOOTOH BOMAB SERIES 



14-POINT 

WHEN. IN THE CO 1234567890 

la-PoiNT 

WHEN, IN THE 1234567890 

24-PoiNT 

WHEN, IN 1234567890 

36-PoiNT 

When, in the co 
WHEN 12345 
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SOOTOH BOKAH 8EBIE8 



48-PoiNT 



WHEN 123 



SHAW TEXT 



36-PoiNT 



OTfcttt m tlf« tmxvst of 
1234567890 



24-PoiNT Caslon on 20-Point Body 

WHEN IN THE COUR 

36-PoiNT Caslon on 30-Point Body 

WHEN IN THE 

40-PoiNT Caslon on 36-Point Body 

WHEN IN T 
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NONPAREIL GUSHING LEADED 



But I SUSPECT our American parents have become somewhat absurdly, and 
not very innocently, ambitious of having their boys and girls all educated to be 
gentlemen and ladies: which is, I take it, the same in effect as having them 
educated to be good for nothing; too proud or too lazy to live by hand-woric, 
while they are nowise qualified to live by head-work, nor could get any to do, if 
they were. And so they insist on having their children taught how to do some- 
thing, perhaps several things, without ever soiling their fingers by actually doing 
any thing. If they would, in all meekness and simplicity of heart, endeavour to 
ediicate their children to be good for something, they would be infinitely more 
likely to overtake the aim of their sinful and stupid ambition. The man who has 
been well and rightly educated to earn, and does earn, a fair living by true ar.d 
solid service, he is a gentleman in the only sense in which it is not both a sin 
and a shame to be called by that title. Any form of honest service, however 
plain and humble, has manliness in it, and is therefore a higher style of gentility, 
and a sounder basis of self-respect, than any. even the proudest, form of mere 
social ornamentation. The dull boy, who cannot prate science, but can drive a 
cart as a cart ought to be driven, or the dull girl who cannot finger a piano, but can 
rightly broil a beefsteak, is, in the eye of all true taste, a far more sightly and 
attractive object than the most learned and accomplished good-for-nothing in 
the world. I have seen men calling themselves doctors, who. week after week, 
month after month, year after year, were going about making sham calls on bogus 



NONPAREIL GUSHING SOLID 

But 1 SUSPECT our American parents have become somewhat absurdly, and not 
very innocently, ambitious of having their boys and girls all educated to be gentle- 
men and ladies : which is. 1 take it. the same in effect as having them educated to 
be good for nothing ; too proud or too lazy to live by hand-work, while they are no- 
wise qualified to live by head-work, nor could get any to do. if they were. And so 
they insist on having their children taught how to do something, perhaps sei/eral 
things, without ever soiling their fingers by actually doing any thing. If they would, 
in all meekness and simplicity of neart, endeavour to educate their children to be 
good for something, they would be infinitely more likely to overtake the aim of their 
sinful and stupid ambition. The man who has been well and rightly educated to earn, 
and does earn, a fair living by true and solid service, he is a gentleman in the only 
sense in which it is not both a sin and a shame to be called by that title. Any form 
of honest service, however plain and humble, has manliness in it. and is therefore 
a higher style of gentility, and a sounder basis of self-respect, than any. even the 
proudest, form of mere social ornamentation. The dull boy. who cannot prate sci- 
ence, but can drive a cart as a cart ought to be driven, or the dull girl who cannot 
finger a piano, but can rightly broil a beefsteak, is. in the eye of all true taste, a far 
more sightly and attractive object than the most learned and accomplished good- 
for-nothing in the world. I have seen men calling themselves doctors, who. week 
after week, month after month, year after year, were going about making sham calls 
on bogus patients, that so they might either get themselves a practice or make men 
believe they had got one ; and have thought that the poorest drudge, who honestly 
ate his bread, or what little he could get. in the sweat of his face, was a prince in 
comparison with them. An aristocratic idler or trifler or spendthrift or ck>thes- 
frame. however strong he may smell of the school and the college, of books and of 
linfioul culture, is no letter than a vulgar illiterate loafer : nor can his smart clothes 
ana his perfumes and his lily hands and his fashionable airs shield him from the 
just contempt of thoughtful men and sensible women. 
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But I SUSPECT our American parents have become somewhat 
absurdly, and not very innocently, ambitious of having their boys 
and girls all educated to be gentlemen and ladies; which is, I 
take it, the same in effect as having them educated to be good 
for nothing; too proud or too lazy to live by hand-work, while 
they are nowise qualified to live by head-work, nor could get any 
to do, if they were. And so they insist on having their children 
taught how to do something, perhaps sei/eral things, without ever 
soiling their fingers by actually doing any thing. If they would.* 
in all meekness and simplicity of heart, endeavour to educate 
their children to be good for something, they would be infinitely 
more likely to overtake the aim of their sinful and stupid ambi- 
tion. The man who has been well and rightly educated to earn, 
and does earn, a fair living by true and solid service, he is a 
gentleman in the only sense in which it is not both a sin and a 
shame to be called by that title. Any form of honest service, 
however plain and humble, has manliness in it. and is therefore 



BREVIER GUSHING SOLID 

But I SUSPECT our American parents have become somewhat ab- 
surdly, and not very innocently, ambitious of having their boys and 
girls all educated to be gentlemen and ladies ; which is, I take it, the 
same in effect as having them educated to be good for nothing ; too 
proud or too lazy to live by hand-work, while they are nowise quali- 
fied to live by head-work, nor could get any to do, if they were. And 
so they insist on having their children taught how to do something. 
perhaps several things, without ever soiling their fingers by actually 
doing any thing. If they would, in all meekness and simplicity of 
heart, endeavour to educate their children to be good for something, 
they would be infinitely more likely to overtake the aim of their sin- 
ful and stupid ambition. The man who has been well and rightly 
educated to earn, and does earn, a fair living by true and solid ser- 
vice, he is a gentleman in the only sense in which it is not both a sin 
and a shame to be called by that title. Any form of honest service, 
however plain and humble, has manliness in it, and is therefore a 
higher style of gentility, and a sounder basis of self-respect, than any. 
even the proudest, form of mere social ornamentation. TTie dull 
boy, who cannot prate science, but can drive a cart as a cart ought 
to be driven, or the dull girl who cannot finger a piano, but can rightly 
broil a beefsteak, is. in the eye of all true taste, a far more sightly and 
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But I SUSPECT our American parents have become some- 
what absurdly, and not very innocently, ambitious of having 
their boys and girls all educated to be gentlemen and ladies; 
which is. I take it. the same in effect as having them edu- 
cated to be good for nothing ; too proud or too lazy to live by 
hand-work, while they are nowise qualified to live by head- 
work, nor could get any to do, if they were. And so they 
insist on having their children taught how to do something, 
perhaps several things, without ever soiling their fingers by 
actually doing any thing. If they would, in all meekness and 
simplicity of heart, endeavour to educate their children to be 
good for something, they would be infinitely more likely to 
overtake the aim of their sinful and stupid ambition. The 
man who has been well and rightly educated to earn, and 
does earn, a fair living by true and solid service, he is a 

LONG PRIMER GUSHING SOLID 

But I SUSPECT our American parents have become some- 
what absurdly, and not very innocently, ambitious of having 
their boys and girls all educated to be gentlemen and ladies ; 
which is. I take it, the same in effect as having them edu- 
cated to be good for nothing; too proud or too lazy to live by 
hand-work, while they are nowise qualified to live by head- 
work, nor could get any to do, if they were. And so they 
insist on having their children taught how to do something, 
perhaps several things, without ever soiling their fingers by 
actually doing any thing. If they would, in all meekness and 
simplicity of heart, endeavour to educate their children to be 
good for something, they would be infinitely more likely to 
overtake the aim of their sinful and stupid ambition. The 
man who has been well and rightly educated to earn, and 
does earn, a fair living by true and solid service, he is a gen- 
tleman in the only sense in which it is not both a sin and a 
shame to be called by that title. Any form of honest service. 
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But I SUSPECT our American parents have 
become somewhat absurdly, and not very inno- 
cently, ambitious of having their boys and girls 
all educated to be gentlemen and ladies; which 
is, I take it, the same in effect as having them 
educated to be good for nothing ; too proud or 
too lazy to live by hand-work, while they are 
nowise qualified to live by head-work, nor could 
get any to do, if they were. And so they insist 
on having their children taught how to do some- 
thing, perhaps several things, without ever soil- 
ing their fingers by actually doing any thing. If 

PIGA GUSHING SOLID 

But I SUSPECT our American parents have 
become somewhat absurdly, and not very inno- 
cently, ambitious of having their boys and girls 
all educated to be gentlemen and ladies; which 
is, I take it, the same in effect as having them 
educated to be good for nothing ; too proud or 
too lazy to live by hand-work, while they are 
nowise qualified to live by head-work, nor could 
get any to do, if they were. And so they insist 
on having their children taught how to do some- 
thing, perhaps several things, without ever soil- 
ing their fingers by actually doing any thing. If 
they would, in all meekness and simplicity of 
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15 POINT GUSHING 
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18 POINT GUSHING 
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24 POINT GUSHING 
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Nonpareil Cushino Italic 

When, in the cmtrse of Human Events, it becomes necessary for one BK^le to diS' 
solve the fblitical bands which have connected them with another, and to assume among 
the f^iwers of the Earth the separate and equal station to which the Laws of Nature 
and of Nature's God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinitms of Mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which impel them to sever the bands u^ch have 

12345 PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL TO MEN 67890 



Brevier Gushing Italic 

When, in the course of Human Events, it becomes necessary for one 
People to dissolve the Political bands which have connected them with an- 
other, and to assume among the Powers of the Earth the separate and equal 
station to which the Laws of Nature and of Nature's God entitle them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of Mankind requires that they should declare the 

!2345 GREAT ER=ORTS TO REUEVE DISTRESS 67890 



Long Primer Gushing Italic 

When, in the course of Human Events, it becomes necessary 
for one People to dissolve the Political bands which have con- 
nected them with another, and to assume among the Pou/ers of 
the Earth the separate and equal station to which the Laws 
of Nature and of Nature's God entitle them, a decent respect 

12345 A MERRY CHRISTMAS 67890 



Pica Gushing Italic 

When, in the course of Human Events, it be- 
comes necessary for one People to dissolve the 
Political bands which have connected them with 
another, and to assume among the Powers of the 

12345 A HAPPY NEW YEAR 67890 
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LONG PRIMER CUSHIKG MONOTONE LEADED 



But I suspect our American parents have become some^ 
what absurdly, and not very innocently, ambitious of 
having their boys and girls all educated to be gentlemen 
and ladies; which is, I take it, the same in etfect as 
having them educated to be good for nothing ; too proud 
or too lazy to live by hand-work, while they are nowise 
qualified to live by head-work, nor could get any to do, 
if they were. And so they insist on having their children 
taught how to do something, perhaps several things, with- 
out ever soiling their fingers by actually doing any thing. 
If they would, in all meekness and simplicity of heart, 
endeavour to educate their children to be good for some- 
thing, they would be infinitely more likely to overtake 
the aim of their sinful and stupid ambition. The man 
who has been well and rightly educated to earn, and 
does earn, a fair living by true and solid service, he is a 
gentleman in the only sense in which it is not both a sin 
and a shame to be called by that title. Any form of 
honest service, however plain and humble, has manliness 
in it, and is therefore a higher style of gentility, and a 
sounder basis of self-respect, than any, even the proudest, 
form of mere social ornamentation. The dull boy, who 
cannot prate science, but can drive a cart as a cart ought 
to be driven, or the dull girl who cannot finger a piano, 
but can rightly broil a beefsteak, is, in the eye of all 
true taste, a far more sightly and attractive object than 
the most learned and accomplished good-for-nothing in 
the world. I have seen men calling themselves doctors, 
who, week after week, month after month, year after 
year, were going about making sham calls on bogus 
patients, that so they might either get themselves a prac- 
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8 POINT ELZEVIR LEADED 



But 1 suspect our American parents have become somewhat absurdly, 
and not very innocently, ambitious of having their boys and girls all 
educated to be gentlemen and ladies ; which is, I take it, the same in 
effect as having them educated to be good for nothing ; too proud or 
too lazy to live by hand-work, while they are nowise qualified to live 
by head-work, nor could get any to do, if they were. And so they 
insist on having their children taught how to do something, perhaps 
several things, without ever soiling their fingers by actually doing 
any thing. If they would, in all meekness and simplicity of heart, 
endeavour to educate their children to be good for something, they 
woukl be infinitely more likely to overtake the aim of their sinful and 
stupid ambition. The man who has been well and rightly educated to 
earn, and does earn, a fair living by true and solid service, he is a gen- 
tleman in the only sense in which it is not both a sin and a shame to 
be called by that title, Any form of honest service, however plain and 
humble, has manliness in it, and is therefore a higher style of gentility, 
and a sounder basis of self-respect, than any, even the proudest, form 
of mere social ornamentation. The dull boy, who cannot prate sci- 



8 POINT ELZEVIR SOLID 



But I suspect our American parents have become somewhat absurdly, 
and not very innocently, ambitious of having their boys and girls all 
educated to be gentlemen and ladies ; which is, I take it, the same in 
effect as having them educated to be good for nothing ; too proud or 
too lazy to live by hand-work, while they are nowise qualified to live 
by head-work, nor could get any to do, if they were. And so they 
insist on having their children taught how to do something, perhaps 
several things, without ever soiling their fingers by actually doing 
any thing. If they would, in all meekness and simplicity of heart, 
endeavour to educate their children to be good for something, they 
would be infinitely more likely to overtake the aim of their sinful and 
stupid ambition. The man who has been well and rightly educated to 
earn, and does earn, a fair living by true and solid service, he is a gen- 
tleman in the only sense in which it is not both a sin and a shame to 
be called by that title. Any form of honest service, however plain and 
humble, has manliness in it, and is therefore a higher style of gentility, 
and a sounder basis of self-respect, than any, even the proudest, form 
of mere social ornamentation. The dull bt">y, who cannot prate sci- 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 1234567890 
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10 POINT ELZEVIR SOLID 



But I suspect our American parents have become some- 
what absurdly, and not very innocently, ambitious of 
having their boys and girls all educated to be gentlemen 
and ladies ; which is, I take it, the same in eflfed as hav- 
ing them educated to be good for nothing ; too proud or 
too lazy to live by hand-work, while they are nowise 
qualified to live by head-work, nor could get any to do, 
if they were. And so they insist on having their children 
taught how to do something, perhaps severa things, with- 
out ever soiling their fingers by actually doing any thing. 
If they would, in all meekness and simplicity of heart, 
endeavour to educate their children to be good for some- 
thing, they would be infinitelj^ more likely to overtake the 
aim of their sinful and stupid ambition. The man who 
has been well and rightly educated to earn, and does earn, 
a fair living by true and solid service, he is a gentleman 
in the only sense in which it is not both a sin and a shame 
to be called by that title. /Ifiy form of honest service, 
however plain and humble, has manliness in it, and is 
therefore a higher style of gentility, and a sounder basis 
of self-respect, than any, even the proudest, form of mere 
social ornamentation. The dull boy, who cannot prate 
science, but can drive a cart as a cart ought to be dnven, 
or the dull girl who cannot finger a piano, but can rightly 
broil a beefsteak, is, in the eye of all true taste, a far more 
sightly and attractive object than the most learned and 
accomplished good-for-nothing in the world. I have seen 
men calling themselves doctors, who, week after week, 
month after month, year after year, were going about 
making sham calls on bogus patients, that so they might 
either get themselves a practice or make men believe they 
had got one ; and have thought that the poorest drudge, 
who honestly ate his bread, or what little he could get, in 
the sweat of his face, was a prince in comparison with 
them. An aristocratic idler or trifler or spendthrift or 
clothes-frame, however strong he may smell of the school 
and the college, of books and of lingual culture, is no 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
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12 POINT ELZEVIR SOLID 



But I suspect our American parents have be- 
come somewhat absurdly, ancl not very inno- 
cently, ambitious of having their boys and eirls 
all educated to be gentlemen and ladies ; which 
is, 1 take it, the same in effect as having them 
educated to be good for nothing ; too proud or 
too lazy to live by hand-work, while they are 
nowise qualified to live by head-work, nor could 
get any to do if they were. And so they in- 
sist on having their children taught how to do 
something, perhaps several thinc^s, without ever 
soiling their fingers by actually aoing any thing. 
If they would, in all meekness and simplicity of 
heart, endeavour to educate their children to be 
good for something, they would be infinitely 
more likely to overtake the aim of their sinful 
and stupid ambition. The man who has been 
well and rightly educated to earn, and does 
earn, a fair living by true and solid service, he 
is a gentleman in the only sense in which it 
is not both a sin and a shame to be called by 
that title. Any form of honest service, how- 
ever plain and humble, has manliness in it, and 
is therefore a higher style of gentility, and a 
sounder basis of self-respect, than any, even 
the proudest, form of mere social ornamenta- 
tion. The dull boy, who cannot prate science, 
but can drive a cart as a cart ought to be 
driven, or the dull girl who cannot finger a 
piano, but can rightly broil a beefsteak, is, in 
the eye of all true taste, a far more sightly and 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
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14 PCMNT ELZEVIR 



But I suspect our American parents 
have become somewhat absurdly, and 
not very innocently, ambitious of having 
their boys and girls all educated to be 
gentlemen and ladies ; which is, 1 take it, 
the same in effect as having them edu- 
cated to be good for nothing ; too proud 
or too lazy to live by hand-work, while 
they are nowise qualified to live by head- 
work, nor could get any to do, if they 
were. And so they insist on having their 
children taught how to do something, 
perhaps several things, without ever soil- 
ing their fingers by actually doing any 
thing. If they would, in all meekness 
and simplicity of heart, endeavour to 
educate their children to be good for 
something, they would be infinitely more 
likely to overtake the aim of their sinful 
and stupid ambition. The man who has 
been well arid rightly educated to earn, 
and does earn, a fair living by true and 
solid service, he is a gentleman in the 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
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6 Point Elzevir Itauc 

When, in the courfe of Hwnau Events, it becomes necef/ar/ for one People to 
Ji/fotv* tbe Politicmi bands vobicb bave conneOed tbem ttritb anotber, and to a/fnme 

i2Uf ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY 67890 



8 Point Elzevir Itauc 

IVbeUy in tbe courje of Htmian EventSy it becomes neceffary for on* 
People to diffolve tbe Political bands xcbicb bave conne^ed tbem witb 

12S45 CHEERFUL FACES OF LONG AGO 67890 

10 Point Elzevir Itauc 

When, in the courje of Hutnan Events, it becomes neces- 
sary for Ofie People to diffolve the Political battds which 
have connected them with anotber, and to affume among 

12)4^ THE BOSTON TEA PARTY 67890 

12 Point Elzevir Italic 

When, in the courfe of Human Events, it 
becomes neceffary for one People to diffDlve tbe 
Political bands which have connected them with 

12343 GRANDFATHER'S CLOCK 67890 

14 Point Elzevir Itauc 

When, in the courfe of Human Events, 
it becomes neceffary for one People to 
diffolve tbe Political bands which have 

1234^ NORWOOD TRESS 67890 
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CALEDONIAN ITALIC SERIES 
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Brbtier Caledonian Italic 

PICTURES OF SCOTTISH LIFE AXD CHAILiCTER 

Harp of the J^orth Farewell Urj^o 
Society for the Frevention of Cruelty to Proof-Readers 

Long Primer Caledonian Italic 

SECOXD IVYAGE OF THE MAYFLOWER 

Lays of Ancient Rome 123 4o 
Millions for defence, hut not a cent for tribute 

Pica Caledonian Italic 

DEATH OF STO^'EWALL JACK SOX 

Corning thro' the Rye 123^-5 
Dear lovely boivers of innoceiice and ease 



LoNo Primer IIairlink Italic 



SOFi STftIiKIAJ\^G- CPEWS OjY FLOV^EFY JAFfiQOWS 

j^rahian JVifchts Entertainment l2!3j^567^90 
Jlnd what ic friei\dship hut <x name, a. chann that lulls to sle*ip 

Nonpareil Antique Inclined 

ANCIENT CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Fadth, Hope, and Charity 1234667890 
Thr& thy cornfields green and sunny vales O plettsant land of France 

Brevier Antique In< lined 

SUMMER HOTELS AND COTTAGES AT BRIGHTON 

Fish Dinners and Chowders 1234567890 
And many an eye has danced to see that banner in t^e sky 
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GOTHIC SLOPES AND ITALICS 

*o:»Soo 

Nonpareil Gothic Slope 

A LONG ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE BEST WORKS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN ARTISTS 
Wny should the spirit of mortal be proud 1234567890 

Bbeyibr Gothic Slope 

THE WINTER HAD PASSED AWAY, AND GENIAL SPRING WAS AT HAND 
Leaving familiar scenes behind and sailing onward 12345 

LoNO Primer Gothic Slope 

THE STAR'S PA DIG LED BANNER IN TRIUMPH SHALL WAVE 
Mark Twain's Innocents Abroad 1234567890 

Pica Gothic Slope 

SPEECHES IN THE SENATE BY CHARLES SUMNER 
Sounding the Death Knell of Slavery 12345 

NoNPAREiL Gothic Italic 
8P£AK OF ME A8 I AM; NOTHINQ EXTENUATE, NOR AUQHT SET DOWN IN MALICE 

The Sweet Singer of Washington, D.C. 1234567890 
The neoeffalllng brook, the busy mill, the decent church that topp'd the neighboring hill 

Brevier Gothic Italic, No. 2 
ENCOURAGING REPORTS FROM THE MISSIONARIES IN KAFFIRLAND 

The Blue Grass Region of Kentucky 1234567890 
Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, in every action dignity and love 

Long Primer Gothic Italic, No. 2 

IMSTITUTIOMS FOR THE PROMOTIOM OF BROTHERLY LOVE 

Young Men's Christian Association 12345 
The works of Goldsmith are cherished and laid in our bosoms 

Brevier Gothic Italic, No. 4 

THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, BOUND IN CLOTH OR MOROCCO 
Kings and Queens of Merrie England 12345 

Pica Gothic Italic No. 4 

UNIVERSITY SERIES OF GREEK AND LA TIN POETS 
Virgil's Aeneid and Georgics 12345 
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FULLFACE CONDENSED SERIES 

•<»>Ko^ 

NOHPABIIL FULLFACX COMDXirSXD 

THK BL0680H8 19 THE SWEET HAT WIHD WERE FALLHTO TO AKD FB6 

The Hlrtorlc Fields of HlddleMx 12t4M7$M 
111 fare* ike Uad to lust'Blsg llli • prey, wkere wealth MoiMsUtot aad mob decsy 

BBBVUBB FULUTACB COMDENSBD 

CONSCIENTIOUS AND BENEYOLENT CITIZENS IN COUNCIL 

Scenes and Incidents of the CItU TVar 12114667890 
A thoosand sails of commerce swells and ^one are spread for war 

LoMo Pbihbb Fullfacb Cowdxnbxd 

CANNOT DESERTE MONEY WITHOUT INDUSTRY 

Sweet are the Lessons of Adyersity 12345 
Three hundred years had spread their leayes and snows 

Pica Fullfacb Condbnsbd 

THE WORKS OF NATHAMEL HAWTHORNE 
Racing on the Mississippi 12345 
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FULLFACE ITALIC SERIES 

Nonpareil Fullfacb Italic 

EXTRAORDINABr J^E FEATS OF XOMTH AMEBIC AX INDIANS 

Flffhtinff J>rnperaiely for Freedom 1984567890 

Here*s a nmile for thoae who love me, and a sigh for thoBe %eho hate 

Bbevibr Fullfacb Italic 

GEOOBAPHY OF THE GREAT PACIFIC SLOPE 

Gold-Mining in Lotver Califortiia 12345 
Continued division of setitiment among our Politicians 

Long Primer Fullfacb Italic 

AVTOCBAT OF THE BBEAKFA8T TABLE 

Working Men^s Grievances 12345 
Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast 

Pica Fullfacb Itauc 

THE HANGING OF THE CRANE 
And yet he was not happy 1234S 
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FULLFACE SERIES 

NoKPABBiL Boldface No. 5 

INTERESTING ANECDOTE REUiTED BT OENERAIi McCLELLAN 

KIndneM of Speech and Action l«S45«78eo 

Endaniper not the credit of other* In trying^ to entabllsh your own 

MliriOK FVLLFAO 

LORD MACAULAY, ENGLISH HISTORIAN AND ESSAYIST 

Rare Specimens from Foreign Lands 1234567890 
Israel Putnami was an American general of extraordinary courage 

Minion FrLLFACE ok Brevier 

TRY A CAREFl'L OHSERVANCE OF ORDER AND SYSTEM 

Shooting on the Western Prairie 12:145 
Still Is thy verse of high account, and still thy name hath charms 

BllEVIKK FULLFACE Xo. T 

MOONLIOHT SKIFFIXO OX THE T-OWEK MYSTIC 

Happy 1>ayH of Cliihlliood 12:$4r> 
Adapting oiie*s self to cireuiiistaiices is coiuiiieiidablo 

Brkvirr Boldface Xo. 5 on Small Pica 

FRAGRANT MK3IORIES OF FALLEN HEROES 

I>istiii|riii8hcd Explorers of Africa 12;i45 
Public institutions appr(K*iatcd and siipportiMl in Maine 

LoNo Trixer Fullfacb 

TEttE'S NOBLEST OFFSPRING IS HER LAST 

Sweet Eveningr Tide 12345 
Westw^ard the eoiirse of empire takes its way 

Pica Pullface 

DARKEST HOUR BEFORE DAWN 

Life's Noblest Alms 12345 
Stone walls do not a prison make 
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GOTHIC CONDENSED SERIES 

oo^o;oc 

NoirPARBiL Gothic Condensed, No. 4 
EVEN THE GREATEST KING MUST AT LAST GO TO BED WITH A SHOVEL AND PICKAXE 

The Fertile Valleys of Connecticut 1234567890 
She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps, and lovers around her are sighing 

Brevier Gothic Condensed, No. 4 

BLITHE NEW-COMER t HAVE HEARD! t HEAR THEE AND REJOICE 

The New Political Science Quarterly 12345 
And remember always to keep thy promise, even toward thine enemies 

Pica Gothic Condensed 

COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Freedman's Bureau in Washington 12345 
We lool( before and after, and pine for what is not 

Great T'rimer Gothic Condensed 

INSTITUTION FOR AGED PRINTERS 
A fortnight of humiliation and suffering 

Two-Line Small Pica Gothic Condensed 

MARCHING THROUGH GEORGIA 
Parting is such sweet sorrow 123 

Double Great Primer Gothic Condenped 

A PILGRIM'S PROGRESS 

He Cometh not she said 
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GOTHIC No. 4 SERIES 



Pearl Gothic 

THE TRUTH THAT FLIES THE FLOWING CAN WILL HAUNT THE VACANT CUP 
DEDICATED WITH FILIAL LOVE AND ADMIRATION 

NoNPABBiL Gothic, No. 4 
ADVANTAGES OF LIVING IN A LAND WHERE NO SNOW FALLS 

The Daily Newspaper as an Educator 12345 
Three fishers went sailing out into the west as the bright sun went down 

Brevier Gothic, No. 4 

CIVILIZATION OF THE ANCIENT TRIBES OF ASIA 

Condensed Speeches on Reason 12346 
If happiness has not her seat and centre in the breast 

Long Primer Gothic, No. 4 

SPENDING OUR DAYS IN WISE PURSUITS 

Hunting the Buffalo In Dakota 12345 
Heaping coals of fire on our enemies' heads 

I>ICA OOTHK', No. 4 

UNDER A SPREADING CHERRY TREE 

Apple Pie and Milk 12345 
Recent discoveries in tliese buried cities 

Two-Line Long Primer Gothic, No. 4 

THE ROMANCE OF WAR 
Her white spreading canvas 

Two-Link Great Primer (JoTiiir, No. 4 

OCEAN WAVES 

Speed the plough 
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GOTHIC CONDENSED SERIES 

m 
»oS»Coo 

NONPARBIL OOTUIO COMDXKSKD, NO. 11 

HARVARD AND YAU FOOTBAU TEAMS TO MEET FOR THE GREAT BAHLE AT SPRINGHELO 

Books of all doscripUont mads to ordor for thouundt of ttudonts 1294667890 
Thtir attitude and aapoct wore the tame, alike their fsaturta and their robes of whits, but one wti 

Bkevirb Gothic Condensed, No. 11 

THE WORKS OF PfUFESSORS OF MATHEMATICS RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTEmON 

Two oorrespondbig lines are in the same ratio as any other two 1234567890 
In tlie oomfflon systsffl of notation tlie expression of numlwfs is founded on their rehrihw 

Long Peimbs Condensed Gothic, No. 11 

COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN GREENLEAF WHnTIER 

My ernnij Is ut Death, but Life, he uM 1 234567890 
Sweet singer, none hnew thee bet to ion thee, noH niied thee hit to pnisi 

Pica Condensed Gothic, No. 11 

WONDERFUL DEVELOPMENTS IN ELECTRICAL SCIENCE 

Treatises on the subject In demand 1234567890 
Contributions solicited All correspondence promptly answered 

(iREAT Primer Gothic C-ondbnrbd, No. 11 

ELEIMENTARY TREATISE ON RESISTANCE OF %Wi 

A life on the ocean wave 1 234567890 
The llghtlioiise In Calais iiaitor swept away In slonn 

Two- Link Long Pbdibb Gothic Condbksbd, No. 11 

DELIGHTFUL STORIES OF HAWTHORNE 

Mosses from an Old Manse 1 234567890 
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GOTHIC CONDENSED SERIES 

Two-LiNi Pica Gothic Condembbd, No. 11 

BRIEF HISTORY OF NEW YORK 

Perils of a great city 1234567890 

Two-Line Orbat Pbimbr Oothio Condxxsbd, No. 11 

YACHTING AT NEWPORT 

Caiitain Lee 1 234567890 

Two-Line Paragon Ootuio Condensed, No. 11 

CAMPAIBNS OF BRANT 

Petersburg 123456789 



Canon Gothic C<»ndbnsbd, No. 11 



PLYMOUTH ROCK 

ForefatheisoflGZO 
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HEAVY GOTHIC SERIES 

Pbabl QoTUic, No. 2 

PURCHASED FROM BOSTON TYPE FOUNDRY FOR GENERAL USE 

Cast not your pearls before swine 1234567890 
General Court to organize In January to manuflaoture statutes to order 

NoifPAUiL GoTmo, No. 2 

ALARMING DISTRESS IN THE MANUFACTURING TOWNS 

It is always darkest before dawn 1234567890 
Faith. Hope. Charity, but the greatest of these Is Charity 

Brbtixb Gothic, No. 2 

MY COUNTRY, 'TIS OF THEE, SWEET LAND 

The home of the brave 1234667890 
Farms free to all who apply at the Land Office 

LovQ Primsb Qotuio, No. 2 

POET PRINTER'S HAPPY THOUGHTS 

Old Oaken Bucket 1234567890 
How dear to my heart are the scenes 

Pica Gothio, No. 2 

MEMORIES OF BETTER DAYS 

Far, far away 1234567890 
Tell me not in mournful numbers 

Two-Ln*K Brxtier Gothic, No. 2 

SHAKESPEARE'S TEMPEST 

Ariel the Sprite 1234567890 
Cast away on a desert isiand 
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HEAVY GOTHIC SERIES 



lo^ 



Two-LnoE Long Primek Oothic, No. 2 



COMEDY OF ERRORS 
A Bad proof 123456789 



Two-Like Pica Gothic, No. 2 



MUTUAL FRIEND 

Dickens 12345678 



Two-Line Great Primer Gothic, No. 2 



N EWCOM B 

GOLD RULE 



Four-Line Pica Gothic, No. 2 
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GOTHIC LIGHT-FACE SERIES 

Pbarl Qotuic Imprint 

OMMf mCNSIVI OltPuAY or MEW ANO FAtHIONASLE OCtlON^ 
J. t. CU4HINC A CO^ tOOK ANO MATHfMATlCA. PRINTIRf, 1 Y« PfARL tmCCT, BOSTOM. CSTIMATtS ruRNISHEO 

XoNPAREiL Gothic Liout-Facc 

AS THROUGH THE LAND AT EVE WE WENT TO PLUCK THE RIPENED EARS 

Bays and Creeks of the Granite State 1234567890 
The beautiful and acconriplished daughters of homely fishermen were exhibKed. daily at 9 a.m. 
Oft in my waking dreams do I live o'er again that happy hour, when midway on the Mount I lay 

Brevier Gothic Lioht-Facb 

THE SPLENDOR FALLS ON CASTLE WALLS AND SNOWY SUMMITS OLD 

Daniel Pratt, The Great American Traveller 12345 
Tell me not in mournful numbers life is but an empty dream; and so on 
Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, and coming events cast shadows 

Long Primer Gothic Lioht-Facb 

TIS THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER LEFT BLOOMING 

Dreaming the Happy Hours Away 12345 
The blast from freedom's northern heights upon its southern way 
Up the river and over the lea, that is the way for Billy and me 

Pica Gothic Light-Face 

SHE WEPT, SHE COULD NOT HELP HERSELF 

Pedantic Versicles, by Isaac Flagg 12345 
A soul whose beams shall never warm this frozen heart 

Then out spake brave Horatius, the captain of the gate 
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ART GOTHIC SERIES 



10 PoilfT 



/IB^(;DE^F<iH>?UKCUnH0p9F(85T5UUU//YZ 9$£ 
abe^de^^l^ijKlm/npopqrsstuuuixyz 1234567890 

12 Point 

;iBQ(;DE^FC|ii?yKCL/nK0P9RS5T5iJi/uJ!XYZ o$£ 

abGcde^Qj^ijKlm/npopqrsstduu/xyz add 1234567890 

18 Point 

/^B^C;DE^p(lf<l7lJI^Cl^/nflOp9I^85JiIl/U//YZ 

abe^de^f^lpij l(lm(T\9opqrs5tu v/u/xyz 

G$£ 1234567890 

Two-Line Pica 

abe<;de?f§l;ijl^lm/T\i>opqr85ttiux 

S$£ 12345678 



Two-Limc Gbbat Primer 



abe(;de^f^l7ijl^lm 1234 
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JENSON OLD STYLE SERIES 

<xl»ioo 

8 PoI^fT 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUWXYZ &$£ J234567890 

abode^hijklmnopqntisvwzyx 

10 POIXT 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefgfhijklmnopqrstuvwxyz &$£ 1234567890 

12 PolMT 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
&$£ abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 

14 Point 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz S 23456789 

18 Point 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU 
VWXYZ &$£ 1234567890 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 



24 PiUNT 



ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 
RSTUVWXYZ &$£ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

^ \ 234567890 ^ 
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JENSON OLD STYLE ITALIC SERIES 



:<K>- 



8 Point 



ABCDEFGHIfKLMNOPQRSruVWXYZ c/FB^JM9(^QJR^ 
&$i ^bcdefghhi/klmnopgrsttro'h^Jttxys 1234567890 

10 POIHT 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ &$£ 
dfS^SflSNi'PQ^TV abcdefghhijktmnopqrshtffb<w')»xyx 

1234567890 

12 POIHT 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ &$£ 

c4ST>^mSf{^PQfRTV 1234567890 

abcdefghfHJklmnopqrstwiAfvm'ibxyz 

18 Poi.vr 

ABCDEFGHffKLMNOPQRST 

abcdefghhiJklmnopqrstuv>afti)xyz 
&$£ t234567890 



24 Point 



ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ. 

RSTUVWXYZ 




abcdefghhijklmnopqrsttPi/lHu 
yi>xyz 1234567890 &$£ 
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LATIN ANTIQUE SERIES 



-oO^ftCoo- 



NoNPABKii. Latin AmiQux 

THE BIGOTS OF THE IRON TIME HAD CALLED HIS LOT 

-« The Trial by Combat ♦ 1 2345 e^ 
She walks In beauty, like the night of cloudless cllnnes, etc. 

BRBvniR Latin Antiqub 

HIS SUIT WAS REJECTED HE SADLY REFLECTED 

Shooting Niagara by Captain Webb 12345 
Oh tell me not that fields are green, full well I know 

Long Prixbr Latin Antiqux 

THE ADVENTURES OF A RICH ORPHAN 

-•6 How to Live on 25 cts. a Day e^ 
I saw from the beach when the morning 

Pica Latin Antiqus 

PLANTING A COLONY IN ALASKA 

Having a Good Time 12345 
Over the mountains and the waves 

Great Primrr Latin Antiqub 

BATTLING FOR LIBERTY 

Two Young Frogs 1 23 
Ocean race to Framingham 
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RUNIC CONDENSED SERIES 

oo>Ko* 

Brbtibr Runic Ck>NDEN8BD 

PLEADING THE CAUSE OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN 

Fair of the Knights of St. Crispin 1234567890 
The thirst that in my soul doth rise doth ask for drink divine 

Long Primer Runic Condensed 

WE SPEND OUR DAYS LIKE A TALE THAT IS TOLD 

Tossed on Life's Stormy Ocean 12345 
The golden glory of the sun as in the West he falls 

Pica Runic Condensed 

I HAVE FOUND IT A WORLD OF PLENTY 

Making Home a Paradise 1 2345 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray shall never 

Great Primer Runic Condensed 

SOUNDING THE LOUD TIMBREL 

Pull for the Shore 12345 
The breeze upon the sunny hills 

Two-Line Great Primer Runic Condensed 

HARVARD AND YALE 
Lives of the 12 Apostles 
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LIGHT-FACE ANTIQUE SERIES 

Brevier Lioht-Facb Antique 

INTERNATIONAL TYPE-SETTING MATCH FOR FUN 

The Works of Thomas Moore 12345 
The s"Wfetest eyes in Normandy shall -watch for me in vain 

Long Primer Lioht-Face AKTiquE 

HARD BY THE VILLAGE SCHOOL-HOUSE 

The Birth of Freedom 12345 
These all in s'weet confusion sought the shade 

Pica Lioht-Face Antique 

FARMING IN NORTHERN STATES 

Sad Railroad Accident 12345 
Intense excitement among coal-heavers 

Oreat Primer Liuht-Pacb Amtiql-i 

BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

Red Cap 1234567890 
Advantages of Americans 

Double Pica T.ioiit-Face Antique 





1234567890 
Race for happiness 
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ANTIQUE No. 5 SERIES 

Minion Antique 

THE LAST WALK IN AUTUMN DOWN BY THE COAL-SHEDS 

Sweet Groves of Blarney 12346 
What ecuth her lovely children lends some erod has granted me 

Bretieb Antique No. 5 

BEAUTIES OF A RESIDENCE ON THE BACK BAY 

Romance of Milk Street 12345 
Spendingr their last cent to buy ammunition for the army 

Long Primer Antique No. 5 

RUMORS OF WAR BETWEEN POTENTATES 

Climbing the North Pole 12346 
Sounding a note of triumph through the country 

Two-Lime Enolish Antique 

DEEP ^WATER 

Free vote 12 346 



ANTIQUE No. 2 SERIES 

ooj*;©* 

Antique No. 2 — On Brevier, Bourgeois, Long Primer, and Small Pica 
THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM AT THE POINT OF PINES 

Invocation of the Muse of Poetry 123456 
The Homeric bard used the four-stringed cithara in preludes 

TiONo Primer Antique No. 2 

THE HEART BOTVED DOWN B7 AFFLICTION 
The Lowell Celebration 1234567890 

Drink to me only with thine eyes, and I will pledge 
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MURAL SERIES 



Bkbtieb MrsAi. 

THE PARLIAMENT OF MAN. THE FEDERATION OF THE WORLD 
•<J BOOKS if PAMPHLETS NEATLY BOUND > 

I»KO I*BIMEB MCRAL 

CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE AT BALAKLAYA 
< BONNETS & HATS BY 8PRIGGS iP CO. > 

Pica Mural 

THE BATTLE OF CONCORD, APRIL, 1775 
-<IJ.S.CUSH1NG»^C0.I>- 

Gbeat Pbimsb Mubal 

HANDLE WITH GREAT CARE 
<x\ FARMS ^ GARDENS >* 

Double Pica Mural 

LAST DAY OF MAY 
o<FlNE FRUITS !» 



Double Oreat Primer Mural 



SONG OF HOPE 



1234] 
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0. S. ANTIQUE SERIES 



Noin>ABKiL Old-Sttle ANTiqinB 

NO VOICE DIVINE THE STORM ALLAYED, NO LIGHT PROPITIOUS 

Take Me Back to Switzerland 1234567890 
Even such is Time, that takes on trust our youth, our joys, our all we have 

Brevier Old-Sttle Antique 

WHILE THE TIDE RUNS IN COLDNESS AND DARKNESS 

Life of My Dear Uncle Toby 1234567890 
Thirsty earth soaks up the rain and drinks, and gapes for drink again 

Long Primer Old-Sttle Antique 

THAT HARP WITH A THOUSAND STRINGS 

Death of a Beloved Mother-in-Law 12345 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead who never to 

Pica Old-Sttle Antique 

UNCLE JOHN AND LITTLE BRIDGET 

Our Sunshine Factory 12345 
Drop the anchor, furl the sail, I am safe within 



0. S. TITLE EXTENDED 

»o^9;o« 

Nonpareil O. S. Title Extended 
PROM I«API«ABID*8 IW^OODS ABID HII«I^ OP PRCMnT 

Glorioas Poartli of Jaly 1234567890 
I^lflTlitly tliey*II talk of the spirit that's ffone* and o*er 

Brevier O. S. Title Extended 

ROCK mn IX XHH CRADI^H OF XHH DHHP 

niendliis: tlie Klte-Stiing: 1234567890 
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ANTIQUE CONDENSED SERIES 



■oo^O^o^ 



Nonpareil Antiqus Cohdbmsso 
THE POIiinOAL 80IENCIE QUAKTEBLY, A REVIEW OF UmVEBSAL T0FI08 

Shontmg th« Battle-Ory of Freedom 1234567890 
Now rosy May comes in with, floweri, to deck her gay green-spreading bowers, etc. 

Brkvibr Antique Cokdenred 

HANS A]n)£BS£N'S FAIBT STOBIES FOB LITTLE OHILDEEH 

Olimbing the Golden Stairs 1234567890 
Pleasant morn of that early fall when Lee rode over the mountain wall 

Brevier Antique Condensed on Lonu I^imer 

WOEKS or 0HAKLE8 DIOKENS, WITH LIFE AND POBTRAIT 

Death and Burial of Oook Bobin 1234567890 
And leave my minstrers thirsty throat to drain my generous wine 

LoNo Primer Antique Condenhed 

STEAMSHIP NAVIGATION ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 

Graduating at Fair Harvard 12345 
The man recovered of the bite, the dog it was that died 

Pica Antique Condensed 

GULLIVER'S TRAVELS IN FAIRY-LAND 

Waiting for the Verdict 12345 
Where gushing notes from song-hirds' throats 

Great Primer Antique Condensed 

THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS 
Too proud to beg, too honest to steal 
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GUSHING OLD STYLE SERIES 



NoKPAKKiL CrsHiifo Old Sttlb 

RBPBAL OF THB SILYBR BILL AUD IMMBDIATB RBTURN TO PROSPERITY 
A consommatlon deToutly to be wished 1234567890 

Minion CrsHiNO Old Sttlx 

QUESTIONS OF FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION STILL UNDECIDED 
Oyerwhelming Republican Majority in Massachusetts 1234567990 

Bbevibb Gusiiino Old Style Albo on Boubobois Body 

OLD CAMPAIGN SFSECHES AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 

Large discounts to Editors and Antiquarians 1234567890 

BouBQBoiB CrfliiiNG Old Style Also on Long Primeb Body 

STARTUNG REPORTS CONCERNING SANDWICH ISLANDS 
The Dusky Queen to be restored to Power 1234567890 

Ix)N» Pbimbb Cusiiino Old Styt-e Also on Small Pica Body 

VERY GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN TYPE-SETTING 
Samples sent and Estimates furnished 1234567890 

Small Pica Cushino Old Style Also on Pica Body 

HIGHLY ENDORSED BY LEADING PUBLISHERS 
Constant additions in all Departments 1234567890 

Pica CrsiiiNO Old Style 

SPECIMENS OF MATHEMATICAL WORKS 
Careful attention to Details 1234567890 

Nonpareil Cushing Old Style No. 2 

KEW AID COMPLBTB EDITIOlfS OF THE WORKS OF F. MASIOH CRAWFORD 
Elefsntly bound In Half-Morocco, GUt EAgtB, In IMZ 1234567890 
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PLYMOUTH OLD STYLE SERIES 

oo'i^o*' 

8 Point 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRR.STUVWXYZ &A$ 

aaLbcdefgghKitkltnmnnopqrstuuv^vxvz 1234567890 

^ ^ e6e ^ ^ of ^ ^ 

10 POIKT 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRR.STUVWXYZ 

aoLbcdefgghKifklnnninnopqrstuuvH^xyz &®.$ 

1234567890 

^ ^ BAe 9 9 of ^* ^* 

12 Point 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRICSTUVW 

XYZ &<&$£ 1234567890 
aaLbcdefgghKi)klinmni\opqrstuviv>vxyz 

^ ^ ©6e 5 5 of W 

18 POIXT 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 
aaLbcdefgghhifklm 12345 

N^ N^ U/}e 5 9 of w 

24 Point 

ABCDBFGHIJKLN 

aaJicdef g ghijk 123 

^ ^^e of ^ 
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PLYMOUTH OLD STYLE SERIES 



£o«- 



80 POIKT 



ABCDEFGHJM 

abcdefghiklmno 

1254567890 

^ S6e of ^ 



86 POIHT 



ABCDEFGH 

abcdef ghi J klo 

1234567890 

^ IShe of ^ 
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PLYMOUTH OLD STYLE SERIES 

-^— »o;»;oo 

8 POIXT 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRR.STUVWXYZ &A$ 

aaLbcdefgghKitkltnmnnopqrstuuv^vxvz 1234567890 

^ ^ e6e ^ ^ of ^ ^ 

10 Point 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRR.STUVWXYZ 

aoLbcdefgghKifklnnninnopqrstuuvH^xyz &®.$ 

1234567890 

^ ^ BAe 9 9 of ^* ^* 

12 Point 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRICSTUVW 

XYZ &<&$£ 1234567890 
aatbcdefgghKilklmmnnopqrstuviv^vxyz 

"^ "^ ©6e 5 5 of W 

18 Point 

ABCDBFGHIJKLMNOP 
aaLbcdef^ghhifklm 12345 

^ v^ H6e 9 5 of V V 

24 Point 

ABCDEFGHIJKLN 

aa^bcdef g ghi jk 123 

^ S6e of ^ 
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PLYMOUTH OLD STYLE SERIES 



iO»- 



80 PoiWT 



ABCDEFGHJM 

abcdefghiklmno 

1254567890 

^ ^/}e of ^ 



86 Point 



ABCDEFGH 

abcdefghijklo 

1234567890 

^ B^e of ^ 
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DE VINNE SERIES 

»ol^oo^^ 

6-PolNT 

DESERTED FARMS IN GREAT DEMAND BY THE WEALTHY MEN 
Delioite Perfume of New-mown Hay 1234567890 

S-POINT 

COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, QILT EDGE 
fluch Ado About Nothing 1234567890 

lO-PoiNT 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF CONGRESSMEN 
Lengthy Speeches Loudly Applauded 12345 

12-PoiXT 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES ARE DEMANDED 
Books of the Highest Merit 1234 

18-PoiHT 

FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 
Caref u 1 ly Selected 1 234 

24-Poiirr 

GOLDEN LEGENDS 
Happy Days 123 
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DE VINHE SERIES 



*»-P^.ivr 



BOOK PRINTER 
Estimate 123 



««-Poi!rr 



CATALOGUE 
Free 1234 



•12-Poi^rT 



CUSHING'S 

Founded '78 



48- Point 



BOSTON 

Mass. 1893 



LATIN CONDENSED SERIES 



-•oj©{o^ 



Pica Latin Condxnbid 

WHER I SHALL VOICE ALOUD HOW GOOD HE IS, HOW GREAT 

Last Snrvlfor of the Revolatlonary War 1234567890 
And tears by bards or beroes sbed alike immortalize tbe dead, etc. 



Grkat Primer Latin Condensed 



SIGNING THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

Great Fire in Chicago 1234567890 
I pledge her and she comes and dips her laurels in 



Two-Line Pica Latin Condensed 



THE BONE AND SINE? OF OUR LAND 

A Rose in June 123M890 
Never-Dying Fame of the Great Napoleon 

Two-LiNE Great Primer Latin Condensed 

NO COMPROMISE FOR ME 

From Dawn till Sunset 123 
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DE VINNE CONDENSED SERIES 

10 Point 

ABCDEFQHIJKLMNOPQRRSTUVWXYZ &$£>&(£ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz «« 1234567890 

12 Point 

ABCDEFQHIJKLMNOPQRRSTUVWXYZ &S£/E(E 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz aece 1234567890 

U Point 

ABCDEFQHIJKLMNOPQRRSTUVWXYZ 

&$£JE(E 1234567890 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz leoe 

18 Point 

ABCDEFQHIJKLMNOPQRRSTUV 

WXYZ &$£>E(E 1234567890 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz asce 

M Point 

ABCDEFQHIJKLMNOPQR 

RSTUVWXYZ &$£JE(E 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvw 

xyz aece 1234567890 
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CONCAVE SERIES 



LoNO Pkimrb Cokcavb 

CAMPING OUT IN A DRIVING SNOW-STORM 

■^ SPLENDID » GOODS » AT » LOW » PRICES ^ 

Pica Coiccavb 

FAR FROM HOME AND FRIENDS 

^ HELPING * ONE * ANOTHER ^ 

Orrat Psimrk Concatr 

THE WAR IN BULGARIA 

^ PICNIC * AT * NAHANT 



OLD BLACK SERIES 

•o5*S< 



PirA Old Black 

^be IDaliant flDen of long Bgo 
It wae tbe Scbooner l^eeperue tbat eaileo 



Okeat Pbimkb Old Black 



6uatb tbe Dear ©lb jflao 
Strike tbe Ibarp anb bib it swell 



Two-Lm Small Pica Old Black 



Boston traveller 
Hbvanclng with reverence 
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BLACK AND AUGUSTAN TEXT SERIES 



iOo- 



N0KPA.RBIL Black, No. 8 

Bmrrtrti Ftllsflr, tmH ^i^et 9onni fl Jftagi^tiu for 9Ui tnti lHoung 
Siffiii cIqwD BTQunD tfjr conqurror's tots, ^n^ lt0l)tntngs lijotorti tl)( nistsnt ^tU 1234367990 

Brkvikb Black, No. 8 

Hiit anH (SDonopoitHnut of ^tr IRSalter ikott 
ISreatijes tijm ti)e man tottl) soul m HeaH, tD|)o lutoer to ^irtmll 1234367890 

LoNo Pkimrb Black, No. 8 

Prof)tbttuin in (!Dana)ia anti tije Winiitt States 
Eit eiten0uin of tiTunftenne00 anti mme cfiecfceti 1234367890 

Pica Black, No. 8 

3 Eesitrent of ti)e (Sfreen Jfiountains 
l^eartr ge tfjoise loutr contentring toabes 1234367890 

Bbktikb Augustan Text 

^ jj^^tpiortckcb S^Brintr batting for a ,9bU 

9tiurHbU mtn, gon babt comt bofam to ni from a former gentratxon 1284567890 

Long Primbr Auguatan Text 

ITips t^at toac^ ITiquors s^all |kbei totu^ Pine 
S^oug^ paths nnknobn t^ son! \pA\j flobn to seek 128456Z890 

Pica Model Black 

l^nmavaus %llustwLtions 
^vlA matig men B^old enroneons doctrines 

Two-Link Small Pica Masonic 

(^nxi^te of (^t (JUb <tro00 
^(ot^ of C^ttfabe in ^ijoeff^^ Cen^ut^ 
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PRIORY AND SATANICK TEXTS AND TUDOR BLACK 



to«- 



12 PoiMT Priobt Text 

(Ttie ^onto of ^e ®lOen tE^tmetf 
lUtttninateO pige0 recorDtng man? SDeeOtf of IBraber? 

1234367890 

14 Point Priort Text 

itEtaistevis of tl^e Centi^ Centutt? 
mitii^ ^ong of illin^trel anD HegetUt €)ID 

1234567890 

10 Point Satamick Text 

Rare Boohs of 6reat IMotoHc Talue 
H T^onderful fnetinft girfded Mm fn the mamifafture of 

^ 1234567890 /t 

12 Point Satan iok 

Direft Conrniimfcation by Rail 
Next to the poesibttity of a disastroue defeat 

/# 12S4567890 /f 

86 Point Tudor Black 

XLhc Summer 5)a^ 
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IONIC SERIES 



MlMION lONIO 

THE MELAKCHOLT DATS HATE GOME, THE 8ADDE8T OF THE TEAB 

Happy Times for Old Btn Johnson 1284567890 
Oo where glory waits thee, bnt while fame elates thee, still remember me 

Brstisr Clabxhdon Also on Long Prixsb Body 

GREAT PBAI8E THE DTJKE OF MABLBOBOUOH WON 

Parody on The Old Arm-Ghair 1234567890 
In her garret window the staff she set to show that one heart 

Pica Ionic 

GREAT FOREST FIRES IN MICHIGAN 

Atlantic Telegraph Gable 12345 
From grave to gay our mild sweet day 



■<K>}*CO-0- 



Brstier Catalogxtb 
SET ME NOT WHERE THE SUN DOTH PARCH THE GREEN 

The Sixth Maine Volunteers 1234567890 
And Rome, for empire far renowned, tramples on a thousand states 

Nonpareil Lining Antiqux 
mMMMMMICMm 

JlOi. X08. 

1 AKD BBOVLD WM avm PAT A VIBT AOAW 3 & 1 WAITOtO FOR THIin LrTTLl SumS 

2 RAMBLB8 ON TBI ROUS AND LANSB 4 & 3 HBR BrIATB AS OLOVSR SWUT 

3 OURFBW SHALL NOT RING TO-NIOHT 6 & 3 ThS StORT OF FoUR RaWNS 

4 UNDER THS BRAVB OLD OAK 4 a d TWILVl MBRRT LTTTLB KIDS 

THE FOX AND THE STORE s A4 MART'S LAMB AT SCHOOL 
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MOTHER HUBBARD SERIES 



Bbkvikk MoTinB Hi-bbakd 

SHE WENT ro The eaPBeARD ro get poor dog 

*i 12345 • MSNOGR AM STAriSNERY • 67590 K 

Long Pbimkb Motiikr Htbhabd 

MYSTERIOaS DISAPPEARANCE GF B9NE 
«4 REWARB • 1 234567590 • OFFERED ^ 

Pica Mother Hi'hbabd 

RQ^AANTie LIFE 0r THE RtiNtER 
M 1 2345 ♦ TEXAS d AGK • 67590 ^ 

GbBAT PkIMER Mi»T1IRK HrBBARI) 

MARVELS OF THE WEST 
«<GRA1N» 1234567«FRaiT>» 

Two-Line Pica Mother HrBBARD 

STQRY OF A ZGNI 







124eHIEF-759 

Two-Line Qreat Primer Mi»ther HrnnARo 



Foi'R-LiNB Pica Mother Hi'bbaed 




IGKENS 
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iESTHETIC SERIES 



-»o>Ko^ 



Two-LiNB LoNo Pbimsb J^sthstio 







• ®f*^&SWISt'W®]S 



With Pica Mural 



®UR MaTIYE SONG-ilRDS 



Two-Line Pica ^bthstic 



Ml 









M^ 




With Great Primer Mural 




iNE Tears in Riwhe 



Two-Like English ifisTHETic 









T It 







With Double L. P. French O. 8. 




IRING iiOOD JSEWS 
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MISCELLANEOUS FONTS 






ABOOapBHUKUIN OPQKBTII VWX TZ 



Horeover, thor not onlr loft u* » united natiOD, bnt tlwr loft ui kIso u > 

heritage the memory of the mighty deedi. 

ABCDEFOHIJKX.KirOPQ38TU V WXTZ *S£ 1334667880 

kbodefghJJklmiiapqrituirwxTS JBQltKe 



PRBSIDEf/TS COMPLIMENTS TO THB VETEilANS 
Tfea wboh AtcaoMal /> Ar/f •/ pletar—qa* tamt ot plrnu* aa4 parat 



O-LlHE flSKAT PlIHEI TlTLI CoHDIKmi 



ABCDEFGHIJ 123456 

ABCDEFH 
abcdef 123 
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MACHINE JOB FACES 



SIX POINT NO. 25 

When, in the course of Hunuui Brents, it becomes necessary for one People to 
dissolTe the Political bands which have connected them with another, and to assume 
among the Powers of the Earth the separate and equal station to which the Laws of 
Nature and of Nature's God entitle ttiem, a decent respect to the opinions of Mankind 
requires that tiiey should declare tiie causes which impel tiiem to the separation. 
We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal ; that they are 

WHEN, IN THE COURSE OF HUMAN EVENTS 1234567890 



SEVEN POINT NO. 35 

When, in the course of Human Erents, it becomes necessary for one People 
to dissolve the Political bands which have connected them with another, and 
to assume among the Powers of the Earth the separate and equal station to 
which the Laws of Nature and of Nature's God entitle them, a decent respect 
to the opinions of Mankind requires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 

WHEN, IN THE COURSE OF HUMAN EVENTS 1334567890 



EIGHT POINT NO. 35 

When, in the course of Human Events, it becomes necessary for 
one People to dissolve the Political bands which have connected them 
with another, and to assume among the Powers of the Earth the sep- 
arate and equal station to which the Laws of Nature and of Nature's 
God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of Mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 

WHEN, IN THE COURSE OF HUMAN 1334567890 

WHEN, IN THE Course of Human Events it be 1234S67890 
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MACHINE JOB FACES 



NINE POINT NO. 35 

When, in the course of Human Events, it becomes necessary 
for one People to dissolve the Political bands which have con- 
nected them with another, and to assume among the Powers of 
the Earth the separate and equal station to which the Laws of 
Nature and of Nature's God entitle them, a decent respect to the 

WHEN, IN THE COURSE OF HUMAN 1234567890 

WHEN, IN THE Course of Human Events 1234567890 



TEN POINT NO. 35 

When, in the course of Human Events, it becomes nec- 
essary for one People to dissolve the Political bands which 
have connected them mtfa another, and to assume among 
the Powers of the Earth the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of Nature and of Nature's God entitle them 

WHEN, IN THE COURSE OF HUM 12345678QO 

WHEN, IN THE Course of Human 1234567890 



ELEVEN POINT NO. 25 

When, in the course of Human Events, it becomes 
necessary for one People to dissolve the Political 
bands which have connected them with another, and 
to assume among the Powers of the Earth the separate 
and equal station to which the laws of Nature and of 

WHEN, IN THE COURSE OF 1234567890 

WHEN, IN THE Course of 1234S67890 
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MACHINE JOB FACES 



TWELVE POINT NO. 25 

When, in the course of Human Events, it be- 
comes necessary for one People to dissolve the 
Political bands which have connected them with 
another, and to assume among the Powers of the 

WHEN, IN THE COURSE OF 1234567890 



FOURTEEN POINT NO. 3S 

When, in the course of Human Events, 
it becomes necessary for one People to 
dissolve the Political bands which have 
connected them with another, and to as- 

WHEN, IN THE COURSE 1234567890 



EIGHTEEN POINT NO. 25 

When, in the course of Human 
Events, it becomes necessary for 
one People to dissolve the Polit- 
ical bands which have connected 

WHEN, IN THE 1234567890 

[253] 



MACHINE JOB FACES 



EIGHTEEN POINT NO. 36 

When, in the course of 
Human Events, it becomes 
necessary for one People to 
dissolve the Political bands 

WHEN, IN 1234567890 



EIGHT POINT NO. 36 

Whan, in the course of Human EYents, it becomes neces- 
sary for one People to dissolve the Political bands which 
have connected them with another, and to assume among the 
Powers of the Earth the separate and equal station to which 

WHEN, IN THE COURSE OF HUMAN 1234667890 



SIX POINT NO. a8 

When, In the coone of Human Brents, It becomes necessary for one People 
to dlssolTe the Political bands which hafc connected them with another, and 
to assume amons the Powers of the Barth the separate and equal station to 
which the Laws of Nature and of Nature's God entitle them, a decent respect 

WHEN, IN THE COUBSE OF HUBIAN EVENTS USttSTStt 



SIX POINT NO. 98 

When, in the course of Human Events, it becomes necessary for one People to 
dissolve the Political bands which have connected them with another, and to assume 
among the Po weis of the Barth the separate and equal station to which the Laws of 
Nature and of Nature's Qod entitle them, a decent r espect to the opinions of Man> 

WHEN, IN THE COUKSE 1234567890 
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■■ 



MACHINE JOB FACES 



EIGHT POINT NO. 98 

When, in the course of Human Events, it becomes necessary for one 
People to dissolve the Political bands which have connected them with 
another, and to assume among the Powers of the Earth the separate and 
equal station to which the Laws of Nature and of Nature's God entitle 

WHEN, IN THE COURSE 1234567890 



TEN POINT NO. 98 

When, in the course of Human Events, it becomes 
necessary for one People to dissolve the Political bands 
which have connected them with another, and to assume 
among the Powers of the Earth the separate and equal 

WHEN, IN THE COURSE 1234567890 



NO. 26 rXGUBES 

SIX POINT llS4f6T8fO 

SEVEN POINT 1184567S90 

EIGHT POINT 1234667890 

NINE POINT 1234667890 

TEN POINT 1234667890 



EIGHT POINT NO. 56 FIGURES 
1234567890 
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Signs and Symbols 



Pbarl 



AOATB 

— = + X + 



NONPAKXIL 






MiMOM 
1SS4667890 iaS4567890 |b S5$55 

11S4667890 '°' ' + - X = H- ± V < > { } 
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SIGNS AND SYMBOLS 



Brbtirb 
15Q X^^ii^^I^jf ^ T234S5 @n)SPW#P< 

+ -. X + =^'-±a-Vv/+/%/'a[IZI 

1234567890 „„^^.^„ -I- — 4- V 4- 



[] () V ;/ / 



iilJJHIIU iat46678»o BS33 '^^^Z 
:. -L ^ S^ L_Vl_iVlu^> ^ —^ A><v^v:/vi/v:7 ^ 

yv^Jt/Oiiilfi I '' ^ ^ 

/. ZziAAOfi7llO®±Jl[s]n:gfc<> = =o.^ a = 

ni/yafX©8T8n25Sl»»R=£fe0D 



BoiTBOion 



19S4667890 

1884567890 
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SIGNS AND SYMBOLS 



Long Pexhkb 

+ - X • = + ± ° ' '-#»i / \ +— X=H--rfd= 

/i J s^ ^VO [] 

liliiiffi ®(D(D®(5)®®®®® 

I V 



^^¥= = ^<<<-hZ><-^x = 



-.ZX-- ^A^i(DO(D><A=o=a._JaU^^ZI7ZI7lltll 



O — >- ® (55) (SflO) * \/~ 9(Tl CR $F (B 



1184567890 1284667890 

1234567890 ' ia84S« 7 8gO 



li AND 14 Point Radioals 
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SIGNS AND SYMBOLS 



Small Pica 

1284667890 

12S454V8dO 1284667890 

C) 9 <> «» 1284667890 / / 

. I > 

Pica 

+ _ X = -I- Vv'#vV°'/P/ 
<> 'A H H % H '4 VsHJi % / 

Enolibh 
1234567890 

@i -X+-r = 'P 



OSBAT PSimB 



# ' / 
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Accents, Marked Letters, etc. 









MODBBir PXABI. 








A 




A 


1 & & 


d it d 


a 


a 


d 


1 




« 


e « i 


4 i i 


«' 


i 


f 


i 




t 


f I I 


i \ I 


i 


1 




6 




6 


6 6 


6 6 6 


b 


9 


tf 


ft 




fl 


ft fl ft 


4 A A 


a 


ii 


« 



« tf 



fi « 



«^Y<^4'(*^M>'«'<^ 



S-POIKT 



8-POIHT 
i-PoiHT 

ICODBRN NOVPABBIL 

iAiii & d A A A 

i 1 i I I I i i t i { 



4 



J 

/ 
I 



1 



ft 
I 

5 



A » 9 

fi 



AAA AAA 

S E E A A 
1 t 1 1 1 

6 6 6 00 

tJ trt tr ty 

€ 6 



« « ft » 
fi i 

d 00 d6 



JC JS E 

t I 

6 6 



Old Bttuc Nonpabeil 



i i ft a S & 

« & 8 e s e 

{ ) 1 T i I 

6 6 6 8 5 5 

6 A Q U a i& 

k t t 

A A A A 



4 a 
6 d 



d 

* 
% 

6 

10 



i 

1 

a 

fi 



4 
i 

n 



A 
i 
I 

A 



fi kS^ A 



t 







NOMPA&BIL GtQTBlO ITALIC 
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ACCENTS, MARKED LETTERS, ETC. 



4 



NOWPARKIL Cl7l)niN» O. S. 



6-PoiNT CimniNo O. S. 



1 
6 

f 



6 
i 
6 
t 



k 
t 
1 

6 
t 
t 



f 
6 

t 

t 



NONPABSIL BOLDFACB 



4 

i 
6 



k 

I 
6 



k 
« 
t 
6 
ft 



tt 



9k k t ^ c 

€ g f 6 



ft 
8 
I 
5 

ft 

f 



K 

S 

I 

6 

ft 

3f 



MODBRN MimoN 






i \ 
6 6 



k 

1 
O 

a 



ft a 

A A 

t t 

t 1 

6 6 

tJ u 



tf a 

< t 
(^ b 

6 6 

V 



A 
i 



a a & 

e c C 

i i I 

o 

ii u a 

A 

I 
o 
c 



Old Sttxje MnrioN 



a 



i f 

<$ 6 



a 

t 

o 
u 



iift&aS d d A a a 

^««gee i i i i i 

i 1 t T 1 I / I I f i 

6dd0d0 6 d d d 



a 
I 



2 
i 



Minion Ahtiqub 



f 
6 
ti 



& 
^ 



ft 


ft 




& 


& 




ft 


ft 




ft 


ft 




! 


I 




i 


I 


i 


ft 


tt 




ft 


5 


6 


ft 


tt 




a 


ft 






9 


ft 









Minion CusniNo O. 8. 



ft 
k 
I 
6 
ft 



a 
e 
i 
5 
u 



ft 
i 
i 
5 
ft 



4 

i 
6 
ft 
& « 

a'a 



Minion Ionio 

ft 
ft 

I 


ft 

1 



ft ft til 












ft 
ft 
I 
ft 
ft 

t 

O 
O 

%.p 

\LP 






W 
O 
« 



Minion Guvuino on Brntinb 

ft 6 f 6 ft 

ft 
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ACCENTS, MARKED LETTERS, ETC. 



Dickinson Bbbtiib 



d ^ ft ft ft S 



i 
6 

f 



i 
6 
ii 



i 


a 
S 
9 



1 

5 
tt 

• • 

y 
ft 



AA 

1 1 
06 
tJtr 



I I 

6 6 

Q a 

? f 

A 

E 
I 

tJ 



A a at a a d 

h I i I e e 

i \ % \ % % 

6 d 8 6 

u u \k U H u 



? » 



k 

6 



i: 

6 
t 



A A X 1 

E E E K 



d d 



1 

5 








^ A 



g g f N J^s 







B&BTUR No. 7 




ft 


ft 


a ft a ft 


(S d a a a 


a 


6 


h 


§ e g 6 


^ e I t e 


^ 


I 


\ 


till 


{ t i f t 


t 


6 


6 


6 5 5 6 


6 b b 





ii 


ii 


a tt u a 
y 

Q9 Pc 


u u U ii u 


ti 



Bbrtibb SraoiAL Acceitts 



ftftft%Aaftaft|i ^d 



6 « 6 

I t I 


• 

1 


^ e « 

I 

• 




? f 


6 5 

d ft 


9 
u 


6 Q 

u u U 


9 


f 9 


y y 




* 

y 







i t f if 9 K J 

o666ThQi'e«f)q»; ;• 



Latix LiOATumss, Brbvibk 

P ^ P P ^q a ^ ? r T C 



Bbbtibb Phoitbtio 



201 

8 

g 

a 



D 

5 


a 



dh th 

I £ 

e T 

• • 

e 



U 
o 
li 



U 

a 
a 

8 






Old 6TT1.B Bbbtibr 



a i ft ft a a 

^ ^ a e e e 

( i t 1 i 1 

6 5 d o o o 

d & ft tt u ii 



a a 



d d d S 

i e e e e e 

i \ i i \ \ 

6 b b '6 

u it ik U u u 

9 y 

ft a t 6 ft 

k t t £ k 

AXAAftkftKi650^ 

i a i g e p 

Catalooub Bbbtibb 

i ft ft a a ft 

6 ft e § 

i i i 

o 5 

ii a ft 

N ii 
4hlm'f^mAnltaiiuff 



i i 
6 
ft ft 
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ACCENT8, MARK£D LETTERS. ETC. 



Misiov Boldface oa Bbsticb 

4^ § « € « e «9 

f 1 I r I i I 

6 0d9AS6o69O9 

A fi B fl A an 

f f Vf 9 

It A 9 
£ 6 D 9 > ? 



Bbbtikb AsiTKirs No. 2 



A 
A 



A 
A 



T 
I 



6 
6 



ft 
ft 



BBims Bbbtox 



A A 

A A 

f i 

6 6 

ft ft 

f 



A 
A 
t 

ft 



A 
A 
I 
6 

ft 

f 
9 

t t 



A 
A 
I 
6 
ft 



ft 



A 
A 



I 1 

6 6 
ft ft 

i 
8 p 

6 « 



Bbkvikr Ofiniu; Italic 



i 

/ 



a 

i 

) 
d 
I) 



A 
I 

/ 
d 



r 
a 



Brbtibb Latin Antiqub 

ft o U 



Bbxtibb Bolofacb Itauc No. 7 



a 






I 



o 
6 



Bbbtibb AsiriQCB Ixclubd 



A 



4 

A 
A 



1 d 

i 6 



If 

ft 
ft 



ft 



Bbbtibb CuaHiva Old Sttlb 



A 


A 


A 


•• 


A 


A 


k 


« 


« 


e 


€ 


« 


1 


i 


1 


i 


i 


I 


6 


5 


6 





5 


5 


A 


A 


A 


•• 

a 


u 


A 


i 


5 


a 


9 






A 


£ 


i 


6 


t 


t 


A 


ft 


i 


6 



(r 


t 



MODEBB BOUBOEOIS 



d k & ii a & 

^ ^ d e e e 

r 1 f i ! I 

d 6 6 o o o 

li ii Q u u u 



a 



a a a a d 

f *■ ^ M - y 

e e e € e € 

I \ I \ I I 

o o o o S 

u it ft il Q i 



f S S ft jl 9 f 



£ 

t 

6 



t 

1 

6 



I 






A A 1 
fi fi E 
I 

5 
t) D 



A A 

t t 

6 d 

u a 
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ACCENTS, MARKED LETTERS, ETC. 



MODBBN BOUBOSOIS SPBOXAL 






Long Pbimeb Boubobou 




ll&daf^&a^ 








k 4 a a 


d d 




% ^ e 9 6 e 
6 5 6 6^ 

d u ^ u ti u 
€ e d d g h ff h 

mmnnn r r a 

• • • • ■ X 

iS i it { ; 55 oo 


• • • 

8 8 f 

th % 

• 


6^deee 4 h i e 
i i i i < i 
6 5 5 d 
tliluuu 'UOiii 

? C? 9 

A ]6 ^ £ ^ j& ^ 

K l!i IS 


t 


Old Stti.k Bouboiois 






MoDEBN Long Pbimbb 




ik&aal d d d 


• • 


J 


a 


^ 4 a a a a 


d A d tf a 


a 


4 h ^ '6 e € i h i 
{ \ \ x \ \ i I i 
566555 d d 3 
du^iuua u i^ a 

9 f N fi A 

& g f 5 Q 


e 
i 


d 
u 


i 

t 
d 
a 


6 6^^65 
i I i i- I 1 
6 6 o o 5 6 

u u u u a tl 

^ ^ y y 


^ ^ ^ g e 
i \ \ i % 
6 b 6 b 
u ?> it ii u 

9 




u 


BOUROKOIS GtrSHINO 








MODKEN LONO PrIMKR SPECIAL 




ft ft i 5 
ft ft i 


ii 






it S d & a a & 
5 S 6 6 


e « ? ? 





BOUBQEOIS AHTIQUB 

AftftMft&ft & 

f 1 t I I I r 

6 6 6 5 5 6 
tl ii ti tt tl ii ft 

fi 



& ¥ 



9 

9 r 



t d ft €h 



! T 
5 5 

y 



1 

6 ^ 9 ? § Q 

u u <l u u t 

a d ^ 9 ri t K J 



gnmsdhkmnrstn 
nr5s§ ^ z i o6 06 Hh 



de & 8& (^ ^ ^ 

G c D 8 3^ p j> 

g ^ V ^ d P ! 
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$ 



ACCENTS, MARKED LETTERS, ETC. 



MODKRN LONU PkIMEB CaP AND 

i^MALL Cap 



AaAX 

£ jif iti £ 

i ill 
6 C) 
tJtrtyn 



•• • w 



A A A A A A 



A •• » 



Ja B C< £ £< -Ij^ 

I ! 1 1 1 1 

^ X A •• » y 

o u o o o o 

u d tj u u 

ft t Y Y 



Old Style Lono Primer 



i a a a a 

e e e e e e 

It A •• - " 
11111 

6« A •• — « 

o o o o o 

t % A .. — <-< 

U U U 11 u u 



(i a d a a a 

9 \ ^ •• ^ ** 

e e e € e e 

t i t I t 

6 b d d o o 

u u li // u u 



AfelOV A6i:6A 

i I m n r th 

o e o e 

o ^ f e p (e 



Bretier Clarendon on Luno Primer 



LoNo Primer Antiqu 


B No. 2 


& 




a 


a 


6 




6 


8 


i 




i 


I 


6 




o 


5 


tk 


tt 


n 


ft 



a 



Long Primer Antique No. 5 

a I fi a 9 fi 



Krevier Antique No. 2 on Lono 
Primer 



i 
6 



i 
6 
ii 



a 
i 



I 
tt 



a 
§ 
1 
o 
u 



& 
6 

i 
5 

ii 



Brevier Antique Condensed on 
Lono I'rimer 



& 

i 
6 



a 
9 
I 
9 
Ii 



& S 

6 S 

I ! 

5 8 

tl It 



Bourgeois Cusbino on L. Primer 



ft 



i k 


a 




ft ft 


6 h 


€ 




e e 


1 


i 


•• 

1 


i i 


6 


A 









i a 


t 




Q ii 


f 




^ 


d A 


LON« 


Primkr 


CCBIIINU 


€ 




I 


c 
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ACCENTS, MARKED LETTERS, ETC. 



LoNO Pbixbb Ootbic Italic 


Latin Lioatukm, Small Pica 


i d 


i 


a 




aacSeeliTlT!imA5 


4 i 
f 
6 
6 d 


6 
t 
6 
6 


/ 

d 
u 




0. 99 y y /P 


9 


r gi yn 



MoDiRN Small Pica 



fl« Or a fl> & a 

^ 6 e e c 8 

f \ I 1 I r 

6 d d o o 8 

t N A •• — >,» 

u u u u u u 

y y y y y 

AAA A 

ttt E 

i i I 



U 



d d d & d d 
e e e ^ e e 
i I X l I I 
606006 
(i k d u a u 



A A 



B B £ 

f i 



&& U AAASiA Sl & k 

6 e § e e 
t i i ~ 
8653906 65 

A u u u 11 u (i ft 

"" • • • 

irmns dhKkmnrst 
I c d z z n n 
AJ:€€Hh§Sgj 
p})8*p thooooifeii 

du d'u tu til t'u 



U 



Long Primkr on Small Pica Crsn. O. 8. 



& 


ft 


ft 


6 


e 


e 


i 


I 


I 


6 


6 





ii 


a 


3 



± 
t 

6 



Small Pica CuniiiNo O. 8. 



A ± i 6 t 



Old Sttlb Small Pica 



i ^ ^ a a ^ 


d a d a a d 


6 h 6 e e ^ 


^ k i € e i 


( i i I ! I 


i i i i i I 


666006 


6 h 6 6 


u Ci li ii u u 


f \ >l .. _ w 

// // u u u u 


9 f y 


ft n 


b a 


t d Iv i 


bdkt 


^iu 


hrt 


i J 
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ACCENTS, BfABKED LETTERS, ETC. 



Bbstier Ahtiqus on Small Pica 



i 
6 



9 « 



I I 

6 « 

I I 

6 6 

ft ft 

8 p 



Brktieb Boldfack on Small Pica 
^ ft & 

^ e « 

I i i 

6 6 6 

tk aft 

^ y 

ife » 9 Jy 15 ^ 9 

Small Pica Gawcslkd Lrmns 

iiiifiii 

ll-PoiiTT Fbkkoh Sobipt 
MoDKEN Pica 



<j 6 e e e 8 

1 1 1 1 1 I 

6 5 6 (i o 8 
(i u d ii u fi 

yy 

99 



e "k Z e et 

^ \ A •• 9 «^ 

i i i i I A 
(J 6 3 o o 8 
uuituuii 

y 



MoDKXjr Pica Capital 

A E I U 



MoDBB« Pica Spscial 

^ ^ • • • ^ 
6 5 e e S 

t i 

6 o Q 6 8 

u uu uuu 

^ • •• 

• 

BcmiiptSxz n 

w ITS thfhtboodo 

aaefanoqfeeng g- 

d$ d:a t9 t$ ^ 







Pica Hairliiim 






a 


b 


e g h 


• 

1 


k 


1 


n 


t u 


w 


y 



Old Sttlk Pica 

d^aaaa d a a d a d 



n n 



e e e e e 6 

^ S A •• — w 
111111 

(5 6 o 6 6 6 

^ V A *• « A 

u u u u u u 
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9f 



^ V A •• — «i/ 

e e e e e e 

^ V A •• • w 

^ ^ ; ; ^ e 

^ X A •• — w 



• S A •• . w 

u uuuuu 



n ;f 



ACCENTS, MARKED LETTERS, ETC. 



MODIBN BnOUSH 



cl ct ^ ft ft ct 

e^§e e 6 
i i i ^11 
656do6 

J \ A •• — w 

uuuuuu 

fffyyf 



dadddd 

I \ y\ .. — W 

e e e e e e 

/ N A •• _ w 

^ t t t i i 

/ \ A •• — W 



uuuuuu 



— ^ 



^yyyyy 



9f 

MoDBBN English Spkoial 

ag6 acou ^qu 9.0 
g en eiy gx € i 
00 d6 th <5fe (51 gfe SI ti 

Bnouih Undbrscobed 

afiabcede^i 

fgghiijklni 

noOp^rstuQ 

V w X J z 





Bnqlibh Canoelbd Lbttbbs 






^ i ^ ^ \ 

i i i i i 
if t i i 


14 



Bnciush Haibunb 



a 



u 



e 
{ 
6 
u 



MODBBN ObBAT PbIMBB 



k 



e 
i 



6 

V 

u 
c-e 

V V 

ae 



A 

e 
i 

A 

O 

A 

U 



a 
e 
1 
o 
u 



V V 

O U 



a 
e 
i 
o 
u 



a 
e 
1 

O 

w 

II 



aefiro au auw 

^^ • • •• •• •■ 

aeiour a en 
§8 0000 thth 
01 6y ow 6u Wli 

Gbbat Pbimbb Undbbscobbd 



abcdefgh 
ijklmnop 
^rstuvwx 

y z 

CH I PSWY 
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ACCENTS, MARKED LETTERS, ETC. 



Obmat Pbwbb PeoifXTic 

a a G i e I) 
I D 8 8 8 e 

a a e o ii n 
q ee ng fh 



Orkat Pumbb Cahcblkd 



Obxat Primbb Haibunb 



abdeghiklnotuwy 



• • 



INBCRIPTION GREEK AND LATIN CHARACTERS 

AAAAAAABBCCDAEeF(<GrQHe 
B^IJKALL M AA N 0QUJWPTT4>^QR 
Sa^^^TUr UUVYYYXEiSZz 
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ACCENTS, MARKED LETTERS, ETC. 



OLD STYLE CASLON NO. 5. McK., S. & J. 



8-PoiNT 



a a a a 

/ ^ * •« 

e e e e 

1111 
6660 

u u u u 



a a a a 

# « A M 

e e e e 

/ * # -• 

t t I t 

f \ » m 



« If If If 



9 9 9 a p f i^ « 

A £ £ A K k 



10-POINT 



'YAM 

a a a a 
c c c c 

f S » m 

1111 







u u u u 



a a a a 



e e e e 

t t t t 
0000 
u u u u 



AAA £ k & u 



n-POIKT 



a a a a a a 

' X A •• iB W 

e e e c c e 

' X * •• • w 

11 1111 

'X A •• — v 

o o 0000 

'X A •• -. w 

u u u u u u 



^ X >» •» 

a a a a 

e e e e 

f \ A m 

t t t t 

^ \. A - 



u u u u 



q <i <i R g f ft n 

A A k k 

A £ £^ A E E 





12-PoiNT 






a 


X A •• — W 

a a a a a 


f X 


a 


•• 

a 


e 


X A •• ^ V 

e e e e e 


i } 


i 


•• 

e 


1 


% A •• • ta 
11111 


* > 


A 
t 


m 

t 


f 



X A •• ^ ^ 
00000 


6 


A 




•• 




u 


X /x •• ^ V 

u u u u u 


d it 


a 


• • 

u 



J J J ]^ k iij 



8-PoiHT 
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FANCY INITIAL LETTERS 
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SPECIMEN PAGES 



Specimen pages among the following selections 
that are not accredited to any publisher have been 
made up to show the type and the general style 
of treatment considered suitable for such matter. 
In several cases it has seemed desirable to give 
effects in both Modern and Old Style type. The 
colored inserts opposite pages 29£,' 316, and 332, 
and the halftone illustration opposite page 320, 
are from "Stoddard's Lectures," published by 
Geo. L. Shuman & Co. The colored insert oppo- 
site page 306 is from Carhart and Chute's " First 
Principles of Physics," published by Allyn & 
Bacon. The colored map opposite page 312 is 
from West's " The Modern World," published by 
Allyn & Bacon. The colored map opposite page 
314 is from Bassett's "Short History of the 
United States," published by The Macmillan 
Company. Specimen pages of text used by per- 
mission of publishers are acknowledged at the 
foot of each page. 



42 A PRIMER 

Yon pretty doll! Who are 

yoTi? 
Look at my bright eyes. 
Dolly, can you walk? 
Lily made this red coat. 
She gave baby a white cap. 
Baby is Lily's little sister. 
Here is a pretty house. 
He gave the house to Kate. 
Dolly Dimple lives here. 
Jack made the bed for 

Dolly. 
Dolly sleeps in this bed. 
Here are some rabbits. 
Oh, yon dear little rabbits ! 
I love yon. I love yon all. 
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A PBIMEB 35 



Grace and I went to walk. 

We walked and walked. 

Spot went with us. 

We went to the woods. 

I took my little basket. 

We found some nuts in the woods. 

I put the nuts in my basket. 

Spot saw a little squirrel. 

The squirrel was eating a nut. 

Spot barked and barked at him. 

The squirrel ran into a tree. 

Spot barked and barked. 

He did not catch the little squirrel. 

See all my nuts. 

I will give them all to you. 

I like to go to the woods for nuts. 
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A PRIMER 35 

Grace and I went to walk. 

We walked and walked. 

Spot went with us. 

We went to the woods. 

I took my little basket. 

We found some nuts in the woods. 

I put the nuts in my basket. 

Spot saw a little squirrel. 

The squirrel was eating a nut. 

Spot barked and barked at him. 

The squirrel ran into a tree. 

Spot barked and barked. 

He did not catch the little squirrel. 

See all my nuts. 

I will give them all to you. 

I like to go to the woods for nuts. 
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THE OLD OAK TREE 

There is the old oak tree. 
See the birds flying to the nests. 
Little blue flowers grow beside it. 
The old tree loves the birds and 

flowers. 
And they love the old oak tree. 
The old oak rocks the birds in the nest. 
The nest is on a high bough. 
There the little birds rest safely. 
The old birds fly into the nest. 
They feed the little birds. 
Then they fly to the tree-top. 
There they sing and sing. 
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22 A FIRST READER 

flow ers say grow 

we then peep 

not be side look 



THE OLD OAK TREE 

There is the old oak tree. 
See the birds flying to the nests. 
Little blue ^ flowers grow beside it. 
The old tree loves the birds and 

flowers. 
And they love the old oak tree. 
The old oak rocks the birds in the nest. 
The nest is on a high bough. 
There the little birds rest safely. 
The old birds fly into the nest. 
They feed the little birds. 
Then they fly to the tree-top. 
There they sing and sing. : ; 
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80 A SECOND READER 

COLUMBUS — III 

In'di ans start'ed voy'age 

safe'ty sto'ries 

Columbus did not know that he had found 
a new country. 

He thought that he had reached an island 
near India. 

He called the people of the island Indians. 

In a few months Columbus and his sailors 
started back to Spain. 

They had a rough voyage. 

Many times they thought they were lost. 

But at last they reached Spain in safety. 

How glad the people were to see them! 

What wonderful stories they had to tell! 

Columbus came across the sea three more 
times. 

He went to other islands near by. 

But he never knew what a great work he 
had done for the world. 
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30 A SECOND READER 

COLUMBUS— III 

In'di ans start'ed voy'age 

safe'ty sto'ries 

Columbus did not know that he h^d found 
a new country. 

He thought that he had reached an island 
near India. 

He called the people of the island Indians. 

In a few months Columbus and his sailors 
started back to Spain. 

They had a rough voyage- 
Many times they thought they were lost. 

But at last they reached Spain in safety. 

How glad the people were to see them ! 

What wonderful stories they had to tell ! 

Columbus came across the sea three more 
times. 

He went to other islands near by. 

But he never knew what a great work he 
had done for the world. 
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A THIRD READER 127 

**Do you think mother will come soon?'' 
they sighed to one another. 

'' Mother will not forget us/' said the little 
sister. '' Mothers never forget." 

But a terrible fear tilled her brave heart. 
She could not fly away to find food for them 
all. They must wait. 

So they waited and waited and waited for 
the mother who never could come back to 
the babies she loved so well. 

And while they waited, a man in the 
heart of that beautiful, dim, green forest was 
piling a heap of dead birds in a basket. 

He had shot the mothers of many little 
birds. 

Why? Because far away in the city there 
were women who liked to wear these dead 
birds upon their hats. They were willing to 
pay money enough to clothe and feed this 
man's children. 

If we call him cruel, what shall we say 
also of those who wear the feathers of these 
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A THIRD READER 127 

"Do you think mother will come soon?" 
they sighed to one another. 

"Mother will not forget us," said the little 
sister. " Mothers never forget." 

But a terrible fear filled her brave heart. 
She could not fly away to find food for them 
all. They must wait. 

So they waited and waited and waited for 
the mother who never could come back to 
the babies she loved so well. 

And while they waited, a man in the 
heart of that beautiful, dim, green forest was 
piling a heap of dead birds in a basket. 

He had shot the mothers of many little 
birds. 

Why ? Because far away in the city there 
were women who liked to wear these dead 
birds upon their hats. They were willing to 
pay money enough to clothe and feed this 
man's children. 

If we call him cruel, what shall we say 
also of those who wear the feathers of these 
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90 A FOURTH READER 

At last there came a day when the man suffered the 
cruel death common in Rome for such offenses. He 
was thrown down a steep flight of stau-s, and his neck 
was broken by the fall. 

A crowd of Romans had gathered round the place of 
execution, in order to see the sight, and in the midst of 
them all the dog managed to reach his master's side, 
and he lay there howling piteously. 

Then one of the crowd, moved with pity, threw to 
the dog a piece of meat ; but he only took it and laid it 
across his master's mouth. 

By and by the men came for the body in order to 
throw it into the river Tiber. Even then the dog fol- 
lowed and swam after it, and held it up and tried to 
bring it to land ; and the people came out in multitudes 
from the houses round about to see what it was to be 
faithful unto death — and beyond it. 

Pliny. 



THE SEASONS IN SWEDEN 

pompous lingering crimson 

icicles festival zenith 

horizon twilight Balder 

musical belfry sonorous 

Nor must we forget the sudden changing seasons of 
the northern clime. There is no long and lingering 
spring, unfolding leaf and blossom one by one ; no long 
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A FOURTH READER 



Atjast there came a day when the man suffered the 
cruel death common in Rome for such offenses. He 
was thrown down a steep flight of stairs, and his neck 
was broken by the fall. 

A crowd of Romans had gathered round the place 
of execution, in order to see the sight, and in the midst 
of them all the dog managed to reach his master's side 
and he lay there howling piteously. 

Then one of the crowd, moved with pity, threw to 
the dog a piece of meat ; but he only took it and laid 
it across his master s mouth. 

By and by the men came for the body in order to 
throw it into the river Tiber. Even then the dog fol- 
lowed and swam after it, and held it up and tried to 
bring it to land; and the people came out in multi- 
tudes from the houses round about to see what it was 

to be faithful unto death — and beyond it. 

Pliny. 
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Nor must we forget the sudden changing seasons of 
the northern clime. There is no long and lingering 
spring, unfolding leaf and blossom one by one; no long 
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36 PRIMARY BOOK 

3. A gallon of oil costs 11^. What will 2 
gallons cost ? 

4. If 1 pencil costs 2^, what will a dozen 
pencils cost at the same rate ? 

5. A man works 10 hours a day. How many 
hours does he work in 2 days ? 

6. A boy buys 5 two-cent oranges and a one- 
cent banana. How much must he pay ? 

7. John earns 10^ a day for 2 days. He spends 
4^ for candy. How much has he left ? 

8. A party took 2 dozen apples to a picnic. 
They ate 20 apples and gave the rest away. How 
many apples were given away ? 

9. Ralph earns $14 a month and $ — in 2 
months ? 

10. Robert earns $2 a week carrjdng papers. 
How much does he earn in 13 weeks ? 

u. A camping party travels 11 miles a day. 
How far does it go in 2 days ? 

Division — Written Exercises 
S5. 1. Divide 26 by 2. 

Process Explanation. — Make the division 

sign as indicated. 
]^J^ 2 + 2=1. Write the 1 over the 2 

Z)Zbf fQp ^jjg tjj.g^ figure in the answer. 

6 -!- 2 = 3. Write the 8 over the 6 for the second 
figure in the answer. 
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FRACTIONS 



Dlyidon of a fraction by a fraction. 

Oral Exerciies 

Reduce to a common denominator and find: 
1. ^^^ 3. j^^ 5. j^i 7. j^^ 

2. I-hJ 4. l + i 6. i^i 8. J + i 

9. Compare |-!-f with ^ xf, that is, with ^ multiplied by | 
inverted. 

10-17. Do exercises 1-8 by inverting the divisor and mul- 
tiplying. 

To divide a fraction by a fraction, multiply the dividend by 
the divisor inverted. 

Written Exercises 

1. Divide ^| by f . 

^ ^ To divide {J by |, we may multiply 

15_j_5^?^ X^=- = U Hbyjinverted 



16 6 



8 



^ 8 



Divide : 
6- fby^V 



7- I by 1^ 

8- f by ft 

9- i by U 
10- I by H 

^- i by il 



Indicating the >Kork and canceling, 
we find the result to be 1|. 

Divide, timing yourself : 
"• T^ by I 17. jf by ^ 



13. ^j by i 

"• \k by I 
"• H by t 

16. M by I 



18- II by T^ 

w- U by H 
«>• M by ii 

ai. Ii by 1^ 



Reduce mixed numbers to improper fractions and divide : 
22. Sf by f 27. 16| by f 32. 2J by 3f 37. 12^ by 1| 



23. 4|by| 

24. 6fbyf 

25. 6|by§ 

26. 9|byJ 



28 



22^ by I 

29. 43| by f 

30. 85f by f 

31. 54| by f 



33. 6J by 4J 

34. 5^ by H 

35. 5f by 6J 

36. 9f by6^ 



38. 16^ by 6| 

39. 25J by 2\ 

40. 20f by 9| 

41. 40J by 2i 
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/■fowi Milne's " New York State Arithmetic, Second Book." Copyright, 1914, 
by WiUiam J. Milne. American Book Company, Publiiheri. 



60 KEY TO ARITHMETIC 

Page 14 

1. 4 X 12 - 16 -i- 4 = 48 - 4 = 44. 

2. 7 -I- 8 X 7 - 26 = 7 + 6«{ - a) = 37. 
8. (14 + 8 - 6) X 9 = 16 X <> = 144. 

4. (87 - 65 + 96) X 24 = 118 x 24 = 2832. 

5. (240 + 98) X (688 - 426) = 3:« x 263 = 88,894. 

6. (56 - 18) X iTM - 6 X 4 = .i8 X 15 - 24 = 546. 

7. (84-7 X 6 + 9 x4-6)--9=(84-42+S6-rt)-!.9 = 72-5-9=8. 

8. (56 -4- 7) X 12 + 97 - 7 X 9 = 96 + 97 - 63 = 1:K). 

9. 6-flOx 6+8 + 2-4-2 + 8 =6 + 50 + 4-4-2 + 8 = 62. 



10. 7 X 6 + 4 + 8 x 6-4-2-3 X 4 = (J3 + 24-12 = 76. 

11. (6 + 2 x3) -4- 4 +(3 x6)-i-2 + 2x(3 + 6-2) = 3 + 9+ 12 = 24. 

12. 3(5-6 X 4 + 2x6+ (40 + 6) -i-9 + 3 x 6 = 36 - 24 + 12+5+18 = 47. 
18. 1(7+20 ^^ X 3+ 6x2+ 3 + 6 X 6 = 76 + 4 + 30 = 109. 

14. 3 X (4 +6- 2)+ 4 +6 x(4x 5 + 2) +5 = 21 +4 + 60 + 6=80. 

15. 3x (6+8)+7x(8-i-2)-3x(6-r.3) + 16-7=42+28-6+16-7=72. 

16. 175 - 8 X (19 - 10)-26 + 6+(nr7-9 + 3 = 175-72-5+42-8 =137. 



Page 15 

32 

46. §of? = 15;i60+M = l??x^ = 341i. 
8 4 32 32 1 13 ^ 

3 
6 

47. §of ^ = 400; 400 + 6A = ^xi? = 65. 
^80 ^^ 1 ^0 

2 3 

48. 198 -i- 124 = ^ X -?- = 16. 50. lOJ + 61 = ?i x -i = ?, or U. 

2 
3 3 

49. 3J+4i = ^x^ = :^. 51. 10i+3J = V x A = W, or3,V 

2 6 

52. ^ofLl\otl = l;Ul=lJ = S. 
i 93;2 9939 3;? 

3 
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ARITHMETIC ANSWERS 277 

51. 2 ft. 2.1 in. 52. 7s. Qd. 58. 3 qt. 1 pt. 54. 2 rd. 12^ Ik. 55. 280 rd. 

57. 2 pk. 4 qt. 59. 13 min. 30 sec. 00. 2 scr. 10 gr. 

Page74. — 88. fl35. 68. $160. 64. 6000 bu. 65. 15.16. 66. 22. 
67. $1.10. 68. $8.75. 69. 21. 70. 00^. 

Page 75. — 1. }. 8. yd. 8 in. 3. 19 bu. 1 pk. 2 qt. 4. 83 sq. yd. 
3 sq. ft. 5. f. 6. 155 bu. 3 pk. 7. 226 bu. 2 pk. 2 qt. 8. 23 A. 
1920 sq. yd. 9. 7|. 10. 48 wk. 1 da. 11. 77 lb. 1 oz. (Avoir.). 

12. 3 cu. yd. 10 cu. ft. 1094 cu. in. 18. .7. 14. 30 bu. 1 pk. 3 qt. 

15. 39 gal. 2 qt. 1 gi. 16. 6 da. 12 hr. 46 min. 15 sec. 17. .4 = |. 

18. £6 7«. 19. J83. 20. 5 T. 16 lb. 12 oz. 21. y. 22. 427 gal. (Liq. 
Measure), or 53 bu. 1 pk. 4 qt. (Dry Measure). 23. ISs. 2d. 3 far. 

24. 47 lb. 6 oz. 1 pwt. 18 gr. 25. 1}. 26. 4 hr. 39 min. 27. 40 lb. 3 oz. 
(Avoir.); 53 lb. 7 oz. (Troy or Apoth.). 28. 76 lb. 11 oz. 4 dr. 1 gr. 

80. }yd. 31. .6875 bu. 82. f gal. 88. .076 hr. 84. .319376 mi. 
85. £li. 

Page 76.-86. 2J qt. 87. 16J gal. 88. i yd. 89. 24}^ bu. 

40. lipk. 41. ligal. 42. } bu. 48. U b^- ^- f g^^* 45. ^ A. 

46. iwk. 47. 6yJJ^T. 48. VWfc T. 49. 7^ da. 50. £ fj. 51. £ 12 ft. 

52. 46^ 58. $9.36. 54. 75^. 55. $1.66. 56. $3 10. 57. $2.80. 

58. H mi. 59. $3.96. 

Page 77.-2. :^36 8q. ft. 4. 124 sq. in. 6. 16.26 A. 

Page 78.-1. (a) 80bu., $220. (6) 112 tons, $1400. 2. (a) $198.76. 
(6) $101.26. 

Page 79.-3. (a) $33.75; (6) $262.50. 4. (a) $72.26; (6) $1933.76. 
2. f 4. 7.6875. 6. 3^. 8. 10,004 far. 9. { gal. 10. 5^} bu. 11. 4 oz. 
10 dr. 12. 85545. 

Page 80. — 14. 196 mi. 16. $ 165.40. 18. } mi. 20. 24} mi. 22. ^, 
^, tW ^- ^^'^^' ^* $1125. 27. $5.25. 28. 550 cu. ft., 34376 lb. 

Page 81. — 29. 2.36^ cu. yd. 80. 499.81b. 81. 617.4 1b. 82. 1080. 

88. $9. 84. 71}; lb. 85. 158} mi. 86. $175. 87. $13,500. 88. 16. 

89. $337.60. 40. $33.60. 41. $903. 

Page 82.-42. $1. 48. $6.12. 44. 240 A. 45. $3.36. 46. $12. 

47. &08fjxlb. 48. $32.12. 49. $13.80. 50. $11.50. 51. $2.79. 

Page 83.-1. 314. 8. 281. 5. 242. 7. 296. 9. 3147. 11. 3781. 
18. 47(^lb. 14. $3076. 15. 9,764,504. 

Page 84.— 1. 147.229. 2. 23.917. 4. 64.61. 5. $323.76. 7. $671.38. 
8. 42 325 pk. 9. 341.274 A. 11. 2.36.69 mi. 



85. — 1. 70 mi. 10 yd. 2 fl. 2. £2 10«. 3d. 2 far. 8. 48 lb. 8 5 43. 
4. 86 mi. 86 rd. 3 yd. 1 ft. 6. £18 13«. Id. 1 far. 8. 28 bu. 1 qt 

Page 87. — 1. 2^. 2. 2^. 8. 61}. 5. 1|^. 6. 26}}. 8. 2} 
9. 86}|. 11. 2}}. 12. 72]f 15. 236}. 18. 22)}. 19. 15^. 21. 343} 
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ELEMENTABT ALGEBRA 249 

To prove this it is only necessary to remember that 
{— — J =-^ ' -^ - -^ --• to 11 factors 



y/x - \/jg ■ •\/x "' to n factors 
v^ • '\^y • '\/y ••• to H factors 



[§ 54 (ii) 



(Vy)' y 
Le. the nth power of -5-- is - , and therefore, by the definition 

^ y 

of a root (S 130), ^^ = \/~, — which was to be proved. 

The student may state in words what has just been proved 
(cf. S 133). 



2. Divide 12 + V- 25 by 3 - V^^. 

SoLUTioH. Snch divisions are eaaily performed by rationalizing the 
diviaor (cf. § 144), thus : 



12 -I- V- 25 _ 12H-5V- 1 __ (12 -f 5V'^^)(8 4- ^V^H:) 
3-v'-4 3-2>/^^ (3-2V-'T)(3 + 2V'^) 



_ 36 -f 89v/- 1 4- 10( V- 1)' 
9_4(V^3T)a 



2<5 + 39\/~ 1 

+ 4 



= 2 + 3^-^^ = 2+^-9. 



Similarly in general 



. a +- bV^^ ^ (« + ^ V- ^) (g - dV^^) 
' c +- dV-^ (c + dV^n:) (c - dV^^) 

__ ac-\'bd -f (6c ~ ad) V^^l 
c*+d* 
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272 ADVANCED COURSE IN ALGEBRA 

27. y/x- a+ V2x + 8a= >/5a. 29. -+- — -7 = —. 

oa: — 2 2x + 1 4 

28. 3V7^-— 4= = 4. 30. 1 ^11^1 

Vx — 1 a—5_j.x a h X 

If 971 and n are positive integers^ 

(l + x)"' = l + ™x + '^pl)^+ ..., (2) 

and (l+x)" = l + na; + ^^"~^^ a;a+ -. (3) 



kin+n 



But, (1 + a;)"» X (1 -f a:)» = (1 -h xy 

Then the product of the series in the second members of 
(2) and (3) must equal the expanded form of (1 -f xy^^ ; 
that is, 

|^l^^:,^ K^-l) a^.^ ...jx[l + n:r + ^^^^ ...1 

= l-f(m+n):r+ ^^-^-^X;f/^-^) r^4- .... (4) 

Multiplying both terras of the fraction (3) by the product 
of the natural numbers from 1 to n — r inclusive, we have 

n _ w(n— 1) " (n — r+ 1) ' (n — r) • " 2 ' 1 _ [^ 

[rxl.z--(w — r) r\n — r 

which is another form of the result. 

Again, divide b^ by i^, and let a^ denote the quotient and 
63 the remainder ; then, 

a . 1 .1 



— =s a, H = ai + 
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KEY TO ACADEMIC ALGEBRA 



m — n .m* -\- n^ 



m + u — n^ — n* ^ multiplying each term by (m ^n){m- nV 



m= 



m— n (m — m)* 

__ (m - w)[(in - ny + w^ -I- n^] _ (m— w)(m^— 2 nm + n^+w^+ii^ ) 
~(mf n)[m«(m-n)+«i*n+M«]~(m + n)(ni« — in*« + fii*ii + «•) 

_ (m - n)(2 w^ - 2 mn + 2 n^) 
"" (ni + n)(m«+n«) 

2(m - w)(m^-- m n + n^) __ 2(in — w) 

~ (111 + n)(m + ii)(m* — mn + n«) ~ (m + n)* 



J gg-fc^ fl-^-gft _(a-}- 6)(o-6) h (m-hn ) _ b(a -h b) _ ah -k- 1^ 
(m + ii)2 6m + 6n~ (in + n)^ a^a — b)" aim-hn)" am-k-an 



1 + 2 x' 2 + jr _ 1 + 2 y^ 2 + X 

2 + 2x« 2 + 2x 2(1 +x«) 2(1 +x) 

_ (1 + x)(l + 2xg)-(2 -}- x)(l -I- x») 
2(l+x)(l + 2!2) 

_ l-|-y-|-23f^ + 2j;»~2 — x~2r^-x» 
2(l+x)(l + x«) 



x«- 1 



2(1 + x)(l + x«) 



a« - 4 a* + 14 «♦ - 14 a« + 13 a« + 30 a + 9 



a« — 2 a^ + 6 a + 3 



2a*-2a2 -4 a* 

— 4a* + 4a* 



2 a^ - 4 «=i + 6 a 


10 a* 
10 a*- 


20 a» + 26 a« 


2 a» - 4 a^ + 10 a + 


3 


Oa»- 12a« + 30a + 9 
6 a3 - 12 a* + :W a + 9 



3. 
1 



1.7321, approx. 



27 



200 
189 



84:) I 1100 
: 1029 



3402 



7100 
6(^4 



3464 I 17000 



6. 



17.80 
16 



4.1693, approx. 



81 



1 30 
81 



826 



4900 
4126 



8309 I 77600 
! 74781 
8318 I 271900 
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ANSWERS TO ALGEBRA 385 

Page 97.— 8. 40 a^ftSc*. 4. 100x^^8. 5. 70 aaftacSa^. 6. 72m«ny. 
7. 36r««»«*. 8. x»-a^-«y* + y». 9. ac» + a% - xy« - y». 10. x* - 
2jKV + y*. 11. a4_|.a^_3cy8«y4. 12. a^(x^-z^). 18. x*-l. 
14. 12 xy-i {3fi -^ i/^). 15. x(x«-l). 16. if(x* + x»-x-l). 17. 8(l-x2). 
18. x« + 9a? + 2(Jx + 24. 19. a*- 4a«- 17a 4-60. 80. x»- ll«2-.4« + 44. 
21. X* -6x8-6x2 + 70a;- 76. 88. x* - 



Page 98. —88. x* - xy* + x*y - y«. 84. a* + 2 a* - 16 a - 32. 

83. x^-xy*. 86. x«-3x«-4x + 12. 87. x* - 2 tix* + a^x^ - 10 x« 

+ 20 rtx'* - 10 a^x + 25 x« - 60 ax + 25 a*. 88. x^ -f 2 x* - 16 x - 32. 

89. m«-5m2 + 8m-4. 80. p« -3p2- 18p + 40. 81. 8ca-c»- l«c4-12. 
82. i_2p2 4.2p3_2p*+po. 88. 4 6c(a-c-l). 84. 3x«-31 xa+82x-24. 

86. wi* + 6 m' - 127 »»••*- 600 w + 2700. 86. y» - 3y2 - 3;^y + 36. 

87. 2x*-14x« + 31x2-31x+12. 88. o^ + 2a*- a* - a^ -2a + 1. 
89. (c-l)(c-2)(c-4)(c-4). 40. (a + 4)(a - l)(a - 5). 
41. (x + y 4-«)(x — y-«)(y — 3c — «)(« - x-y). 48. (a — l)(a — 2). 
(a-3)(a-4). 48. (2 c + 3)(2c- 3)(3c + 2). 44. 1 + x'^ 4- ar*. 
46. x*-l-2x«y-2xy«-y*. 46. (a + 6)Ca + o)(6 + c). 47. a'-&». 
48. 4a«(a2-x2)(a'^ + x0. 

Page 102.-8. 12a. 4. 80x». 5. 10a_+206. g. 15x + 35 
^ 28 36 15 30 

7. -JI^-. 8. -^ 9. -*«??-. 10. («-ft)(2« + ^) . 

18 X 4- 18 X - 24 6 X 4- 4 xy a^ - 6« 

11 (a + 6)(3x-y) 
a2 4- 2 a6 + b^ 

Page 103. — 18. ?• 18. A. 14. -A. 16. A?L. le. I-?? 

6 4 y 6 xy 3 xym 4 z 

17. 2f. 1,. 5x J, 2o£_\ 3„ + 6. gj o^ 

y 7ya 3y a — 6 a + b 

M. ^ 88. 2(£±ii. M. '^"-^ S6. ^ 86. " 

3 - 2 « a - 1 a x^ + xz + i' a-th 

87. ? 88. ?^. 89. ^±J^. 80. *"'-'»» -^ »' ■ 81. <^-''^' 

3(a^y<-l) 7d y - y m^ + amn + n" l + « 

88. ''^«. 88. ^^. 84. "-^li. 85. ^'-^. 86. V^^^. 87. ^ 
+ 3 1 + 7 a-2 je + 2 m + a 2 a: 

86. 1^. 89. ?^. 40. ^^. 41. £i^Jl«l. 
a — X a: + l 'iy x — a 

Page 104.-48. -*!-. 48. ^ + =^ ■ 4i. '^±*. 46. '" + " 



x^ + y'^ x(x - 4) x — 4 m2 + mn + w^ 

^ 0* - ggfeg 4- h* ^^ m-n ^ (m* 4- yi*)(mg4-n2) 49 3afe 

a^-b'^ ' m'^-mn-\-n^ m* — m'^n^ 4- n* *a4 6 

60. ^t^y + y'. 61. y(y^^). 68. «±1^. 68. ^^^. 64. «^ 
X— y y + 6 a — 26 a + 2 a 4- •* 

56. ^^±1. 66. ^-^-^ 67. '^JL±ll. 58. «^. 69. ^'^^^ + ^ 



4c + 6 a 3x + 2y a — 8 x^ — x + l 

Pag. 105.-S. 10£±iJ!. 8. ^^-^9. 4. »^-«^ 6. l£±lii±ii 



5 4 2 4 
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94 PLANE GEOMETRY 

253. Theorem. The segment 
joining the mid-points of two sides 
of a triangle is parallel to, and 
equal to one half ofy the third side 
of the triangle. 

Let ABC be the triangle and ED the 
given segment Complete the parallelogram ABCO (Fig. 114). 

(Let the stadent complete the proof.) 

. 254. Theorem. 7%e medians of a triangle meet in a 
point which is two thirds of the distance from each vertex 
to the mid-point of the opposite side. 



Fio. 114. 




Given the triangle ABC with medians BE and CD meet- 
ing in 0. 

To prove that the third median AF passes through and 
that BO = iBE, CO = iCD, and AO=^iAF. 

Proof. 1. Let H and G be the mid-points of BO and CO, re- 
spectively, and join ED, DH, HO, and OE, 

2. Then DE \\ BC II HO, and DE ^\BC^HO. § 253 

3. .-. DE II HO and DE = HO, 

4. .'. DEOH is a parallelogram. Why ? 

5. .-. Ofl^= OE and 00 = OD, Why ? 

6. .-. SO = i-B^ and C0 = | CD. Why? 

7. .*. the median AF also passes through O and 

AO^IAF. Why? 
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From Young and Schwartz's " Plane Geomrtry.** By permission of 

Henry Holt 6* Co., Publishers, 
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THE SPHERE 



[VIII, § 372 



372. Theorem X. Tteo triangles on the same sphere, or on 
equal ipherea, are either congruent or symmetric, if Uw eide» 
and the included angle of the one are equal, respectively, to two 
aides and the induded angle of Ike otiier. 




Fio. 2S2 (a) FlO. 2B2 (6) 

Olven the spherical & ABC and A'B'Cf on the same sphere 
or equal spheres, having AB = A'B', AC^A'O, ^ A=s^ A', 

To prore that A ABC and ASO are either congruent or 
else symmetric. 

Proof. If the equal parts of the two triangles are in the 
same order, A ABC can be placed on A A'S<7 as in the corre- 
sponding case of plane triangles. See Fig. 252 (a). 

If the equal parts of the two triangles are not in the same 
order, construct A A' SO' symmetric to A A'SC (Fig. 262 (6).) 

In &. ^BC and A SO", AC = A'C", ABBAS', and Z A 
= Z ffA'C". Since these parts are arranged in the same order, 
A ABC (Old ABC" are congruent. Therefore spherical A ABC 
is symmetric to spherical A ASC Why? 

373. Theorem XI. Two triangles on the same sphere, or on 

equal spheres, are either congruent or symmetric, if two angles and 
the included side of the one are equal, respectively, to two angles 
and the included side of the other. [Proceed m in § S72.] 

[3031 

from Ford and Ammtrman's " Solid Geometry," By permtision of 
The Maemillan Company, Publiikert, 



118 DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS [Ch. V. 

Ex. 2. Find the determinate value, when x = a, of the expression 

Vx — Vg + '^x — a 
Vx* — a* + y/x^ — a% 

by removing the infinitesimal factor v >/i — \/a. 

70. Evaluation by transformation and removal of common 
factor. Sometimes a transformation must be made, before 
the common vanishing factor can be discovered and removed. 

For instance, to evaluate, when a; = 0, the expression 

a — Vg^ — x^ 

which takes the form ~* On multiplying numerator and 
denominator by a -h Va* — a:^, the fraction becomes 



a?(a -f V a2 - a?) 

which, by the removal of the common vanishing factor a?, 
reduces to 



a + Va* — a? 
and has therefore, when x is replaced by zero, the determi- 
nate value - — 
2a 

Ex. 1. Evaluate, when x = 0, the function 

1 -vTTT^ 



VI + a: - VI + ir« 
[Multiply numerator and denominator by 

(1 + vr^Ti) ( vrrs + VTT^.] 

Ex. 2. Evaluate, when x == 1, the function 

■* 

l-(V2r-j;*)* 
[304] 



CHEMISTRY IN THE HOME 




SiOj 4- 3 C -»■ SiC + 2 CO 

This silicon carbide 
is called earborumium 
and forms beautiful 
crystals, iridescent on 
the surface. It is so 
hard that it is widely 
used as an abrasive, 
many different kinds 
of pol ishi ng and grind- 
ing wheels, powders, 
and stones beingmade 
from it. 
Thermit. A mix- 
ture of powdered alumiaium and iron oxide, called thermit, 

burns with the production of an intense heat. At the same 

time the iron oxide is reduced to metallic iron and melts. 
2 Al + FeiOs -*• 2 Fe + AljO, 

By igniting thermit 

in a (^ucible having 

a hole in the bottom 

that can be closed, 

placing the crucible 

over a broken iron 

article that is to be 

repaired, and then 

allowing the fused 

iron produced to flow 

out upon the break, 

the two pieces of iron 

can be welded to- 
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From Weed's " Chrmislry in the Homi." Copyright, IQ15, by Henry T. 

ffted. Anirican Book Company, Pubtiiheri. 
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LIGHT 



purple 



S892. Three Primary Colon. — If red, green, and blue, or 
violet disks are used, as in § 291, exposing equal portions, 

gray or impure white is obtained 
when they are rapidly rotated. 
If any two colors standing op- 
posite each other in Fig. 264 are 
used, the result is white ; and 
if any two alternate ones are 
used, the result is the interme- 
diate one. By using the red, 
the green, and the violet disks, 
and exposing in diflferent pro- 
portions, it has been found 
possible to produce any color 
of the spectrum. This fact suggested to Dr. Young the 
theory that there are only three primary color sensations, 
and that our recognition of different colors is due to the 
excitation of these three in varying degrees. 

The color top is a standard toy provided with colored 
paper disks, like those of Fig. 262. When red, green, 
and blue disks are combined so as to show sectors of equal 
size, the top, when spinning in a strong light, appears to 
be gray. Gray is a white of low intensity. The colors 
of the disks are those of pigments, and they are not pure 
red, green, and blue. • 




293. Three-color Printing. — The frontispiece in this 
book illustrates a three-color print of much interest. Such 
a print is made up of very fine lines and dots of the three 
pigments, red, yellow, and blue ; the various colors in the 
picture are mixtures of these three with the white of the 
paper. The greens come chiefly from the overlapping and 
mixture of the yellow and blue pigments. 
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From Carhart and Chute* s " Physics.** By permission of 
Allyn 6* Bacon, Publishers. 




THREE-COLOR PRINTING 
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COLOR 237 

The process is briefly as follows: Three negatives of 
the same original are taken through transparent screens of 
red, green, and blue, and each is crossed by fine lines or 
dots. Copper plates are made from the negatives, and each 
plate is inked for printing with an ink of a color whicli 
gives white, when mixed with the color of the screen 
through which the negative was taken. Thus, the plate 
made with the red screen is printed with greenish blue 
ink; those taken with the green and blue or violet screens 
are printed with crimson, red, or yellow ink, respectively. 
In the frontispiece the first plate was printed with yellow, 
the second with yellow and then with red, and the third 
with all three. 

294. Cromplementary Colors. — Any two colors whose mix- 
ture prodiLces on the eye the impression of white light are 
called complementary. Thus, red and bluish green are 
complementary; also orange and light blue. When com- 
plementary colors are viewed next to each other, the effect 
is a mutual heightening of color impressions. 

Complementary colors may be seen by what is known as retinal 
fatigue. Cut some design out of paper, and paste it on red glass. 
Project it on a screen in a dark room. Look steadily at the screen for 
several seconds, and then turn up the lights. The design will appear 
on a pale green ground. 

This experiment shows that the portion of the retina 
on which the red light falls becomes tired of red, and 
refuses to convey as vivid a sensation of red as of the 
other colors, when less intense white light is thrown on 
it. But it retains its sensitiveness in full for the rest of 
white light, and therefore conveys to the brain the impres- 
sion of white light with the red cut out ; that is, of the 
complementary color, green. 
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From Carhart and Chute* s " Physics^ By permission of 
Allyn &• Bacony Publishers. 



286 ADVANCED PHYSICS 

few hundredths of a degree ; at both lower and higher tem- 
peratures they become appreciable. 

If Pq is the pressure at 0^ and p the pressure at some 
higher temperature <°, then since the absolute zero is 273° 
below the zero of the Centigrade scale, we may write 

2I|+J = Z; Whence « = 273f^-lY (74) 

The pressure at zero is determined by surrounding the 
bulb of the thermometer with melting ice and taking read- 
ings. Any other temperature is then measured by observ- 
ing the pressure necessary to keep the surface of the mercury 
at the fiducial point near B. 

IV. MEASUREMENT OP HEAT 

385. Unit Quantity of Heat. — For the measurement of heat 
as a physical quantity no knowledge of the ultimate nature 
of heat is required ; the methods of measurement are based 
on some property or effect attributed to heat. The meas- 
urement of heat is called calorimetry. 

PROBLEMS 

1. Express the following temperatures in Fahrenheit degrees: the 
boiling point of nitrogen, — 19.*). 5; melting point of hydrogen, — 257**; 
alcohol flame, 1705^. 

2. At what temperature will the reading on the Fahrenheit scale be 
the same as that on the Centigrade ? 

3. At what temperature will the reading on the Fahrenheit scale be 
double that on the Centigrade? 

4. At what temperature will the reading on the Centig^rade scale l\e 
double that on the Fahrenheit? 

5. If a thermometer scale were marked 10° at the freezing point and 
60'' at the boiling point, what would 35** on this scale mean in Centigrade 
degrees ? 
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1 64 MODERN COURSE IN ENGLISH 

3. George Washington had a part in the making of our nation. 

4. The passion for collecting stamps seems to have died out. 

5. The humming of a motor-car caused the boy to jump and then to run. 

6. The crowing of the red rooster awoke me this morning. 

7. After once having risen early, I was glad not to have slept late. 

8. Hearing the grinding of the coffee in the kitchen warned me to 
prepare for breakfast. 

9. Upon seeing the girls, the bashful boy began running away. 

Lesson 89 — The Participle 

369. (i) Rip, panting rapidly and fatigued by his climb, 

threw himself on a green knoll. 
(2) The self-important man, having assumed a tenfold 
austerity, demanded what he came there for. 

What words in the first sentence modify Rip by describing his 
condition ? From what verbs are these words derived ? In what 
tense is panting? fatigued? 

What non-predicative verb in the second sentence describes 
man? What direct object has this verb ? What does it tell about 
man? What part of speech modifies nouns and pronoims? As 
what part of speech are panting, fatigued, and having assumed used ? 

Panting, fatigued, and having assumed are verbs, because they 
express action and condition. They are non-predicative verbs, 
because they do not make assertions nor agree with subjects in 
number and person. They are used as adjectives to modify 
substantives. 

Definition. — A non-predicative verb used both as a verb and 
as an adjective is a participle ; as, 

To an American visiting Europe the long voyage is an excellent 
preparative. 

360. The participle has three tense forms, iUustrated in the sen- 
tences at the beginning of the lesson : The present ends in ing; 
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From Sanfordf BroufUy and Smithes " Modern Course in English.** By per- 
mission of D. C. Heath & Company, Publishers. 



10 GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 

Anything about which an assertion can be made is 
a subject of thought, whether an assertion %% made 
about it or not. 

The sentence, Mary admired the beauty of the flower, men- 
tions three subjects of thought, — Mary, the beauty of the 
flower, and the flower itself. The assertion is made about 
Mary, therefore she is the subject of thought. But an as- 
sertion can be made al)out each of the other two subjects 
of thought. Show that it can. 

8. An Attribute of a thing is anything (any peculiar- 
ity or characteristic) that we can assert about it ; for 
example, a quality, a condition, an act, classification, 
material, or place. 

9. Picturing; a Subject of Thcmg;ht. — I am thinking of a 
subject of thought. I will tell you some of its attributes. 
See if you can tell what it is. 

It is soft, red, hoUoiv, (Qualities.) 

It is soiled, faded, old, (Conditions.) 

It is a sphere. (Class.) 

It is rubber. (Material.) 

It bounds and rvlls. (Actions.) 

It is jinder the table. (Place.) 

By knowing these attributes, you can make a pretty good 
picture of the thing. So you see what people mean when 
they say that a thing is made up of its attributes. 

10. Qualities and Conditions. — Compare the quali- 
ties and conditions mentioned in § 10. You will see 
that qualities are attributes that go to make up the 
nature of the thing. They remain with it, while its 
conditions change. 
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From " Lessons in English, Book III.** By permission of 
Allyn 6* Bacon, Publishers. 



12 Essentials of English 

In expressing our thoughts, we often wish to refer to a 
person or a place or a thing without naming it. In the 
selection from Cervantes, to what persons does the word 
they refer? To what persons do our and we refer? 

Read the selection again silently, substituting for these 
words the proper nouns for which they stand. You wiU 
readily see how awkward and clumsy the selection thus 
becomes. In order to avoid repetition, we often use 
a word that stands for a person, a place, or a thing 
but that does not name it. For instance, them refers to the 
windmills but does not name them; wham refers to 
the giants but does not name them. To whom do Ae, 
his, and / refer? Such words are caUed pronouns. The 
prefix pro means in place of, 

A pronoun is a word used in place of a noun. 

As nouns and pronouns are used so generaUy in expressing 
our thoughts, it is convenient to have a name, substantives, 
that applies to both these parts of speech. 

Nouns and pronouns are called substantives. 

List of Pronouns for Reference 
The foUowing are the pronouns most frequently used : 



I 


we 


you 


he 


she 


it 


they 


who 


which 


my 


our 


your 


his 


her 


its 


their 


whose 


what 


mine 


ours 


yours 


him 


hers 




theirs 


whom 


that 


me 


us 










them 







The word or words to which the pronoun refers is caUed 
its antecedent. What is the antecedent of the pronoun 
they in the selection from Cervantes ? 
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From Pearson and Kirckwey*s " Essentials of English, Second Book" Copy- 

fight, iQiSf h Henry Carr Pearson and Mary Frederika Kirchwey, 
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and land rose in valite. The rougher side of feudal life io the 
castles began to give way to more refined mannera, and a 
charming German literature appeared in the lays of the 
Minnesingers (S 283). 

When an old man, Frederick set out upon the Third Crusade 
(j 249), and was drowned while bathing, after a hot day's 
march, in a little stream in Asia Minor. Of all the German 
kings, Barbarossa, even more than Charlemagne, is the popular 
hero with the German people; and 
legends long told how he was not 
dead, but sleeping a m^c sleep, 
upright upon a golden throne in the 
heart of the KyShauser Mountain, 
crown on head and scepter in hand. 
At the appointed time, in his coun- 
try's need, the ravens would cease 
circling about the mountain top; 
and, at this signat, Barbarossa 
would awake, to bring again the 
reign of peace and justice. 

Gnelf and GMbelilne. — The 
contest in Italy at this period gave 
rise to new party names. The 
Hohenstaufen family took their 
name from their ancestral castle perched on a crag in the Alps. 
But near this first seat of the family was their village of WcUb- 
lingen, by which name also they were sometimes known. The 
chief rival of the first Hohenstaufen emperor had been Henry 
the Lion, of Saxony, who was sumamed WHf. In German 
struggles these names became war cries, — Hi Welfen! Hi 
Waibiingen t 

In Italy the German words were softened into Guelf and 
OkibeUine, and in this form they became real party names. A 
Ghibelline was of the imperial party ; a Guelf was an adherent 
of the papacy. Long after this original significance had passed 
away, the names were stjll used by contending factions in 
1312] 

From Wtst'i " The Modern World." By permission of 
Allyn fir Bacon, PvbHjkers. 
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Ori-m6'an War, 703 ; and Italy, 720. 

Croats (krO'&ts), 707. 

Crompton, Samuel, 661. 

Cromwell, Oliver, 439, 440, 441; and 
Civil War, 443-446; strife with 
parliament, 446; and Ramp, 447; 
Protectorate, 448; and religious 
toleration, 449. 

Crusades, conditions, 238 ff. ; and 
pilgrimages, 240; and Urban, 241; 
motives for. 242; story of, 243 ff . ; 
preliminary movements, 243; 1st, 
244 ff. ; Latin States in Syria, 246 ; 
continnons movement, 248 ; 2d and 
3d, 249; 4tb, 250; lat«r, 251; cause 
of decline, 253; results, 254-258. 

Curia Reeris, 182. 

Curials, 28. 

Custozza (koos-tdd'za), battle of, 
716. 

Czechs (ch€ks),829. 

Da-eruer'ro-type, 669. 

Dftne'law (or Danelagh), 108. 

Danish War, 731. 

Dante (dan'te), 331. 

Danton (dftn-taff'), 664,569-572,575, 
576, 686. 

" Dark Aeres," defined, 272. 

Darwin, Charles, 752. 

De-cam'd-ron, 331. 

Democracy, see Liberalism. 

Denmark, Empire in 11th century, 
157 ; later, 322 ; and Napoleon, 620 ; 
and Congress of Vienna, cession of 
Norway, 626; historical review, 
866; constitution in 1866, 857; co- 
operation in, 858. 

Derby (dar'by). Lord, 757. 

D6-8l-dS'rI-us, 80. _ 

Desmoulins, CamiUe (da^moo- 
I&ii'),541,586. 

Diaz (de-as'), Bartholomew, 343. 

Diderot (de-dro'), 523. 

Diocese, Roman, 25; ecclesiastical, 
150. 

DI-&.cl$'tI-aji, Emperor, 25; edict 
on prices, 29. 

Directory, the, and Napoleon, 691- 
596 ; overthrow, 596. 

" Disestablishment " of the Bner- 



lish Ch\irch, in Ireland, 768; in 
Wales, 894. 902. 

Disraeli (dlz-ra'li), Benjamin (Lord 
Beaconsfield), 753, 757, 758 ; " Jin- 
go " ministry of, 769. 

Dissenters, recover political rights, 
746. 

" Divine Bisrht," theory of, and the 
Stuarts, 424, 426. 

Doff 'infir-6n, battle of, 270. 

Domesday Book, 166. 

Domestic system, in manufactures, 
418,671. 

D6-mInl>c&ns, 230. 

*' Do-nothlner Klners," 63. 

Drake, Sir Franci8^398, 399. 

Dumouriez (doo-moo-re-a'),574. 

Duns the Scot (Scotus), 280. 

Dupleiz (dil-pla0,492. 

Diirer, Albert, 336. 

Dutch Republic, see Holland and 
Netherlands. Independence rec- 
ognized, 411. 

East Anerlia, 101- 

Bast Goths, 46. 

Eastern Empire, see Greek Empire. 

B'brO, 80. 

Edessa, 249. 

Ederar the Peaceful, 108. 

Edward I, of Enerland, 181; and 
judiciary, 182-183; and feudalism, 
184 ; and parliament, 18.5-186. 

Edward II. deposed, 188. 

Edward III, 287-292. 

Edward VI, 379. 

Edward VII, 899. 

Edward the Confessor, 158. 

Eerbert of Wessex, 105. 

EfiTSrpt, ancient civilization, 2, 3 ; Na- 
poleon in, 696; English protecto- 
rate, 781. 

Eldvold (id'volt). Diet of, 8">9. 

Ein-hard(in'hart),77. 

Electoral Colleere (of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire), 316. 

Eliot, Sir John, 42^-434. 

Elizabeth, of Enerland, 384-389. 

Elizabeth, of Russia, 485. 

Bmmett, Robert, 773. 

Ems Dispatch, the, 736; hote. 
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THE WAR OF 1812 



The first move was from Detroit, where General Hull commaoded 
with nearly 1500 men. In July he crossed the Detroit river and 
marched toward Maiden. General Brock commanded the 
Deir^t British force and made heroic efiforts to defend the position. 
Hull moved slowly, gave him time to concentrate, and 
then fell back because he dared not attack a force half the size of his 
own, nearly half of his opponents being Indians. The army was dis- 
gusted, their want of confidence in their leader only increased 




Hull's panic, and when Brock, following the Americans to Detroit, 
surroiuided the place and demanded its surrender, the fort, garrison, 
and supplies, to his surprise, were handed over without an effort to de- 
fend them. Hull pleaded that he was surrounded, his communications 
cut, and his men likely to be butchered by the hostile Indian if he 
resisted to the end. His position was indeed perilous, but a braver 

man would have made some effort to defend himself. A 
Sw^ndM y^^^ ^^'^ * ^^ \3.teT he was convicted by a court martial 

of cowardice and neglect of duty and sentenced to be shot, 
but the president pardoned him on account of honorable revolutionary 
services. The loss of Detroit left the frontier open to Indian raids 
and created disgust for the men directing the war at the time when 
there ought to have been enthusiasm. 
1314] 

From Boisia'i " Short Hislory 0} the Uniud SttUfs." fly permiinon of 
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paign, 191 ; his character, 197 ; at Mon- 
mouth, 200; dismissed, 200; on Gates, 
207. 

Lee, R. E., repulsed in West Virginia, 526; 
as conmiander, 545 ; takes command, 548 ; 
defeats McClellan, 548-549 ; moves against 
Pope, 551-553; the Antietam campaign, 
5S3-SSS; at Fredericksburg, S5S-S57; 
at Chancellorsville, 557-558; invasion of 
Pennsylvania, 558; in Gettysburg cam- 
paign, 558-562; his generalship, 562; 
at the Wilderness, 563 ; at Spottsylvania, 
563; at Cold Harbor, 563; evacuates 
Richmond, 566 ; surrenders, 567 ; captures 
John Brown, 503. 

Lee, R. H., resolutions in continental con- 
gress, 187 ; on ratification, 249. 

Lee, the, 182. 

Legal tender, retiring the notes, 662; 
decisions on, 663-664; redemption of, 
668; more demanded, 668; resumption 
act, 669. 

Legal tender act, 574. 

Leif Ericsson, 23. 

Leisler, Jacob, initiates revolution, 96; 
defeat of, 102. 

Leopard, attacked by Chesapeake, 314. 

Lepc, Diego de, 32. 

L^vis, attacks Quebec, x 28. 

Lewis, Meriwether, explorations, 356. 

Lewis, W. B., in "Kitchen Cabinet," 

393- 

Lewis and Clark, explorations, 355. 

Leidngton, battle of, 180. 

Liberal republicans, origin of, 648 ; nominate 
Greeley, 648. 

Liliuokalani, Queen, 772, 773. 

Linares, General, defender of Santiago, 
796. 797 ; errors of, 802. 

Lincoln, Abraham, in debate with Douglas, 
499-503; "House divided" speech, 500; 
destroying Douglas, 501 ; nominated for 
presidency, 508; elected, 509; attitude 
toward secession, 514; first inaugural, 
515; calls for volunteers, 517; and Mc- 
Clellan, 545, 546, 549; and emancipation, 
577-581; at Hampton Roads, 566; 
assassinated, 568; his greatness, 568; 
war policy criticized. 581, 582 ; his renom- 
ination opposed, 583 ; renominated, 584 ; 
reelected, 584; military law, 585, 586; 
plan of reconstruction, 596-599 ; amnesty 
proclamation, 596; and the Wade-Davis 
bill, 597 ; and negro suffrage, 597, 622. 

Lincoln-Douglas debates, 499-502 ; effect of, 
502. 

Lincoln, General, at Charleston, 207 ; receives 



Comwallis's sword, 2x3; and Shays's 
Rebellion, 236. 

Little Big Horn, battle of, 688. 

LUUe Sarah, the, 267. 

Livingston, Edward, minister to Paris, 
418. 

Livingston, Robert R., 187 ; on ratification, 
249; and Louisiana purchase, 297-299. 

"Locofocos," 433. 

Lodge, H. C, in campaign of X884, 716. 

Logan, General J. A., nominated for vice- 
presidency, 716. 

"Logaxi, James A., culture of, X55. 

London Company, created, 45, 46 ; reformed, 
50; services to Virginia, 5x ; and Mary- 
land settlement, 52; and Pilgrims, 52, 

59- 

Longstreet, General, at Chickamauga, 
533; at RnoxviUe, 534; at second 
Bull Run, 552; at Fredericksburg, 
556; in Gettysburg campaign, 559, 
560, 561. 

Lookout Mountain, capture of, 534. 

Lords of Trade, 77. 

Lorimer, Senator, investigation, 843 

Loudon, Fort, captured, 130. 

Louisburg, taken by coloniab, 120; futile 
expedition against, X25; taken, 125, X26. 

Louisiana, early history, X15; purchase of, 
296-299 ; boundaries of, 299 ; and Burr's 
scheme, 304 ; territory of, 345 ; territory 
of Orleans, 345 ; admitted to union, 345 ; 
population of, x8io, 345 ; reconstructed 
under Lincoln, 596; readmitted, 624; 
republicans overthrown, 633 ; disputed 
returns in 1876, 655, 657; surrendered 
to democrats. 657. 

Louis XIV, and New France, X15. 

Lowndes, William, elected to congress, 318 ; 
on the tariff, 364. 

Lumber industry, 6. 

Lundy, Benjamin, work of, 428. 

Lundy's Lane, battle of, 325. 

Lutheran Church, 354. 

Lyon, General, and Missouri secessionists, 
5x7, 526; death of, 526; defense of Mis- 
souri, 541. 

Lyttleton, Governor, and Cherokee war, 
130. 

McCardle, ex parte, case of. 613. 

McClellan, General, in West Virginia, 520, 
526 ; in conmiand in Virginia, 545 ; tardi- 
ness, 545 ; in the Peninsular campaign, 
546-550; controversy over, 550; in the 
Antietam campaign, 554; nominated 
for presidency, 584. 
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208 THE WORLD AS A WHOLE 

Wales and most of Scotland are too hilly to be well suited 
to agriculture ; but many sheep and cattle are raised. In 
England there is much more farming, and hay is one of the 
chief crops, since the damp air and the rain cause the grass 
to grow well. This is a reason, also, why sheep are raised 
in great numbers. 

But agriculture and stock raising are not the chief occupa- 
tion. Having much wool, the people long ago learned to 
make woolen cloth. In addition to that, they purchased 
cotton from distant countries, — as New England does to-day 
from the Southern states, — and made cotton goods. Thus 
extensive manufacturing industries have been developed, 
which have been made possible because of the vast beds of 
coal found there, as in Pennsylvania, Illinois, and neigh- 
boring states. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 

I. The British Isles. Questions. — (1) What are the divisions of the 
British Lsles? Where is each? (2) Why have not the British Isles a 
colder climate? (3) Tell about the agriculture. (4) What kinds of 
cloth are manufactured? Where? (5) Where is the iron manufactur- 
ing carried on? (6) Of what value are the coal-beds? (7) Tell about 
Ireland. (8) Explain how Great Britain has come to have so many 
ships. (9) So many colonics. Name some of them, including several 
islands near North America. (10) What is the British Empire? What 
kind of government has it? (11) Locate all the cities mentioned. 

Suggestions. — (12) What books have you read whose authors lived 
in Great Britain ? (1*J) Examine pocket-knives and table-knives to see 
if you can find some made in England. (14) The iron manufactories 
of England remind you of what states in this country? (15) When did 
our country cease to be a colony of Great Britain? (16) What are the 
people of the four divisions of the British Isles called ? (17) Make a 
draw^ing of the British Isles. 

II. Norse Countries. Questions. — (18) What about the climate of 
Norway and Sweden ? (19) Tell about the agriculture ; the other in- 
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PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY 



one kind of food, so there are different enzymes secreted 
for breaking up the protein, fat, starch, and each of the 
different kinds of sugars that we eat. As we study the 
work of the different digestive juices, we shall speak of 
them as digesting the foods. You will understand, how- 
ever, that it is the enzymes in these juices that do the 
actual work of digestion. 

The salivary glands. There are three pairs of sali- 
vary glands. One pair lies under the tongue ; one 
pair is found under the 
corners of the lower 
jaw ; and the other pair 
is found in front of 
and below the ears 
(Fig. 116). These glands 
secrete the saliva, which 
is carried to the mouth 
by ducts leading from 
the glands. The saliva 
moistens the food and 
makes it possible to swallow food like crackers, which 
in a dry state would become dust in the mouth. 
Dissolved in the saliva is an enzyme which begins the 
process of digestion by attacking the starch that is in 
the food and breaking it up into malt sugar. 

The esophagus and stomach. The esophagus is the 
tube connecting the throat and the stomach. Food and 
drink do not fall down the esophagus, but are forced 
down it by the contraction of the muscles in the walls 
of the esophagus. This you can prove by drinking 
with your head lower than your body. 

The stomach stands almost on its end on the left side 
1317] 

Ftom Riuhie'i " Primrr of Physiology." By permission of 
World Book Company, Publishers. 




Fig. 116. The salivary glands. 




92 HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 

with a pencil as you see in Figure 50, the shape of a simple 
gastric gland, and the way it lies in the stomach wall, will be 

very well represented. Some of the 
gastric glands branch in their lower 
parts; but they are all formed by 
folding the inner layer of the stomach 
wall into deep narrow pockets. 
Figure 49 shows how closely these 
glands are packed together, and it 
also shows how small they must be, 
for they do not reach more than 
halfway throuerh the stomach wall. 

Fig. 50. To illustrate how , , -', , ° « . ,r . l i 
a gastric gland is formed by although the Wall itSClf IS little 

an infolding of the stomach thicker than a picce of heavy cloth. 
^"^^ The Gastric Juice. From two and a 

half to five quarts of gastric juice are secreted in a day. 
Most of the gastric juice is water, but it contains pepsin for 
digesting the protein food, and acid. The acid kills many 
bacteria, thus keeping them from getting into the intestine 
and causing trouble there. It is useful in digestion also, since 
without the acid the pepsin is unable to digest the protein* 
foods. 

The Muscles of the Stomach. The entire alimentary canal 
from the top of the esophagus onward, has a circular and a 
longitudinal layer of muscles in its walls. The stomach has 
these two muscle layers, and has in addition a layer of oblique 
muscles. There are, therefore, circular muscles running 
around the stomach, longitudinal muscles running lengthwise 
of the stomach, and oblique muscles running slantingly in the 
stomach walls. These muscles force the food onward through 
the stomach ; and during digestion, especially in the lower part 
of the stomach, the muscles keep contracting and mixing up 
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BESPIBATION US 

receive all the exercise needed to keep them properly active. 
The active boy or girl ordinarily gets plenty of lung exer- 
cise in play. It is important to remember, however, that 
with the quiet life which many persons live, especially in 
our cities, the lungs need special exercise to make them 
strong and to give them the amount of fresh air necessary 
for health. 

WHAT BREATHING DOES FOR THE BLOOD 

How Blood is Changed in the Lungs. — The blood which 
enters the lungs to be purified 
is very different from the blood 
which returns from the lungs 
to the heart. Four important 
changes occur in the lungs. 

1, The blood takes up oxygen 
from the air. — The red corpuscles 
have the power of taking up oxy- 
gen from the air. 

As a Regulator of Body Tem- 
perature. — The air, both indoors and out, is usually cooler 
than our skin. The air is constantly taking heat from the 
skin, cooling it and the blood which flows near the surface. 
The faster the blood flows through the skin, the faster it is 
thus cooled by the air. 

We have already seen that the skin is full of small blood 
vessels. These, like all the rest of the blood vessels, can be 
expanded and contracted as is needed. If the body is pro- 
ducing more heat than usual, the brain causes the blood 
vessels in the skin to expand ; the blood then flows faster, 
and more blood is cooled. If the body is not producing its 
[3191 
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34 M. TULLl CICERONI8 

diripiendasque provincias qu6s volu6runt legates eddxerint; an 
ipse, cuius l6ge salds ac diguitas populo Rdmano atque omnibus 
gentibus cOnstitdta est, expers * esse debet gloriae 6ius iniperatoris 
atque eius exercittls qui consiliS ipslus ac perTculo est consti- 

6 tutus? 58. An C. Falcidius, Q. Metellus, Q. Caelius Latlniensis, 
Cn. Lentulus, quos omnis honoris causa nOmino, cum tribuni 
plebl fuissent, ann6 proximo l^gatl esse potufirunt; in tino Gabl- 
ni6 sunt tarn dlligentfis,* qui in hoc bello, quod lege Gablnia 
geritur, in hoc imperatGre atque exercitfl, quem per vos ipse c6n- 

lostituit, etiam praecipuO' iure esse debfiret? D6 qu6 legandd 
consulfis sp6r6 ad senatura relatiiros. Qui si dubitabunt aut 
gravabuntur, ego m6 profiteor relatttrum ; neque m6 impediet 
cuiusquam inimicum edictum quo minus vobis frCtus* vestruni 
ids beneficiumque defendam, neque praeter intercessionem quic- 

I5quam audiam, de qua, ut arbitror, isti ipsi qui minantur etiam 
atque etiam quid liceat cdnslderabunt. Mea quidem sententia, 
Quirltes, anus A. Gablnius belli maritimi rfirumque gestarum 
Cn. Pompgio socius ascrlbitur, propterea quod alter tlnl illud hel- 
ium suscipiendum vestrls suffragils detulit, alter dfilatum suscep- 

20 tumque c6nf 6cit. 

Catulxis thinks the hiU unconstitutional. 

XX. 59. Reliquum est ut d6 Q. Catull auct6ritat« et sententia 
dicendum esse videatur. Qui cum ex v6bls quaereret, si in an6 
Cn. PompeiO omnia p6ner6tis, si quid *e6 factum esset, in qu6 
spem essetis habiturl, cSpit magnum suae virttltis frtlctum ac 

25 dignitatis, cum omnfis Qua proi>e vOce in [eo] ip86 v68 spem habi- 
tilrds esse dixistis. Etenim talis est vir, ut ntllla rSs tanta sit ac 
tam difficilis, quam ille non et c6nsili6 regere et integritate tu6rl* 
et virtute coiificere possit. Sed in hoc ipso ab e6 vehementissim^ 
dissentio, quod, quo minus certa est hominum ac minus didturna 

30 vita, hoc magis r6s publica, diim per deos immortalls licet, frul' 
debet summl virl vita atque vartilte. 60. * At enim n6 quid novl 

1. sine parte. 2. opp. neglegentes. 3. propria. 4. cor^fisus. 5. et acci- 
disset. 6. defendere, conservare. 7. uti. 
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SPECTACLE URIUUE, LISUOON VARNA. 



I. Interea Manlius in Etruria plebem soUicitare, egestate simul ac dolore 
iniuriae novarum rerum cupidam, quod Sullae dominatione agros bonaque omnia 
amiserat ; praeterea latrones cuiusque generis, quorum in ea regione magna 
copia erat ; non nullos ex Sullanis coloniis, quibus libido atque luxuria ex magnis 
rapinis nihil reliqui fecerat. — Sail, 28. 
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praetorem mors ac rel publicae poena remorata est? At 
[vero] nos vicesimum iam diem patimur hebescere aciem 
h5rum auctoritatis. Habemus enim huiusce modi senatus 
consultum, verum inclusum in tabulis tamquam in vagina 
reconditum, quo ex senatus consulto confestim te interfectum 
esse, Catilina, convenit. Vivis, et vivis non ad deponendam, 
sed ad confirmandam audaciam. Cupio, patres conscripti, 
me esse clementem ; cupio in tantis rei publicae periculis me 
n5n dissolutum videri, sed iam me ipse inertiae nequitiaeque 
condemno. 

Meanwhile Catiline is going on with his plans. 

5. ^Castra sunt in Italia contra populum Romanum in 
Etruriae faucibus conlocata ; crescit in dies singulos hostium 
numerus; eorum autem castr5rum imperatorem ducemque 
hostium intra moenia atque ade5 in senatu videmus, intesti- 
nam aliquam cottidie perniciem rel pOblicae m5lientem. 15 

Good citizens demand his death, but he will be allowed to live until all see 

his guilt. 

St te iam, Catilina, comprehend!, si interfici iussero, credo, 
erit verendum mihi ne n5n potius hoc omnes boni serius a 
me, quam quisquam crudelius factum esse dicat. Verum ego 
hoc, quod iam pridem factum esse oportuit, certa de causa 
nondum adducor ut faciam. Tum denique interficiere, cum ao 
iam nem5 tam improbus, tam perditus, tam tui similis inveniri 
potent, qui id non iure factum esse fateatur. 6. Quam diu 
quisquam erit qui te defendere audeat, vives ; et vives ita ut 
vivis, multis meis et firm Is praesidiis obsessus, ne commovere 



46 La Tulipe Noire. 

pourraiy sans rien craindre des r^publicains ou des oran- 
gistes, continuer de tenir mes plates-bandes en soroptueux 
6tat. Quoique . . . 

Et k ce quoique^ Com^ius fit une pause et soupira. 
5 — Quoique, continua-t-il, c'e<it 6t6 une bien douce 
d^pense que celle de ces mille florins appliques k Tagran- 
disseroent de mon parterre ou meroe k un voyage dans 
rOrient, patrie des belles fleurs. Mais h^las ! il ne faut 
pas penser k tout cela ; roousquets, drapeaux, tambours 
xo et proclamations, voilii ce qui domine la situation en ce 
moment ! 

Van Baerle leva les yeux au ciel et poussa un soupir. 

Puis, ramenant son regard vers ses oignons : \o\\k ce- 
pendant de bien jolis caieux, dit-il ; corome ils sont lisses, 
15 comroe ils sont bien faits, comme ils ont cet air ro^lanco- 
lique qui promet le noir d'^b^ne k ma tulipe ! Oh ! certes, 
pas une tache ne gitera la robe de deuil de la fleur qui 
me devra le jour. 

Comment nommera-t-on cette fille de mes veilles, de 
20 mon travail, de ma pens^e ? Tulipa nigra Barlansis. 

Oui, Barlansis; beau nom. Toute TEurope tulipifere, 
c'est-i-dire toute TEurope intelligente tressaillera quand 
ce bruit courra sur le vent aux quatre points cardinaux 
du globe. 

25 LA GRANDE TULIPE NOIRE EST TROUV6e ! Son nom? 

demanderont les amateurs. — Tulipa nigra Bar Ian sis, — 
Pourquoi Barlansisf — A cause de son inventeur van 
Baerle, r6pondra-t-on. — Ce van Baerle, qui est-ce ? — C'est 
d^ji celui qui avait trouv6 cinq esp^ces nouvelles. Quand 
30 ma tulipe aura fleuri, je veux, si la tranquillity est revenue 
en Hollande, donner seulement aux pauvres cinquante 
mille florins; au bout du compte, c'est d^ja beaucoup 
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Vocabulary. 



-«, friend, friendly, 
amiti^, /., friendship. 
amoUir, to soften. 
amoUissement, m., softening. 
s'amoncelery to collect, pile up. 
amotir, m., love ; — propre, pride, 

self-esteem. 
amoureux, m., suitor; adj.^ in 

love ; devenir — , to fall in love, 
an, m., year, 
ancdtre, m., ancestor. 
anden -ne, old, former, 
andantir, to crush, prostrate, 
andanttssement, m., depression, 

prostration. 
ange, m., angel. 
angdlique, angelic. 
angle, m., comer. 
Angleterre, /., England. 
angoisse, /., pain, anguish. 
animal, m., beast, animal. 
animation, /., sentiment, feeling, 

iUwiU. 
anim6 -e, excited, 
s'animer, to get excited, 
ann^e,/., year. 
annonce,/., announcement. 
annoncer, to announce, proclaim, 
anonyme, anonymous. 
antagoniste, m., opponent, 
antichambre, /., vestibule, hall. 
antre, m., den. 
Anveis, Antwerp. 
aoClt, m., August. 
s'apaiser, to subside, calm down. 
apeicevoir, to [>erceive, see; 

8* — dc, to see, notice. 



afdanir, to smooth, prepare. 

apofitrophe, /., remark, epithet. 

apparaftre, to seem, appear. 

apparenmient, presumably, evi- 
dently. 

apparence, /., appearance; en — , 
apparently. 

apparent -e, visible. 

appartenir, to belong. 

appAt, m., bait, attraction. 

appeler, to call; s' — , to be 
called. 

applandir, to applaud. 

applaudissement, m., applause. 

application, /., application. 

appliquer, to apply, press, put. 

apporter, to bring. 

appreciation, /., estimate, appre- 
ciation. 

appr^er, to appreciate. 

apprendre, to hear, learn. 

apprentissage, m., apprentice- 
ship. 

approche,/., coming, approach. 

approcher, to bring near; s* — 
de, to approach. 

s*approprier, to get possession of. 

appuyer, to press, lean, put; 
s* — , to lean. 

aprds, after ; d' — , according to. 

aprte-demain, m., day after 
to-morrow. 

aprd&-midi, m. /., afternoon. 

arbre, m., tree. 

arche,/., ark. 

archer, m., policeman, constable. 

ardemment, ardently, eagerly. 
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„(f^ttn SRorgeti, ifxau Bdf&^tx ! $bibe ti^ Sit beniL son} 
atlctn ^tcrV 

„3tt^0^(^ $^^ Sfmton. X)ie atiberen ^bcn alle fc^on 
fritter ftaffee getrunren. 3(^ ^bc abc r genmrtet, um d^n 

„Va^ ift fe^r (teben^mUrbig Don O^nen, gndbtge ^^rau. 
3(4 bin geftem erft fpilt nac^ C^aufe gefommen, unb fo iff e« 
mir fe^r Heb, meine erfte 3Ra^Ijett nidft ganj adein ein- 
ne^mcn \u mttffcn/ 
lo „T)ai^ hadftt id^ mir mo^f. ^aben @ie benn gut ge« 
frfjIafenV'' 

rr^u^^gejeidinet, gndbige ^^rau.'' 

„fflie trinfen ©ic O^rcn ftaffcc, gcrr Clinton? a»it 
mild) unb ^ucfcr?" 
15 „t)anU ! i^ucfcr neljmc xdf nxdft, nur cin bigrf^cn Saline." 

„'Zaiint ijabtn mir leiber nid^t; bie h)irb nur menig in 
I^eutfdilanb genommen. ^JOtan gebraud^t faft immer ^eige 

„®o ? T^ann nelimc id) ettt)a« Wildf. 935iffcn ®ic, bic« ift 
9oba(^ erfte ^JOtal, baf^ ic^ bei einer beutfc^en (^amtlie too\)nt,** 

„T)ann Wnnen ®ie and) nidjt miffen, toxt ed l)ier gu^ 
geljt. (Soil ic^ 3l)nen ttber bie a»al)ljeiten gleid) ©efc^eib 
fagen?" 

„©itte, tt)enn ®ie fo gut fein moHen!'' 
as ,Sun, toir ^aben Ijier fein jweite* grtt^ftttd^ »ie ®ie e« in 
Dlelen Jamllien finben merben." 
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9aitiii 



lltl'§er, prep, loith dot., besides, 
except. 

oiUf'ff^eltett, fc^alt — , -gejc^olten, fr 
fc^ilt aud; to scold. 

an^'felyeit, (al) —, -gefe^cn, er fie^t 
an9f to appear, look. 

anlerbem', adv., besides, in addi- 
tion. 

an^ttoth'tntlid^, extraordinary. 

^n^'fjid^t, tie, view. 

aui^'ftett, looks, appears (au^fe^ 

an&'\p&lltn, reg. sep., to look out; 
to figure out. 

aiti9'f|)eteit, reg. sep.^ to spit; to 
vomit forth. 

^n^'jptad^t, bie, accent. 

and'flirei^ett, f^rat^ — , -gefprot^en, 
er fprid)t au«, to speak, pro- 
nounce. 

aitiS'firerbett, flarb — , ift au«geftor» 
ben, er ftirbt au^, to die out. 

%n&'fUntt, bie, dowry. 

aitiS'fhreffeit, reg. sep., to stretch 
out. 

an&'\nditn, reg. sep., to hunt 
up. 

OttiS'tetrett, reg. sep., to bestow; to 
distribute. 

9(111^' )iial|(, bie, choice, selection. 

an&'toatiUn, reg. sep., to choose. 

an§'^tldintn, reg. sep., to distin- 
guish, excel. 

an^'^itf^tn, m —, -fle^ogen, to 
draw out ; to take off (clothes) ; 
with fein as auxil., to go 
forth. 

att^'i(it(tefent, see andliefern. 

mtd'^ufttd^en, see audfuc^en. 



». 



9ili4, ber, be« -e«, bie SSc^e, brook. 

Soff'e, bie, cheek. 

Sn'beit (bad), prop, name, a grand 

duchy in southwest Germany. 
i^Qt'Mttf ber, prop, name used for 

guide book. 
9al|it'l|of, ber, bed -ed, bie ^Sa^n* 

l)ofe, station, depot. 
Sattt'firetg, ber, be« -e«, bie -e, 

(station) platform. 
Salytt'ftetgfarte, bie, ticket (/or 

</oin</ wpon the platform). 
ba(b, ado., soon. 
^aVhn, ber, be« -«, bie — , beam, 

rafter. 
^Mon', ber, bed -«, bie -e, bal- 
cony. 
iBaU, ber, bed -d, bie iSaUe, «onie- 

<im«s fallen, ball ; dance. 
©otib, ber, bed -ed, bie ©finbe, vol- 
ume. 
©onb, bad, bed -ed, bie -e, bond. 
»anf, bie, bie mnU, bench. 
bor, bare; (in money matters) in 

cash ; gegen bar, for cash. 
Sarbarof'fa, ber, prop, name, Red 

Beard, nickname for Emperor 

Frederick I. 
©ort, ber, bed -ed, bie 33firte, beard. 
Sa'fe, bie, (girl) cousin. 
bau'ett, reg., to build ; auf mtc^ 

bauen, trust me. 
!8au'er, ber, bed -d, bie -n, peasant ; 

farmer. 
Sau'ertttatts, ber, bed -ed, bie 

33auerntfinne, country dance. 
9atim, ber, bed -ed. bie 8aume, tree. 
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2 SPANISH GRAMMAR 

3. Number (NUmero^. (a) Words ending in an un- 
accented vowel form their plural by adding s. 

Uhro, 6ook; libros, books. mesa, table; mesas, tables, 

(() The plural of elis las; of Za, las. 

(<?) The plural of un is unos; of una^ unas. The 
plural indefinite article means some or a few. 

((2) Articles must agree in gender and number with 
the nouns they modify. 

los mnohaohos, the boys. las sefioras, the ladies. 

unos libros. a few books. unas sefioras, some ladies. 

4. Word Order (^Construcci^n de las Palabras). In ask- 
ing a question in Spanish the common order is (1) verb, 
(2) predicate noun or adjective, (3) subject. 

^Bs sn hermana Maria? Is Mary his (her) sister f 
^Bs alto el muohaoho? Is the boy tall t 

5. VOOABULABY (VOOABULABIO, VOOABLOS) 

el hermano, the brother. la sefiora, the lady. 

Juan, John. espafiol, Spanish, Spaniard; en 

el libro, the book. espafiol, in Spanish. 

el muohaoho, the boy. ingles, English; en ingles, in 

el padre, the father. English. 

Ram6n, Raymond. su, his, her, its; their. 

la hermana, the sister. tiene, he, she, it has. 

la madre, the mother. tambi^n, too, also. 

Maria, Mary. y (e before words beginning with 

la muohaoha, the girl. hi or i), and. 

6. BXBBOISBS (BJBBOIOIOS) 

(a) Translate into English: Juan es un muebacho. No es 
ingles, es espafiol. Su padre es espafiol y tambi^n su hermano 
Ram6n. La muchacba es su hermana y la sefiora su madre. 

Juan tiene unos libros en ingles, y Kam6n tiene unos en 
espafiol. Maria tiene libros en inp^lds y en espafiol. 
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el aniTersario, the anniversary, 
anoche, last night, 
anteayer, the day before yester- 
day, 
antemano, beforehand, 
anteponer (291), to place before, 
antepuesto, past part, of ante- 
poner, placed before, 
anterior, last, before, 
antes, adv,, first, before ; — de, 

prep., before; — de (que), 

conj.f before, 
anticipar las gracias, to thank 

beforehand, 
antiguo, -a, ancient, old. 
afiadiendo, (by) adding, 
afiadir, to add. 
el afio, the year; el — pasado 

(pr6zimo), last (next) year; 

tener . . . — s, to be . . . 

years old. 
el aparato, the apparatus. 
la apariencia, the appearance, 
el apartado, the post-office box. 
apenas, hardly; scarcely, 
el apetito, the appetite, 
la aplicaci6tt, the application; 

— motriz, motor power, 
la ap6cope, the apooopation. 
la ap6do8is, the result clause, the 

conclusion (grammatical). 
la aposici6n, the apposition, 
apreciable, esteemed ; — (carta), 

favor, 
aprender (a), to learn (to) ; — 

de memoria, to memorize, 
apresurarse, to hasten. 
apretar, I, to press, squeeze, 

pinch ; — la mano a, to shake 

hands with, 
aquel, aquella, adj., that. 



aqu^l, aqu^Ua, aquello, pro., that 
(one), the one, the former. 

aquf , here ; per — , around here. 

Arabe, Arab, Arabian. 

arabesco, -a, arabesque. 

el Arbol, the tree. 

el aibusto, the bush. 

el arco, the arch. 

ftrido, -a, arid, desert. 

la aristocracia, the aristocracy. 

aristocrfttico, -a, aristocratic. 

las armas, the arms, weapons. 

la armonia, the harmony. 

arquitect6nico, -a, architectural. 

la arquitectura, the architecture. 

el arranque, the self-starter; 
el — de marcha, the self- 
starter. 

el arreglo, the arrangement; 
con — a, in accordance with. 

arrojar, to toss, throw, shoot. 

el (§ 7) arte, the art, trade. 

el articulo, the article. 

artistico, -a, artistic. 

ascender (a), I, to amount (to). 

asegurar, to assure. 

asi, thus, so, as, in this way; 
— que, so, so that, then; — 
como, as well as; asi asf, so 
so. 

el asiento, the seat. 

el asno, the ass, donkey. 

asomarse, to appear, stand. 

asombrado, -a, astonished, sur- 
prised. 

el aspecto, the aspect. 

el asunto, the affair, matter. 

el atajo, the path. 

Atenas, /., Athens. 

la atenci6n, the attention; po- 
ner — , to pay attention. 
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2 MARY MORELAND 

Miss Moreland's room, or cage, was sunny and over- 
looked miles of city, miles of bay. Arriving and departing 
ships were visible from her window. The white banners 
of the city*s smoke rose in stainless colimms against the 
hard blue skies. Maughm had made this room comfort- 
able, for he spent a great deal of time here. He had cigars 
and cigarettes within reach, and when he wanted to do so, 
he could even mix himself a cocktail. 

This morning, when he had slowly drawn off his grey 
suede gloves and made a little ball of them, which he 
dropped into his pocket, he began to dictate, and with 
the first words, lifted his hat and took off his coat. 

Maughm was imder forty, well-looking and vigorous; 
and Mary Moreland knew all of his business clothes by 
heart. He was so extremely fastidious about his dress 
that he had been, in a way, an education to her. If any 
one had chosen to send her out to buy cravats, she would 
probably have brought back something that a man of good 
taste could wear. She had become almost a connoisseur 
of well-cut, good-looking, masculine clothes, boots and 
gloves, and canes and hats. She had a keen eye and an 
appreciative taste, and she thought that Mr. Maughm 
was one of the best-dressed men in Wall Street. He 
probably was. 

Their greetings were exchanged as follows. Maughm 
spoke first, glancing at her; and she looked up at this 
employer, who paid her a big salary and asked as little of 
her as was consistent with his business, and she gave in 
return what would pass anywhere for a radiant smile. 
In a sweet voice, from which impersonal relations kept 
absent weariness or staleness, she said : "Good morning, 
Mr. Maughm.'' 

Maughm came into that room every morning to hear 
his name spoken like this and be greeted by this radiant 
smile. No matter what went on **up at the house," — 
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342 A FAR COUNTRY 

I acknowledged it. A hint of awe widened her eyes. 
Then she glanced at the half-filled wagon. 

"This stuflf ain't no use to you, is it?" 

"No, I'm glad to have you take it." 

She shifted to the other foot, but did not continue her 
gathering. An impulse seized me, I put down my walking- 
stick and began picking up pieces of wood, flinging them into 
the wagon. I looked at her again, rather furtively ; she had 
not moved. Her attitude puzzled me, for it was one neither 
of surprise nor of protest. The spectacle of the " millionaire " 
owner of the house engaged in this menial occupation 
gave her no thrills. I finished the loading. 

"There!" I said, and drew a dollar bill out of my pocket 
and gave it to her. Even then she did not thank me, but 
took up the wagon tongue and went off, leaving on me a 
disheartening impression of numbness, of life crushed out. 
I glanced up once more at the mansion I had built for myself 
looming in the dusk, and walked hurriedly away. . . . 

2 

One afternoon some three weeks after we had moved into 
the new house, I came out of the Club, where I had been 
lunching in conference with Scherer and two capitalists 
from New York. It was after four o'clock, the dav was 
fading, the street lamps were beginning to cast sickly streaks 
of jade-coloured light across the slush of the pavements. 
It was the sight of this slush (which for a brief half hour that 
morning had been pure snow, and had sent Matthew and 
Moreton and Biddy into ecstasies at the notion of a "real 
Christmas"), that brought to my mind the imminence of 
the festival, and the fact that I had as yet bought no pres- 
ents. Such was the predicament in which I usually found 
myself on Christmas eve ; and it was not without a certain 
sense of annoyance at the task thus abruptly confronting 
me that I got into my automobile and directed the chauffeur 
to the shopping district. The crowds surged along the wet 
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5o8 \ATHAS HALE 

We are all opposed to it ! Surely we have some 
influence with you ! It is to certain death that 
you are needlessly exposing yourself! 

Hale. Needlessly ? 

Hull. [Also risingy excitedly,] It is to more 
than certain death, — it is to an ignominious one ! 
Captain Hale, as a member of your own regiment, 
I ask you not to undertake this ! [Hale shakes 
his head simply.] We will find some one else ! 
Some one who can be more easily spared. [Here 
he loses his manner of soldier, and speaks impul- 
sively as a boy.] Nathan — dear old man ! — 
We were schoolboys together, and for the love we 
bore each other then, and have ever since, for the 
love of all those who love you and whom you 
hold dear, I beg you to listen to me I 

Hale. [Looks at Hull wilh a smile of affection 

and gratitudey and turns to Knowlton.] I under- 
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66 8WORD BLADES 

THE LAST QUARTER OF THE MOON 

How long shall I tarnish the mirror of life, 
A spatter of rust on its polished steel ! 

The seasons reel 

Like a goaded wheel. 
Half-numb, half-maddened, my days are strife. 

The night is sliding towards the dawn. 

And upturned hills crouch at autumn's knees. 

A torn moon flees 

Through the hemlock trees. 
The hours have gnawed it to feed their spawn. 

Pursuing and jeering the misshapen thing 
A rabble of clouds flares out of the east. 

Like dogs unleashed 

After a beast. 
They stream on the sky, an outflung string. 
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§§ 314-315] EQUALITY OF DISTRIBUTION. 249 

highest tribunal has said, " a court is a very unsatisfactory body 
to administer the affairs of a railroad as a going concern, and 
. . . the possession of such property by the court through its 
receivers should not be unnecessarily prolonged." ^ 

§ 314. Creditors' Committees Lawful. This is perfectly 
consistent with the encouragement the courts give the creditors 
to combine their interests by means of a reorganization com- 
mittee,^ and their view that it is proper for the receiver, so far 
as consistently may be, to coordinate his efforts with those of 
the committee.* That is merely by the way; of course the 
creditors should be allowed to save expense by withdrawing the 
assets from court if they can all agree on a good way of doing it. 
But that is quite a different thing from saying that the court 
takes jurisdiction for any such purpose. The court does no such 
thing ; it takes jurisdiction only to liquidate, and liquidate it 
will unless meanwhile the assets are withdrawn by the consent 
of all in interest. 

§ 315. Jurisdiction not a Model of Perfection. The system of 
judicial administration thus created is perfect as far as it goes, 
and it goes as far as it possibly may. But it has its limitations. 

taking. The management is an interim management; its necessity 
and its justification spring out of the jurisdiction to liquidate and 
to sell; the business or undertaking is managed and continued in 
order that it may be sold as a going concern, and with the sale the 
management ends.*' 

In In re Receivers Philadelphia etc. R. R., 14 Phila. 501, 502, Butler, 
J., said : 

"The modem practice prevailing to some extent, elsewhere, of trans- 
ferring corporate property to the custody of the courts, to be thus 
held and managed for an indefinite period of years, to suit the con- 
venience of the parties, whereby general creditors and stockholders 
are kept at bay, I regard as a mischievous innovation." 

"In this class of cases, if it later develops that the receivership is 
being managed with a view to primary liquidation and incidental oper- 
ation, the remedy is not to conclude that there was no jurisdiction to 
appoint the receiver, but to direct the receiver to perform his duty." 
— Burton v. Peters Salt Co., 190 Fed. 262, 265. 

» Re Metropolitan Ry. Receivership, 208 U. S. 90, 111, 28 S. Ct. 219. 

* Continental etc. Trust Co. v. Allia-Chalmers Co., 200 Fed. 600. 

'Clarke v. Central R. R., 66 Fed. 16; Fowler v. Jarvis-Conklin 
Co.. 63 Fed. 888. 
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YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 



which the Indians believed one could obtain a view of Paradise, 
Across this area, like a railroad traversing a prairie, stretched 
the driveway for our carriages. 

"Do tourists usually seem delighted with the park?" I 
asked our driver. 

"Invariably," he replied, "Of course I cannot understand 
t'he words of the foreigners, but their excited exclamations show 
their great enthusiasm. I like the tourists," he continued, 
"they are so grateful for any little favor ! One of them said 
to me the other day, ' Is the water here good to drink .' ' ' Not 
always,' I replied, 'you must be careful.' At once he pressed 
my hand, pulled out a flask, and said, ' I thank you ! ' " 

While crossing the plateau we enjoyed an admirable view of 




PREPARATION OF MANUSCRIPT, 

PROOF READING, AND OFFICE 

STYLE AT J. S. GUSHING 

COMPANY'S 



Old Names for Fonts of Type in Common Use, 
WITH Corresponding Sizes under the Point 

System 

» 

Diamond 4^Point 

Pearl 5-Point 

Agate 5i^Point 

Nonpareil 6-Point 

Minion 7-Point 

Brevier 8-Point 

Bourgeois •. . 9-Point 

Long Primer 10-Point 

Small Pica 11-Point 

Pica 12-Point 

English 14-Point 

Great Primer 18-Point 



SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING THE PREP- 
ARATION OF MANUSCRIPT 

Avoiding Author's Time 

By " author's time " is meant the time charged by 
the printer for making corrections marked on galley and 
page proofs by the author or by members of the pub- 
lisher's editorial force. The question of these charges 
is apt to be the most troublesome point connected with 
the manufacture of a book. While in every book there 
is bound to be a certain number of changes, probably 
for the reason that things look differently in print 
from what they do in manuscript form, it is desirable 
that every endeavor shall be made by all connected 
with the production of a book — author, publisher, and 
printer — to reduce these changes to the lowest possible 
point consistent with satisfactory results. No one 
wishes either to pay out or to receive money for labor 
that may be avoided. 

The compositors and the proof readers at J. S. Gush- 
ing Company's unite in an effort to supply clean 
proofs, — that is, proofs free from misspellings, punc- 
tuated in accordance with recognized standards, and 
preserving throughout uniformity as to spelling, capital- 
ization, abbreviations, and other matters of style. 
Great help can be given them in this technical part 
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of the work, and at the same time the charge for 
author's time will be kept down, if authors and editors 
will heed the following precautions: 



Eight Mam Points for Authors and Editors to Observe 

1. Supply ty]>ewritten manuscript, — except in the 
case of reprint copy, — so far as the nature of the 
text will permit of typewriting. 

2. Use paper of the same size throughout, preferably 
sheets of standard tyi)ewriter size, 85 by 11 inches. 

3. Number the pages consecutively throughout, not 
by chapters independently. Write the numbers in the 
top right-hand corner of the page. 

4. Take care to have the same number of lines on 
each page, as this is a great help to the printer in 
making his estimates. 

5. Place each footnote at the foot of its page, not 
up in the body of the text. 

6. When sample pages have been O.K.'d and word 
is given to proceed with the work of composition, send 
written instructions as to what dictionary is to be 
followed. The dictionary which has the simplest sys- 
tem of spellings and compounds is the most desirable 
from the printer's point of view. All such instructions 
should be written on paper separate from the copy, so 
that they can be kept at the printer's when the manu- 
script is sent out with the proofs. 

7. If possible, have the copy prepared according 
to the dictionary to be followed, and further edited 
with a view to preserving consistency in matters of 
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punctuation, etc. The matter of spelling out numbers 
or using figures is one point deserving special attention. 
(For J. S. Gushing Company's rules as to numbers, see 
page 357.) Consistency in the arrangement of biblio- 
graphical matter, occurring either in footnotes or in 
bibliographies at the ends of chapters or volumes, is 
another special point to be borne in mind. Numerous 
specimens of well-arranged bibliographies can be found 
from which to select a model to follow. 

8. When copy has been prepared as suggested in 
paragraph 7, — and such preparation is the best invest- 
ment that author or publisher can make, — give written 
instructions, " Follow copy." Clean proofs will be the 
result. 
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SIGNS USED IN CORRECTING PROOF 

_ = Push down the lead which is showing with the 

type. 

e? Delete ; take out. 

^ Turn inverted letter right side up. 

^te-t I Let it remain ; change made was wrong. 

D Indent one em, 

O A period. 

II The type line is uneven at the side of the page ; 

straighten it up. 

X A broken letter. 

; A hyphen. 

Uat. Use italics. 

O Join together ; take out the space. 

^ Take out letter and close up. 

e^.ntex Put in middle of page or line. 

^^^ Straighten lines. 

• Insert an apostrophe. 

'^ Insert a comma. 



r 1 

I 



Raise the word or letter. 
J Lower the word or letter. 

I Bring matter to the left. 
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I = Bring matter to the right. 

f Make a space. 

Uad A thin metal strip used to widen the space 

between the lines. 

^JM,€& out Spread words farther apart. 

IT Make a paragraph. 

no IT Run on without a paragraph. 

€^js^. Use a capital. 

l.t,. Use the lower case (small type), i.e. not capitals. 

^,e. Small capitals. 

^v-.j^. Wrong font — size or style. 

j,ont. Kind of type. 

ti. Transpose. 

loyn,. Use roman letter. 

ov-ti\Aiyv Carry over to next line. 

A Indicates where an insertion is to be made. 

^if. oi. (i^) Doubt as to spelling, etc. 

:e^^ Indicates CAPITAL letters. 

Indicates small capital letters. 

Indicates italic letters. 

Indicates black type letters. 

Indicates BLACK CAPITALS. 

Indicates black small capitals. 

Indicates b/ack ifa/ic. 
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^. AD/RESS AT GETTYSBURG 



t-J FourecoiEJinSi seven years r^lg^ our fathers '"^ 
brought forth on this c ontinent a new nation, — 

conceived in h'berty, and dedicated to thq^ 

ikj' proijd sition that all men are created equal. 

^ y?^ow we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that natiory^or any nation so^ 
conceived and so dedicated j{can long endure. ^ 
We are met on a great battlefield o^^hat war. ^ 

V» We have come to pedicate a portion of that 
field as a final resting-place for those who here 
Ofy hupo gave their lives that that Nation might JUe^ 

^^fa live, /t is altogether fitting and proper that we 

^ ^^ should do this. 

L. /^ djjut, in a larger sens^we cannot dedj;^ \j^ ^^ 
' cute — we cannot consecrate — we cannot hal- 

j«.j lowy^this grounc^ The brave men, living and © 
dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it 
far^abovey|pui)j)ooijj>ower to add or detract. .. 
The wo rld w ill little note nor long remember I |l 

ifcy. what weHierSUaj/ but it can never fo^et what ^^ 
th ey di(l here^^ 
. Cil IS for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated ^ 

\jj%. here to the unfinished work which they who 

jjgji^^ ( AchlrcHM at the dedication of the Gettysburg National 
(Vmetery. Nov.' 19. 18G8 Reprinted, by permission of 

JW. O. I'Jui Mi|iJlli|l]Ui Cj^gg££I« from^Abraham Lincoln, the 
i Nluii tluT'^>ple,.by Norman Hapgood.) 
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ADDRESS AT GETTYSBURG 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation, or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. 
We are met on a great battlefield of that war. 
We have come to dedicate a portion of that 
field as a final resting-place for those who here 
gave their lives that that nation might Uve. It 
is altogether fitting and proper that we should 
do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate — 
we cannot consecrate — we cannot hallow — this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here, have consecrated it far above 
our poor power to add or detract. The world 
will Uttle note nor long remember what we say 
here, but it can never forget what they did here. 
It is for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which they who 

{Address <xt the dedication of the Gettysburg National 
Cemetery, Nov, 19, 186S. Reprinted, by permission of The 
Macmillan Company, from ** Abraham Lincoln, the Man 
of the People," by Norman Hapgood.) 
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PROOF-READING SYSTEM AT 
J. S. GUSHING COMPANY'S 

When the manuscript has been put in type by the 
compositor, proofs are taken of the galleys of type 
and read by a first reader, who, with the assistance of 
a copyholder, compares them carefully with the manu- 
script. In " follow copy " jobs this first reading con- 
sists simply in seeing that there have been no departures 
from copy and in correcting ordinary compositor's 
errors. In the case of unedited or cursorily prepared 
copy, the first reader has to establish a style for the 
book and attend to the punctuation, unless an experi- 
enced compositor, who may already have consulted 
with the first reader, has attended to these matters. 
Any points that occur for which the first reader feels 
unable to take the responsibility will be " queried " to 
the author, by underUning the doubtful matter and 
writing " Qy." in the margin. 

The proofs containing the first reader's marks are 
handed back to the compositor, who makes the indi- 
cated corrections and has proofs taken of the corrected 
galleys. This second set of proofs is passed to a reviser, 
who sees that the corrections have been properly made, 
copies the first reader's queries on the revised set, and 
then forwards the proofs to the publisher or author, 
according to instructions, stamping them " 1st Rev." 
(first revise). 
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It may be suggested here that every query entered on 
the first revise or on later jrroofs should be answered by the 
author or editor. Each query signifies some point worth 
at least a second thought, and frequently a query calls 
attention to a matter of vital importance to the value of 
the book. 

Upon the return of the first revise proofs to the 
printer, any further corrections or changes which have 
been indicated by the author or editor are attended to 
and the galleys of type are made up into pages. 
Proofs of these pages of type are revised by the reviser, 
stamped " 2d Rev." (second revise), and submitted 
once more to the author or editor. The latter may 
ask to see third or fourth revises, but all revises after 
the second are regarded as extras and charged for as 
such. 

When the page proofs have been finally approved and 
returned to the printer for casting, the pages of type are 
locked up in iron chases, a fresh set of proofs is taken, 
and a last thorough, word-for-word reading is given the 
whole book. The corps of final readers not only 
correct any errors that may possibly remain, but also 
mark defective type or badly adjusted lines, and take 
all possible pains to make each page typographically 
perfect. 

After the corrections indicated by the final reader 
have been made, two sets of proofs are taken and 
forwarded to the publisher for filing or reference pur- 
poses. (Two sets is the regular number sent. If more 
are required, as many proofs are taken as are called for 
and an extra charge made for them.) These proofs 
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are stamped "" F/' which may be understood as standing 
for " final/' " file," or " foundry " proofs. 

The pages of type are now made into plates, and 
when the latter have gone through the finishing room 
of the eleetrotyping department and are ready for the 
press, a complete set of ** plate proofs " is taken. 
These proofs are gone over by two experts in this work, 
who mark any defects that may be revealed and have 
them repaired before the plates are handed to the press- 
man for printing. 

The system of proof reading here described, probably 
the most painstaking and thorough of any to be found in 
a modem book-printing oflSce, has proved, from years 
of experience, best suited to maintain the high stand- 
ard of typographical excellence expected in first-class 
work. 
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When no directions are given by the publisher or 
author to follow copy, and it is found that a manuscript 
has not been carefully edited, the proofs are put in 
shape according to the rules set forth in the following 
manual of style. This manual does not claim to be a 
complete treatise on spelling, punctuation, or the rules of 
English composition, but is designed simply to serve 
as a guide on doubtful points and for reference on 
matters which frequently occur to perplex compositors 
and readers. It furnishes a common basis on which all 
concerned in the composition of each book may work, 
in an eflfort to supply proofs correctly punctuated and 
spelled and uniform in matters of style. 

Abbreviations 

A.M. and P.M. (for ante meridiem and post meridiem). 

— Set in small capitals, with no space between the 
letters: a.m., p.m. 

Avenue. — Spell out where possible. The abbrevia- 
tion Ave. is not good usage, except in tabular matter 
and lists of addresses. 

B.C. and A.D. (for before Christ and Anno Domini). 

— Set in small capitals, with no space between the 
letters. Place date before letters : 14 B.C., 28 a.d. 
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Company. — Abbreviate company in firm names 
when preceded by " short and " (ampersand), as : 
Harrisj Forbes & Co. Spell out company in names of 
corporations, as: Jordan Marsh Company (unless, as 
rarely happens, the abbreviation Co. is the corporation's 
approved form of signature and imprint). 

Dates. — Use figures after the names of months, as : 
January i, not January first. In using figures, omit 
sU dy or th after the figure, as : January i, February S, 
March ^, not January IsU February 2d, March ith. 
(If an editor should express a desire for the latter usage, 
employ the form 2dy 3dy not 2ndy 3rd.) 

MS. and MSS. — Set in even capitals. 

Names of Sovereigns. — Use roman numerals after 
the proper name, as: William III, not William the 
Third. 

Scriptural References. — Use the form £ Kings iv. 
2-6, 1 John Hi. 18, etc. 

Titles. — Abbreviate the titles Dr., Hon., Mr., Mrs., 
Messrs., and Rev. occurring before names. Spell out 
titles like Colonel, General, President, and Professor 
(except in lists of names, catalogues, etc.). 

Capitalization 

Battle, peace, and treaty are lower case in such 
cases as battle of Waterloo, treaty of Paris, peace of 
Amiens, etc. 

Church. — Capitalize church when it means the 
Church universal, and when it is part of a name, as: 
dignitaries of the Church, Church and State, the Old First 
Church, the Second Congregational Church, and the 
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Church of Rome. Lower case church when it means 
the church service or the church edifice, as : He attended 
churchy The church was being repaired. 

Constitution of the United States is always capitalized. 

Day. — Capitalize Thanksgiving Day, New Yearns 
Daj/y Lord's Day^ Founder^s Day, Commencement 
Day, etc. 

De, Von, Da, etc. — Capitalize names from foreign 
languages beginning with de, du, d\ le, la, in French, 
von, in German, and da, della, de\ in Italian, when not 
preceded by a title or a Christian name, as : De La 
Fayette, Von Stein, De* Medici; but when a title or a 
Christian name is used, lower case the de, von, da, etc., 
as : Marquis de La Fayette, Baron von Stein, Catherine 
de" Medici. 

Ex prefixed to a title is lower case, as : ex-President 
Tajt. 

Father, Mother, etc. — Words denoting family rela- 
tionship, such as father, mother, uncle, aunt, etc., are 
lower case, except when made a part of the proper 
name, as : / see father and mother; but. Here come Uncle 
John and Aunt Mary. 

Headings. — In chapter headings, side headings, 
titles of books, tables of contents, otc, which are set in 
capitals and small capitals or capitals and lower case, 
capitalize all words except conjunctions, prepositions, 
and the words a, an, and the. The last word of such 
headings and titles is always capitalized. 

Heaven. — Capitalize heaven when it stands for the 
Deity. Lower case it as a place. Hell and paradise 
are always lower case. 
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He, His, etc. — Capitalize He, His, Hiniy ThoUy etc., 
referring to members of the Trinity (except in extracts 
from the Bible, where these words occur lower case). 

His Majesty, etc. — Capitalize all except the pro- 
noun in titles of honor or nobility, such as his Majesty y 
their Royal Highnesses, your Excellency, his Lordship, 
etc. The word lord in the English phrase my lord 
(Continental milord) is lower case. 

House. — Lower case house of Hanover, etc. 

Middle Ages is capitalized. 

Mountains. — Capitalize names of mountains, as : 
Appalachian Mountains, White Mountains, etc. 

New World, Old World, New York City, New 
York State, Papacy, Oriental, and Occidental are 
capitalized. 

North, south, east, and west, and their compounds, 
when they refer to parts of the country and not simply 
to points of the compass or general direction, should be 
capitalized, as: California and other sections of the 
West are settled by men from the East and the Northeast. 

River, Lake, War, Valley. — Capitalize in cases like 
Hudson River, Crystal Lake, Seven Years' War, Con- 
necticut Valley, etc. ; but note that the plural forms 
are, the Hudson and Mohawk rivers, the Seven Years* 
and the Hundred Years* wars, the Missouri and the 
Mississippi valleys, etc. When the noun precedes the 
proper name, it retains the capital in the plural form, 
as : Lakes Huron and Michigan. In cases like the rwer 
Charles, note that river is lower case. 

Seasons. — Lower case names of seasons, unless 
they are personified, as: We are glad that spring has 
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come and that vyinter is over; but, Haily Autumn^ with 
thy joyous harvests. 

State. — When referring to a political division of the 
United States, state is lower case (except in New York 
State). When it means the government, as used in 
the phrase Church and State, state is capitalized. 

Titles. — Capitalize such titles as Czar, Pope, Presi- 
dent , Sultan, Bishop of Rheims, Duke of York, King of 
England, Queen of Holland, Emperor of Austria, etc. 
Lower case titles of minor oflScers. All titles used in 
direct address are capitalized. 

Version. — Capitalize versions of the Bible, as : the 
King James Version, the Revised Version, etc. 

Compounds 

For the sake of simplicity avoid as far as possible the 
use of hyphens. Such words as apple tree, army corps, 
mountain chain, river craft, train hoy, supply examples 
of cases where a hyphen is introduced according to some 
dictionaries, whereas the meaning is perfectly clear 
when they are given as two words. This does not 
mean, however, that proof readers shall establish their 
own system of compounding; on the contrary, they 
should have dictionary authority for the style they 
adopt when standardizing the system of compounds in 
an unedited manuscript. 

The style given below for compounds has the sanc- 
tion of up-to-date lexicographers. 

Ante, anti, extra, infra, inter, intra, post, sub, super, 
supra, ultra. — Make one word, except where the first 
letter of the root word renders it undesirable, as: 
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antihypnotic^ extralegaly intraconiinentcUy superparttctdar^ 
etc.; but anii-imperialj intra-artericUy supra-^urictUar^ 
etc. Use the diseresis instead of the hyphen in all cases 
where permissible, as : arUeetemiiy. 

Bi, tri, demi, semi. — Make one word, except when 
the root word b^ns with t, as: biangular^ triaxial, 
semicitilizedj etc. ; but bi-iliac^ semi-independenU etc. 

By and by and by the bye do not take hyphens. 

Co, pre, re. — When prefixed to words banning 
with the vowel of the prefix, use the diseresis on the 
second vowel, as : cooperate^ preemptj reembarky etc. ; 
prefixed to words banning with a different vowel 
or a consonant, make one word, as : preoccupy ^ colaborer^ 
reconstruct, etc. ; but where, under the latter rule, a 
word having a different meaning from that desired 
would be formed, use the hyphen, as: re-coUed^ re- 
form, re-creation y etc. 

Colors. — Adjectives in ishy make two words, as : 
bluish redy yellowish greeuy etc. ; but where a noun is 
compounded with a color, use the hyphen, as : emerald- 
greeny iron-gray y ivory-blacky pearl-grayy etc. 

Ever, never. — Make two words, as : ever changing 
seay ever memorable scene, never ending talky etc. 

Fellow. — Make two words, as : fellow citizens^ 
fellow soldiersy etc. Fellowship is the sole exception. 

Fold. — Make one word, as : twofoldy tenfold, twenty- 
foldy hundredfoldy etc. 

Fractions. — Make two words, as one halfy three 
quartersy etc. ; but use hyphen in cases like one-half 
interesty two-thirds share. My life is two-thirds spent. 

Good-by, good day, good night are the correct forms. 
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Half. — With adjective before a noun, use hyphen ; 
after a noun, make two words, as: half-dead man^ I 
was half dead vyith shame. With verbs, make two 
words, as : half concealy half understand^ etc. Also, 
note half a dozen, half an hour. 

Like. — Make one word, except where root word 
ends in two /'s, as : bu^nesslike, chUdlikCy warlike; but, 
hall-like, bell-like. 

Master. — Make two words, as : master builder, 
master mariner, master stroke, etc. The word master- 
piece is always one word. 

Mid. — Use the hyphen, except in cases of words in 
common use, as : mid-air, mid-channel, mid-ocean, etc. ; 
midday, midstream, midsummer. 

Non. — Make one word, as : nonimportation, non- 
intercourse, nonjluid, etc. 

Over. — With verbs, adjectives, and nouns, make 
one word, as : overestimate, overbold, overirrigation, etc. 

Party. — Use hyphen, as : party-coated, party-colored, 
etc. 

Points of Compass. — Make one word, as : northeast, 
southwest; but use hyphen in cases like north-northeast, 
west-southwest, etc. 

Quasi. — Make two words, as : quasi legal, quasi 
historical, quoM temporal, etc. 

Room. — Make ballroom, bedroom, and classroom one 
word; make breakfast room., court room, dining room^ 
sitting room, and sleeping room two words ; compound 
drauying-room. 

School. — Make schoolbook, schoolboy, schoolfellow, 
schoolgirl, schoolhouse, schoolmaster, schoolmate^ school^ 
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mistress, schoolroom, and schooltim£ one word; make 
school board, school children, school committee, school 
days, school district, and school ship two words; com- 
pound school-teacher and school-teaehing. 

Self. — Compound self-absorbed, self-assumed, self- 
contempt, self-respect, etc. Make selfsame one word. 

Skin. — Where root word is one syllable, make one 
word, as : calfskin, goatskin, sheepskin, etc. Where 
root word is of more than one syllable, make two 
words, as : beaver skin, buffalo skirt, etc. 

So called. — Compound this phrase only when it 
occurs before the word or words modified by it. 

To-day, to-night, etc., retain the hyphen. 

Tree. — Make two words in all cases, except where 
used as an adjective, when it is compounded, as : apple 
tree, forest tree, fruit tree, etc. Adjective form : apple- 
tree borer, fruit-tree beetle, etc. 

Un and in. — Make one word in all cases, as : unin- 
habitable, incorruptible. 

Under. — With verbs, adjectives, and nouns, make 
one word, as : undersell, undersized, understatement, etc. 



Give preference to the following forms : 



airship 
birth rate 
byways 
car fare 
courtyard 
cross section 
death rate 



downstairs 

downstream 

everyday {adj.) 

farmhouse 

hairbreadth 

lialfway 

headquarters 
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lookout sea level upstairs 

newcomer subject matter wave length 

notebook textbook well-being 

nowadays thoroughgoing well-nigh 

post oflSce title-page widespread 

Where an adverb and a participial adjective 6r a 
participle come before a noun, do not use the hyphen, 
as : prettily dressed girl, rapidly approaching vnnter. 

Distinguish carefully between all together, meaning 
" in all," and altogether, meaning " wholly," " entirely." 

Distinguish between anyway, an adverb, and the 
phrase in any way; nowise and in no loise; awhile and 
for a while. Always make meantime and meanwhile 
one word, as : meantime, in the meantime; meanwhile, 
in the meanwhile. 

Never allow on to to go as one word. Where an 
author wishes to introduce this combination of preposi- 
tions, the words should be kept separate. 

Keep near by two words, despite the tendency of 
modern newspaper practice. When the words occur 
as an adjective before a noun, connect them by a 
hyphen, as : a near-by farmhouse. 

Division of Words 

Avoid the unnecessary division of a word. 

Avoid, where possible, two-letter divisions. Never 
carry over two letters only. 

Avoid dividing flower, power, prayer, toward, and voyage. 

Avoid separating divisional marks like (1), (2), (a), 
and (6) from the matter to which they pertain. 
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Divide when possible, and where it is a correct 
division, on the vowel : propo-sitian^ not prop-osiiian; 
but in the case of words compounded with prefixes, 
divide on the prefix : dis-obey, dis-pleasurcy sub-ordinaie, 
un-able. Also in words having the suflSxes able and 
iblcy the suffix should not be divided: consider-ahle, 
fashion-able, defens-iblcy etc. (The last rule does not 
apply to words like a-me-na-ble, char-i-ta-ble^ etc.) 

In carrying over the last syllable of words ending in 
gion and sioriy divide as follows: conia-gioriy deri-sion^ 
division^ provi-sioriy reli-gion, etc. 

Carry over the t in all cases of divisions like adven-ture, 
fea-iurey for-tuney pic-turey presump-tuouSy etc. 

In present participles, carry over the mjf, as : divid- 
ingy mak'ingy forc-ingy charg-ing (but note that twin- 
Mingy chnc-klingy etc., are exceptions). 

Use the division knoivl-edgcy except where the Eng- 
lish form know-ledge is required in books following 
English style in other respects. 

Note the divisions atmos-phere and hemisphere. 

In the case of a word which already has a hjrphen, 
avoid an additional hyphen, as : self-absorbedy not self- 
absorbed; long-suffering^ not longsnf -feting. 

List of Correct Divisions, for Quick Reference 

ad-mi-ra-ble colo-nel 

a-me-na-ble com-man-dant 

ap-pli-ca-ble com-mu-ni-ty 

be-nef-i-cent cor-re-spond 

ca-pa-ble dem-on-strate (Web.) 

char-ac-ter de-mon-strate (Wor.) 
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ear-nest 

es-pe-cial 

ex-plo-ra-tion 

for-mi-da-ble 

gen-er-al 

ig-no-rance 

im-por-tance 

in-de-pend-ent {Web,) 

in-de-pen-dent (Wor.) 

in-dis-pen-sa-ble 

in-dis-pu-ta-ble 

in-di-vid-u-al 

in-ev-i-ta-ble 

in-hab-it-ant 

leg-is-la-ture 

mu-nic-i-pal 

neg-lect 

nu-mer-ous 



op-porTtu-ni-ty 

pe-eul-iar 

pe-cu-li-ar-i-ty 

pri-ma-ri-ly 

pro-cess 

prod-iict 

prog-ress (rt.) 

pro-gress (v.) 

proph-e-cy 

pro-phet-ic 

rep-re-sen-ta-tion 

rep-re-sent-a-tive 

self-ish 

sig-nif-i-cant 

sys-tem-at-ic 

thou-sand 

wom-an 

Worces-ter 



Italic and Roman Type 

Ad loc, circa (ca.), ibid., idem, infra, loc. cit., op. cit., 
passim, supra, versus (v., vs.), and vide are always 
italic, except when occurring in italic matter, when 
they are roman. 

Cf., sc, and viz. are always roman, except in italic 
matter. 

E.g., i.e.. I.e., S.V., and v.l. are always italic (except 
in italic matter), and have no space between the 
two letters. After e.g. and i.e. no comma is used. 

Names of books, short stories, pictures, plays, poems, 
and articles are roman and quoted ; of magazines and 
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papers are italic; of characters in books, plays, etc., 
are roman without quotes. 

Names of plaintiff and defendant in citations of l^al 
causes are preferably italic, though often found roman. 

Names of ships are italic. 

Resolved in resolutions is italic. 

s. and d. {shilling and pence) following figures are 
italic. 

Specified words or phrases can be italic or roman 
quoted, to differentiate them from the context. In 
this manual of style they are italic. 

The following foreign phrases are italic : 

hars de combat noblesse oblige 

in re per se 

jeu (Tesprii raison (TStre 

mise en scene tour de force 



ancien regime 
bete noire 
comnie ilfaut 
de trop 



The following words and phrases from foreign lan- 
guages are now so common as to be set in roman. 
Note the preferred spellings : 



ad valorem 


chaperon 


pro rata 


aid-de-cainp 


charge d'affaires 


proteg6 


alias 


chiaroscuro 


regime 


alibi 


contra 


rendezvous 


alma mater 


debris 


r61e 


apropos 


debut 


savant 


beau ideal 


dilettante 


status quo 


billet-doux 


dramatis personse 


verbatim 


bona fide 


ennui 


via 


cafe 


fete 


vice versa 


carte blanche 


gratis 
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Numbers 

Spell out all numbers of less than four figures, and 
all round numbers. Numbers of four or more figures 
set in figures. By round numbers are meant hundreds, 
thousands, etc., and all multiples of hundreds, thou- 
sands, etc. Round numbers coming in close connection 
with numbers not round should be set in figures. 
When numbers occur in great frequency in a paragraph, 
section, or chapter, as in statistical matter, set all num- 
bers in figures. 

Cases like 2300 are spelled twenty-three hundred, not 
two thousand three hundred, 

A comma is used only in numbers of five or more 
figures : 5560, not 5,560 ; but 55,670. 

A number at the beginning of a sentence is spelled out. 
If the number is of large size, editors sometimes repeat 
the number in figures, inclosed in parenthesis marks. 

Note that while the conventional sign for spelling 
out a figure is to ring it round with a pen or pencil 
mark, the words " Spell out " should be written in the 
margin as well. 

" O " AND " Oh •• 

is an expression used (a) in directly addressing a 
person or a personified object ; (6) in uttering a wish ; 
and (c) to express surprise, indignation, or regret, when 
it is frequently followed by an ellipsis and thaty as : 

a. O Lord, have mercy on us! 

Break on thy cold gray stones, O sea ! 

6. O that I had wings like a dove ! 
O for rest and peace ! 
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c. O [ it is sad ] that such eyes should e'er meet other 
object ! 

is also used in the expressions dear and dear me. 
Oh is used (a) as an interjection and (6) as the 
colloquial introduction to a sentence, as : 

a. Oh ! my offense is rank. 
Oh, how could you do it ! 

6. Oh, John, will you close the door ? 
Oh, yes, with pleasure. 

In an exclamatory sentence, note that only one 
exclamation point is permitted to a sentence. 

Punctuation 

Comma in Series. — Use comma before the conjunc- 
tion in series, as : George, James, and John; he could 
not read, torite, or figure; handsome, rich, hut unhappy. 

Comma between Adjectives. — Use comma between 
adjectives not connected by a conjunction, unless one 
adjective is included in thought with the matter modified 
by the adjective which precedes it, as : A cold, windy 
day ; but, a beautiful young lady. 

Comma before Quotation. — Before a quotation run 
in in a paragraph, if the quotation consists of one sen- 
tence use a comma, if of more than one, use a colon. 

Comma and Semicolon. — In sentences containing 
two sets of subjects and predicates — in other words, 
two clauses — connected by and, but, or some similar 
conjunction, the clauses should be separated by at least 
a comma ; and if either clause is very long or contains a 
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subordinate clause, use a semicolon. The foregoing 
sentence illustrates the use of the semicolon. 

Colon with "as follows," etc. — At the end of a 
paragraph, after words or phrases like as follows j the 
following y namely y ihusy saidy remarkedy etc., use the 
colon and no dash. 

Quotation Marks. — In sentences terminating in the 
close of a quotation and an exclamation point or an 
interrogation point, do not quote the punctuation 
unless it is part of the quotation, as : 

How absurd to call this stripling a "man" ! 
btU He cried out, "Wake up, something is going 

wrong ! " 

Can we by any mistake call him a "man"? 
but One is crazed by its " Now then, where am I 

to go?" 

In the case of a semicolon and the close of a quotation, 
if the quoted matter consists of one or two words or a 
mere phrase, do not quote the semicolon; but if a 
noun and its verb are included within the quotation 
marks, quote the semicolon too, as : 

The punctuation of " Tristram Shandy " will nat- 
urally differ from that of the " Rambler " ; and in a 
less degree the punctuation in Burke, etc. 

Sir Walter said to him, " My friend, give me your 
hand, for mine is that of a beggar; " for, in truth, the 
house, etc. 

If the style of a book is to quote verse, letters, and 
other extracts, in poetry a new quote should begin on 
every new stanza, in prose on every paragraph and 
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break line. But in extracts from plays, place a quo- 
tation mark before the first word only of the extract, 
and end after the last word. The proper form for 
quotes at the beginning and end of a letter is as follows : 

" 6 ScROPE Terrace, Cambridge, 

" June 20, 1898. 
**Dear Sir: 

" With reference to the Vortex-atom Theory, I 

concerned is very complex.* 

" Believe me 

" Yours very truly, 

" J. J. Thompson. 
"Professor S. W. Holman." 

According to the best modem practice letters are 
distinguished from the rest of the text by the use of 
smaller type or by setting solid. This does away with 
the need of quotation marks and gives better effects. 

Semicolon before " namely." — Use a semicolon be- 
fore the word namely, and a comma after it, as : There 
are several routes to Neto York; namely, the various aU-rail 
routes, the part-rail part-water rouie, and the aU-watet 
route. 

Apostrophe and the Possessive. — To form the pos- 
sessive singular of common and proper nouns, add the 
apostrophe and s, as: countess's, Keats* s; but in the 
case of words of more than two syllables, or where the 
pronunciation would be rendered awkward on account 
of the addition of the apostrophe and s, add the apos- 
trophe only, as : in righteousness* name, with all Her^ 
ddes' strength. Add the apostrophe only in case of 
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words ending in a sibilant followed by sake^ as : for 
appearance^ sake, for conscience' sake, for goodness' sake, 
etc. To words like Achilles, Jesus, and Xerxes add the 
apostrophe only, under the principle that the pronun- 
ciation would be rendered difficult by the addition of 
both the apostrophe and s. 

Period after Numerals. — Omit the period after 
roman numerals in all cases, as : Book II, James I, etc. 

The Dash. — In case of a broken, or interrupted, 
sentence, use an em dash rather than a two-em dash. 
Dashes should be separated from the words before and 
after them by a thin space. 

The principal use of the two-em dash is to indicate 

the omission of letters, as : / saw Mr. D and 

Miss E . In this case the dash is close up to the 

letter preceding it, but takes the regular spacing of the 
rest of the line after it. 

Parentheses and Brackets. — Parenthesis marks 
are used to inclose matter having no essential connec- 
tion with the rest of the sentence in which it occurs. 
Brackets inclose matter which is wholly independent 
of the text, such as comments, queries, or directions 
inserted by some person other than the original writer. 
Brackets are also used to inclose parenthetical matter 
already included in parenthesis marks, to avoid doubling 
up of the latter. 

Punctuation after Italic. — After a whole word in 
italic use italic punctuation ; but after a single italic 
letter or an italic figure use roman punctuation. Use 
roman punctuation after a roman close-parenthesis 
mark, even though the matter in parentheses is italic. 
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• 

Spelling 




Authorized Forms of Words of Common Occurrence, for Quick Reference 


Webster 


Standard 


Century 


Worcester 


abridgment 


abridgment 


abridgment 


abridgment 


accouter 


accouter 


accoutre 


accoutre 


adz 


adz 


adz 


adze 


aesthetic 


esthetic 


^thetic 


eesthetic 


aid-de-camp 


aid-de-camp 


aide-de-camp 


aide-de-camp 


albinos 


albinos 


albinos 


albinos 


altos 


altos 


altos 


altos 


amphitheater 


amphitheater 


amphitheater 


amphitheatre 


appareled ^ 


appareled 


appareled 


apparelled 


armadillos 


armadillos 


armadillos 


armadillos 


ascendancy 


ascendency 


ascendancy 


ascendency 


ax 


ax 


ax 


axe 


bazaar 


bazaar 


bazaar 


bazaar 


behoove 


behoove 


behoove 


behoove 


benefited 


benefited 


benefited 


benefited 


biased 


biased 


biased 


biassed 


bouquet 


bouquet 


bouquet 


bouquet 


bowlder 


boulder 


boulder 


boulder 


brier 


brier 


brier 


brier 


buffaloes 


buffaloes 


buffaloes 


buffaloes 


caliber 


caliber 


caliber 


caliber 


calk 


calk 


calk 


calk 


cafton 


cafton 


cafion 


cafton 


cantos 


cantos 


cantos 


cantos 


caravansary 


caravansary 


caravansary 


caravansary 


carcass 


carcass 


carcass 


carcass 


caroled 


caroled 


caroled 


carolled 


center 


center 


center 


centre 


centos 


centos 


centos 


centos 



^ The past tense of verbs is given in this list for purposes of illustration ; 
it is of course understood that the present participle is formed on the same 
principle. 
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Webster 


Standard 


• 

Century 


. Worcester 


check 


check 


check 


check 


checkered 


checkered 


checkered 


checkered 


chicory 


chicory 


chicory 


chiccory 


chromos 


chromos 


chromos 


chromos 


clew 


clue 


clue 


clew 


coconut 


coconut 


cocoanut 


cocoanut 


combated 


combated 


combated 


combated 


conjurer (juggler) 


conjurer 


conjurer 


conjurer 


corselet 


corselet 


corselet 


corselet 


cotillion 


cotillion 


cotillion 


cotillon 


councilor 


councilor 


councilor 


councillor 


counselor 


counselor 


counselor 


counsellor 


cozily 


cozily 


cozily 


cosily 


cozy 


cozy 


cozy 


cosey 


crenelated 


crenelated 


crenelated 


crenellated 


criticize 


criticize 


criticize 


criticise 


crystallize 


crystallize 


crystAllize 


crystallize 


curvetted 


curveted 


curveted 


curveted 


cyclopedia 


cyclopedia 


cyclopedia 


cyclopaedia 


defense 


defense 


defense 


defence 


demarcation 


demarcation 


demarcation 


demarcation 


desperadoes 


desperadoes 


desperados 


desperadoes 


develop 


develop 


develop 


develop 


diaeresis 


dieresis 


dieresis 


diaeresis 


diarrhea 


diarrhea 


diarrhea 


diarrhoea 


didos 


didos 


didos 


didos 


dike 


dike 


dike 


dike 


disheveled 


disheveled 


disheveled 


dishevelle<i 


disk 


disk 


disk 


disk 


dispatch 


despatch 


despatch 


despatch 


distill 


distil 


distil 


distil 


distributor 


distributor 


distributer 


distributer 


domicile 


domicil 


domicile 


domicile 


dominoes 


dominoes 


dominoes 


dominos 


drought 


drought 


drought 


drought 
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WebiUr % 


Standard 


Cejitury 


WareeHer 


dryly 


dryly 


dryly 


dryly 


dullness 


dulness 


dullness 


dulness 


du(KJedmo9 


duodecimos 


duodecimos 


duodecimos 


dynamos 


dynamos 


dynamos 


dv'namos 


ci:\i(Mm 


echoes 


echoes 


echoes 


ecni&Hy 


ecstasy 


ecstasy 


ecstasy 


embarkation 


embarkation 


embarkation 


embarkation ■ 


cmlMHl 


embed 


embed 


embed 


cnamor 


enamor 


enamour 


enamour 


(rncunihrancc 


encumbrance 


encumbrance 


encumbrance 


(*ngulf 


engulf 


engulf 


ingulf 


enroll 


enroll 


enroll 


enroll 


enrollment 


enrolment 


enrolment 


enrolment 


enthrall 


enthrall 


enthrall 


inthrall 


envelop (r.) 


envelop 


envelop 


envelop 


envelope (n.) 


envelope 


envelop 


envelope 


(>(|ual(Hl 


equaled 


equaled 


equalled 


eHophagUH 


esophagus 


esophagus 


oesophagus 


feldspar 


feldspar 


feldspar 


felspar 


fetish 


fetish 


fetish 


fetich 


fiber 


fiber 


fiber 


fibre 


filigrcH* 


filigree 


filigree 


filigree 


fledgling 


fledgling 


fledgling 


fledgling 


ftMMlStHl 


foeuse<l 


focused 


focussed 


fn\se(K»8 


frescos 


frescos 


frescos 


fulfill 


fulfil 


fulfil 


fulfil 


fulhiesM 


fulness 


fullness 


fulness 


gantlet (to *'run 


gantlet 


gantlet 


gantlet 


then 








gauntlet {glove) 


gauntlet 


gauntlet 


gauntlet 


(lauehos 


Gauehos 


Gauehos 


Gauehos 


gayety 


gaiety 


gaiety 


gayety 


gayly 


gaily 


gaily 


gayly 


glamor 


glamour 


glamour 


glamour 


g(MMl-by 


goo<l-by 


good-by 


good-by 
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Webster 


Standard 


Century 


Worcester 


gram 


gram 


gram 


gramme 


grottoes 


grottoes 


grottoes 


grottos 


gruesome 


gruesome 


gruesome 


grewsome 


guerrilla 


guerrilla 


guerrilla 


guerilla 


gypsy 


gipsy 


gipsy 


gypsy 


halos 


halos 


halos 


halos 


halyard 


halyard 


halyard 


halyard 


heroes 


heroes 


heroes 


heroes 


humbugged 


humbugged 


humbugged 


humbugged 


impale 


empale 


impale 


empale 


imperiled 


imperiled 


imperiled 


imperilled 


incase 


incase 


incase 


incase 


inclose 


enclose 


inclose 


enclose 


incrust 


incrust 


incrust 


incrust 


indorse 


indorse 


indorse 


indorse 


infold 


infold 


infold 


infold 


ingrain 


ingrain 


ingrain 


ingrain 


inquire 


inquire 


inquire 


inquire 


insnare 


ensnare 


insnare 


ensnare 


install 


install 


install 


install 


installment 


installment 


instalment 


instalment 


instill 


instil 


instil 


instil 


insure 


insure 


insure 


insure 


intrench 


entrench 


intrench 


intrencli 


intrust 


entrust 


intrust 


intrust 


juntos 


juntos 


juntos 


juntos 


kidnaped 


kidnaped 


kidnapped 


kidnapped 


lackey 


lackey 


lackey 


lackey 


lassos 


lassos 


lassos 


lassos 


libeled 


libeled 


libeled 


libelled 


liter 


liter 


liter 


litre 


lodgment 


lodgment 


lodgment 


lodgement 


luster 


luster 


luster 


lustre 


maneuver 


maneuver 


manoeuver 


manoeuvre 


manikin 


manikin 


manikin 


manikin 
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Webster 


Standard 


Century 


Worcester 


marshaled 


marshaled 


marshaled 


marshalled 


marveled 


marveled 


marveled 


marvelled 


marvelous 


marvelous 


marvelous 


marvellous 


mauger 


maugre 


maugre 


maugre 


meager 


meager 


meager 


meagre 


medieval 


medieval 


medieval 


mediseval 


mementos 


mementos 


mementos 


mementos 


merinos 


merinos 


merinos 


merinos 


mestizos 


mestizos 


mestizos 


mestizos 


meter 


meter 


meter 


metre 


millionaire 


millionaire 


millionaire 


million naire 


miter 


miter 


miter 


mitre 


mo<leled 


modeled 


modeled 


modelled 


mold 


mold 


mold 


mould 


mollusk 


mollusk 


mollusk 


mollusk 


molt 


molt 


molt 


moult 


mosquitoes 


mosquitoes 


mosquitoes 


mosquitoes 


mottoes 


mottos 


mottos 


mottoes 


mustache 


mustache 


mustache 


mustache 


naught 


naught 


naught 


naught 


niter 


niter 


niter 


nitre 


nonplused 


nonplused 


nonplussed 


nonplussed 


ocher 


ocher 


ocher 


ochre 


o(!tavos 


octavos 


octavos 


octavos 


offense 


offense 


offense 


offence 


papoose 


papoose 


papoose 


pappoose 


paraffin 


paraffin 


paraffin 


paraffine 


paralleleil 


paralleled 


paralleled 


paralleled 


partisan 


partizan 


partizan 


partisan 


pasha 


pasha 


pasha 


pacha 


peddler 


pedler 


peddler 


pedler 


phoenix 


phenix 


phenix 


phoenix 


pianos 


pianos 


pianos 


pianos 


pimentos 


pimentos 


pimentos 


pimentos 


plow 


plow 


plow 


plough 
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Webster 


Standard 


Century 


Worcester 


poniard 


poniard 


poniard 


poniard 


porticx)es 


porticoes 


porticos 


porticos 


postilion 


postilion 


postilion 


postilion 


potatoes 


potatoes 


potatoes 


potatoes 


practice (n.) 


practise 


practice 


practice 


practice (r.) 


practise 


practise 


practise 


pretense 


pretense 


pretense 


pretence 


program 


program 


program 


programme 


provisos 


provisos 


provisos 


provisos 


pygmy 


pygmy 


pygmy 


pygmy 


quarreled 


quarreled 


quarreled 


quarrelled 


quartos 


quartos 


quartos 


quartos 


raccoon 


raccoon 


racoon 


raccoon 


reconnoiter 


reconnoiter 


reconnoiter 


reconnoitre 


reinforce 


reenforce * 


reinforce 


reenforce 


reveled 


reveled 


reveled 


revelled 


reverie 


reverie 


reverie 


revery 


rime (verse) 


rime 


rime 


rhyme 


rivaled 


rivaled 


rivaled 


rivalled 


riveted 


riveted 


riveted 


riveted 


saber 


saber 


saber 


sabre 


saltpeter 


saltpeter 


saltpeter 


saltpetre 


salvos 


salvos 


salvos 


salvos 


savior (one who 


savior 


savior 


saviour 


saves) 








Savior (Christ) 


Saviour 


Saviour 


Saviour 


scepter 


scepter 


scepter 


sceptre 


scimitar 


simitar 


simitar 


cimeter 


sepulcher 


sepulcher 


sepulcher 


sepulchre 


shriveled 


shriveled 


shriveled 


shrivelled 


shyly 


shyly 


shyly 


shyly 


siroccos 


siroccos 


siroccos 


siroccos 



sirup sirup syrup syrup 

^ The Standard Dictionary omits the diseresis on all words like cooperate, 
preempt, reentrance, etc. 
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Webster 


Standard 


Century 


Worcester 


skeptic 


skeptic 


skeptic 


sceptic 


skillful 


skilful 


skilful 


skilful 


slyly 


slyly 


slyly 


slyly 


smolder 


smolder 


smolder 


smoulder 


sobriquet 


sobriquet 


sobriquet 


sobriquet 


solos 


solos 


solos 


solos 


somber 


somber 


somber 


sombre 


specter 


specter 


specter 


spectre 


stanch 


stanch 


stanch 


stanch 


stayed 


stayed 


stayed 


stayed 


stilettos 


stilettos 


stilettos 


stilettos 


story {a floor) 


story 


story 


story 


sulphureted 


sulphureted 


sulphureted 


sulphuretted 


theater 


theater 


theater 


theatre 


thralldom 


thraldom 


thraldom 


thraldom 


tomatoes 


tomatoes 


tomatoes 


tomatoes 


tonsillitis 


tonsillitis 


tonsillitis 


tonsillitis 


torsos 


torsos 


torsos 


torsos 


tranquilize 


tranquilize 


tranquilize 


tranquillize 


traveled 


traveled 


traveled 


travelled 


tyros 


tyros 


tyros 


tyros 


vender (except in 


vender 


vender 


vender 


legal use) 








veranda 


veranda 


veranda 


veranda 


villainous, -y 


villainous, -y 


villainous, -y 


villanous, -y 


vise (a tool) 


vise 


vise 


vice 


visor 


vizor 


vizor 


visor 


whisky 


whisky 


whisky 


whiskey 


whiz 


whiz 


whizz 


whiz 


willful 


wilful 


wilful 


wilful 


woeful 


woful 


woeful 


woful 


woolen 


woolen 


woolen 


woollen 


worshiped 


worshiped 


worshiped 


worshipped 


zeros 


zeros 


zeros 


zeros 


zigzagged 


zigzagged 


zigzagged 


zigzagged 
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English Spelling 

Many words which in American dictionaries end in or^ 
according to the English style of sp^elling end in our. 
Among words thus ending in our are : 



arbour 


discolour 


invigour 


rumour 


ardour 


dolour 


labour 


savour 


aniiour 


endeavour 


misbehaviour 


splendour 


behaviour 


favour 


misdemeanour 


succour 


candour 


fervour 


neighbour 


labour 


clamour 


flavour 


odour 


tumour 


clangour 


harbour 


parlour 


valour 


colour 


honour 


rancour 


vapour 


demeanour 


humour 


rigour 


vigour 



Note that discoloration^ horror , invigorate^ invigoration^ 
mirror, pallor, tenor, terror, and tremor do not take the u. 

When an adjective is formed from any of the above 
words by adding ous, the ending of the original word 
becomes simply or as in American dictionaries, as : 
clamorous, dolorous, humorous, laborious. 

While the our words are always found in English 
spelling, it is only occasionally that English books 
follow the style which changes verbs ending, in Ameri- 
can dictionaries, in ize to ise, as : civilise, realise, utilise. 

Distinctively English spellings (sometimes used and 
sometimes not) are the forms anyone, everyone, someonCy 
and for ever, and the following : 



behove 


gaiety 


lacquey 


shily 


briar 


gaol 


moustache 


slily 


cheque 


gipsy 


nought 


staunch 


connexion 


inflexion 


pigmy 


storey {floor) 


drily 


instal 


postillion 


verandah 


enquire 


judgement 


reflexion 


waggon 
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Proper Names 

The following list of proper names sometimes mis- 
spelled is given for quick reference purposes : 

Luxembourg (palace, garden») 
Luxemburg {duchy) 



Addams, Jane 

Alma-Tadema, Laurence 

Apennines 

Bernhardt, Sarah 

Biglow Papers 

Britannia 

Brittany 

Caribbean Sea 

Carlyle, Thomas 

Gary, Alice and PhcBbe 

Correggio 

Davy, Sir Humphry 

Defoe, Daniel 

De Quincey, Thomas 

Douglas, Stephen A. 

Douglass, Frederick 

F^nelon, Frangois 

Field, Cyrus W. 

Fields, James T. 

Fiske, John 

G^rdme, J. L. 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey 

Greeley, Horace 

Greely, Grcneral A. W. 

Green, John Richard 

Greene. General Nathanael 

Harrison, Frederic 

Hutton, Laurence 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel 

Jonson^ Ben 

Lichfield, England 

Litchfield, Conn. 



Macdonald, George 
Magdalen College, Oxford 
Magdalene College, Cambridge 
Morris, Gouverneur 
Oliphant, Laurence 
Poe, Edgar Allan 
Procter, Adelaide 
Procter, Bryan Waller 
Proctor, Richard A. 
Pyrenees 

Read, Thomas Buchanan 
Reade, Charles 
Reed, Thomas Brackett 
Reid, Captain Mayne 
Reid, Whitelaw 
Revue des Deux Mondes 
Seton, Ernest Thompson 
Sidney, Sir Philip 
Smith, Sir William Sidney 
Smith, Sydney 
Spencer, Herbert 
Spenser, Edmund 
Stephenson, George 
Stevenson, Robert Louis 
Sterne, Laurence 
Sumter, Fort 
Thompson, Sylvanus P. 
Thomson, Elihu 
Thomson, Sir William (Lord 
Kelvin) 
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Tyndale, William Ward, Mrs. Humphry 

Tyndall, John Watt, James 

Walton, Izaak Watts, Isaac 

Ward, Artemas (general) Wiggin, Kate Douglas 

Ward, Artemus {humorist) Wood, Anthony 

Henrys, Jerseys^ Mussulmans, and the Two Sicilies 
are the correct plural forms of these proper names. 

Shakespeare is the most usual spelling. Divide 
Shakespeare. 
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INDEX 



Abbreviations, 345-846. 

Accented Letters, 26S-273. 

Accents, Greek, 169. 

iEsthetic Series, 249. 

Agate, Modem, 5. 

Aldine Condensed, 6-Point, 250. 

Ancient Language Types, 161-175. 

Anglo-Saxon Type, 169. 

Antique Condensed Series, 236. 

Antique Inclined, 216. 

Antique Series, Lightface, 232. 

No. 2, 233. 

No. 3. 250. 

No. 5, 233, 250. 

Old Style, 235. 
Arabic Type, 174. 
Armenian Type, 175. 
Art Gothic Series, 227. 
Astronomical Signs, 259, 260, 261, 

262. 
Augustan Text, 245. 
Autograph Script, 187. 

Black Text, 245. 
Boldface. See Fullface. 
Borders, 275-277. 
Boston Script, 184. 
Bourgeois, Modem, 12, 13. 

Old Style, 46, 47. 

Two-line, 36, 37, 283. 
Breathings, Greek, 169. 
Brett, 12-Point, 22, 23. 

12-Point (Monotype No. 214), 92, 
93. 
Brevier, Modem, 10, 11, 316. 

Old Style, 44, 45, 315. 



Brevier Catalogue, 247. 

Accented Letters, 265. 
Brevier Clarendon Ionic, 247. 
Bmce English, 26, 27. 

Caledonian Italic Series, 216. 
Canceled Letters, 270, 271, 272. 
Capitalization, System of, 346-349. 
Carpenter Script, 186. 
Caslon, Old Style, No. 5, Accented 

Letters, 273. 
Caslon Series, 59-74. See also 

Monot>T)e No. 37. 
Century Expanded Series, 198. 
Century Old Style Series. 197, 198. 
Century Series (Monotype No. 20), 

94-101. 
Cheltenham Medium Series, 201. 
Cheltenham Old Style Series, 200, 

201. 
Cheltenham Old Style Condensed 

Series, 202. 
Cheltenham Wide Series, 200. 
Clarendon Condensed, 60-Point, 250. 
Clark Script, 185. 
Cloister Old Style Series, 196, 197. 
Compounding of Words, 349-353. 
Concave Series, 244. 
Condensed Series, Antique, 236. 

De Vinne, 243. 

Fullface, 218 

Latin, 242. 

Runic, 231. 
Condensed Title Series, 191. 
Coptic Type, 173. 
Gushing Old Style Series, 237. 
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Gushing Series, Brevier, 205. 
Italic, 209. 
Long Primer, 206. 
Monotone, 210. 
Nonpareil, 204. 
Pica. 207. 
15-Point, 208. 
18-Point, 208. 
24-Point, 208. 

Dashes, 280. 

Delia Robbia Series, 199. 

De Vinne Series, 240. 241. 

Condensed, 243. 

Italic, e-Point, 250. 
Diamond, Modem, 3, 4. 
Division of Words. 353-355. 
Double Great Primer. 58. 
Double Small Pica. 58. 

Editing of Manuscript. 335-337. 
Ekevir Series, 211-215. 
English, Bruce, 26. 27. 

Modem. 24, 25, 290, 292. 

Old Style, 54, 55, 291, 393. 
English Figures. Four-line, 184. 
English Spelling, 369. 
Ethiopic Type, 175. 

Foreign Language Types, Ancient, 
161-175. 

Modem, 176-180. 
French Old Style Title Series, 189. 

with iEsthetic Capitols, 249. 
French Script, 261, 270. 
Fullface Series, 219. 

Condense<i, 218. 

Itolic, 218. 



German Faces. 176-180, 324, 325. 
Gothic Series. Art, 227. 

Condensed. 220. 222, 223. 

Heavy, 224, 225. 

Lightface, 226. 

No. 4. 221. 



Gothic Slopes and Italics, 217. 
Great Primer, Double, 58. 
Modem, 30, 31, 284, 286. 
Old Style, 56, 57. 285, 287. 
Great Primer Title Condensed, Two- 
line, 250. 
Greek Faces, 163-169. 
Greek Inscription Characters, 167, 
168, 272. 

Hairline Letters, 270, 271, 272. 

Itolic, 216. 
Hand Type Faces, Modem, 3-37. 

Old Style, 41-74. 
Heavy Gothic Series, 224, 225. 
Hebrew Faces, 169rl72, 174. 

Initial Letters, 27&-279. 
Inscription Greek and Latin Char- 
acters, 167, 168, 272. 
Ionic Series, 247. 
Itolic Type, Use .of, 355-356. 

Jenson Old Style Series, 228, 229. 
Job Faces, Hand, 196-250. 
Machine, 251-256. 

Latin Antique Series, 230. 
Latin Condensed Series, 242. 
Latin Inscription Characters, 167, 

168, 272. 
Latin Ligatures, Small Pica, 269. 
Lightface Series, Antique, 232. 

Gothic, 226. 
Long Primer, Modem, 16, 17, 296, 
297, 298, 300, 301, 302, 303. 

Old Style, 48, 49, 309. 
Long Primer Bourgeois, 14, 15. 
Long Primer Cushing Monotone, 210. 



Machine Type Faces, Modem, 77- 
117. 
Old Style, 121-159. 
Magnolia Script, 186. 
Manuscript, Preparation of, 335-^887. 
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